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PKEFACE. 



The eystem of graded instraction, which has become 
so general iu this country, requires for its successful 
applicatiou. the coostaut use, on the part of tlie teaclier, 
of a guide, or chart, to which he may refer in order 
that his present work may harmonize with that which 
- preceded, and that which is to follow it. The ground 
to be covered in a complete course of school education, 
however elementary, is quite extensive, and hence needs 
to be divided and subdivided according to certain estab- 
lished principles, so that tlie mind of the instructor may 
not be diverted from that which should engage his im- 
mediate attention, by the necessity of considering and 
choosing the best means of supplementing it. Such a 
graded system of teaching can best be prepared by those 
who have had not only a long experience in the practi- 
cal business of teaching, but whose field of observation 
has been sufficieutly comprehensive to enable them to 
give to the scheme an adaptability to a great variety of 
circumstances. 

The system laid down in the work here offered to 
practical educators, whether teachers, superintendents, 
or school officers, is designed to afford such a guide as 
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i PBEFAGE. 

is above indicated. It is essentially the system which 
lias been in use in the city of New York for some yeara, 
only differing from it in the number of grades into 
wliieh the course is divided. Tiiis difference is, how- 
ever, rather nominal tban real, since the number of 
giiidea into wljich a course of study is divided is en- 
tirely arbitrary, except so far as it may be dictated by 
special circumstances. WJiere schools are very large, 
and the attendance of pupils is fluctuating, as must be 
the case in so populous a city as New York, the neces- 
sity of constantly reorganizing classes, renders frequent 
promotions, or transfers from class to class, indispensa^ 
ble, and, hence, a large number of grades becomes a 
convenience. In schools having a smaller and steadier 
attendance, the number of grades need not exceed what 
is requisite for a proper classification and division of 
subjects for simultaneous stndy. The ori/er of studies 
— the main point in every course of instrnction — cor- 
responds, as here arranged, precisely with the New York 
plan ; the time requisite for its completion is also about 
the same. 

This course, with its division into grades, constitutes, 
however, only the frame-work for the series of practical 
suggestions designed to assist teachers in the perform- 
ance of their professional duties — that is, in some de- 
gree, to show them?(;/i(i:^^^e(K:A, aswellas Jioio to teach. 
All the precepts and directions here given have been 
dictated by an earnest desire to aid in the effort now 
nniversdly put forth by the ablest and most intelligent 
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school officers to abolish the pernicious rote method of 
teaching, by book and formuLi, formerly so prevalent, 
and to make nniveraal the system which appeals, from 
first to last, to the intelligence of the pupil, and adapts 
itself to its progressive stages of development. In the 
lower grades, the objective, or perceptive, system is, of 
course, made prominent, to be succeeded by those sub- 
jects and methods which, as they dispense to a consid- 
erable extent with the actual objects themselves, and 
appeal to the acquired ideas of the pupils, may be prop- 
erly denominated conceptive. 

The natural and physical sciences, it will be observed, 
are largely drawn upon for the matei'ials necessury to 
accomplish this object, the sciences of observation and 
classification, such as zoology, botany, and mineralogy, 
. properly taking precedence of those which require a 
more special apjilication of the reflective and I'easoning 
faculties, such as physiology, natural philosophy, and 
astronomy. By this kind of teaching, it is designed 
that the pupil shall acquire the ability to gain, an ex- 
perience of his own, instead of depending exclusively 
upon that of others, and at the same time, shall acquire 
a taste for the observation and study of nature. 

Certainly such a system for the common schools of 
ourcountryis far preferable to that which, although 
insuring proficiency in the " three R's " left the pupil's 
mind in a condition of matured stolidity, and while, 
pcrhap8,a most readytalking, writing, and parsing ma- 
chine, sent him fortli to go through tiiis beautiful world, 
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blind to its manifold wonders and glories, and fit only 
to become tlie easy prey of tlie demagogue aoid the 
bigot. 

It is an evidence of the increasing earnestness of 
teachers, that the demand for practical suggestions 
and exact information in regard to their work is now so 
great. More especially ia this so in the case of those 
engaged in primary school instruction. This depart- 
ment of teaching requiivas very much special knowledge 
as well as peculiar tact to produce successful results. 
A complete exposition of the various methods which 
are applicable to each stage of this work would require 
a much larger space than could be devoted to it in the 
book here published. Hence, references to more full 
and complete works on the subject have been given m 
connection with several of the grades, in order to aid 
teachers in finding the additional information which 
they may need in this direction. 

The demand for copies of the " Manual of Instruc- 
tion and Discipline," recently prepared by the authors 
of this* work, for the use of the primary and grammar 
schools of the city of New York, has induced them to 
endeavor to pat the work into a s!ia])e in wJiich it might 
be generally useful; and they trust that, as it ia now 
presented to those engaged in practical education, it 
will prove an acceptable addition to the literature of 
American pedagogy, now so scanty and insufficient. 
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IITTEODUOTIOH". 



No task can be more responsible, orreqnire the exer- 
cise of greater care than that which has for its object 
the proper education of the yonng. To perform it effi- 
ciently, special prepaa-atioii and study are indispen- 
sably necessary, not only in regard to tbe branches of 
knowledge which muy have been selected as a basis for 
the instruction, but also in respect to the proper methods 
and appliances to be employed, in order to render the 
instruction truly effective. These methods mnst be 
determined by a consideration of the faculties to be 
trained and educated, as well as the nature of the 
subject tanght ; hence, the teacher should be familiar 
with at least the outlines of mental science, — the office 
of each of the faculties of the miud, the order in which 
they are natui'ally developed, and the proper means of 
aiding in this development, so that the training and in- 
struction given may result in that most valuable of all 
characteristics, a well-balanced mind. It is the remark 
of Professor Henry, that "the laws which govern the 
growth and operations of the human mind areas defi- 
nite, andas general in their application, as those which 
apply to the material universe ; and it is evident thata 
true system of education must be based upon a knowl- 
edge and application of those laws." How important 
then that the teacher should make himself familiar with 
these laws ! Certainly no true success can be obtained 
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without tliis knowledge ; for destitute of it, the teacher 
is only an empiric, applying rules the reason of which 
he does not know, and mechanically following methods, 
the rationale of which he does not understand. 

If the teacher have safflciently mastered these elemen- 
tary principles of his profession, it will not be difiieult 
for liim at all times rightly to understand his pupils' 
mental condition and grade of advancement — a matter 
of the greatest importance, especially at the first stage 
of school iiisfcfuction. Failing in this respect, many 
teachers are often found most laboriously occupied in 
the useless taak of attempting to do that for the child 
which natnre, without any assistance, lias already ac- 
complished. They do not seem to be aware of the ex- 
tent to which the pupil's mental faculties, more especi- 
ally these concerned in observation, have been developed 
in this way. The acquisitions made by a child of four 
or five years of age, before being placed under any regn- 
■ lar tuition at all, or subjected to any of the manipula- 
tions of the school teacher,are indeed wonderful. The 
senses, actively awake, have brought the young mind 
iuto communication with the multifarious objects of 
external nature; the faculty of conception, peculiarly 
active in childhood, has given it a number of ideas cor- 
responding to its perceptions, and the faculty of speech 
has enabled it to connect with thousands of these ideaa, 
words and combinations of words, so as to designate and 



Thus is the foundation of the intellectual character 
unerringly laid by the unaided operation of nature her- 
self. Here is no senseless cramming of words, for 
words are only learned after the ideas which they repre- 
sent have been acquired. Under the guidance of a 
teacher properly conversant with the iaws of the mind 
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INTRODUCTION. 13 

and its growth, this natural process woiiH be continued, 
' and would be directed to its proper objects ; but, instead 
of this, a meatal treadmill is often used, the effect of 
■which is to countei-aet the work of nature, and check 
the mental activity of the young pupil. To learn 
A, B, is, of course, necessary as one of the rudimen- 
tal steps of primary instrnetion; but this, like every- 
tliing else, should be so done, that the iutelligeuce of 
the pupil may be fostered, not deadened, in the acquisi- 
tion. In every stage of intellectual training, let the 
teacher always remember, that his pupil's mind is not 
to be treated as a "passive recipient" of the thoughts 
and experience of others, but as an active agent, to be 
enabled to acquire an experience of its own, and apply it 
to useful pui-posea. Let him constantly apply the princi- 
ple, eo tersely expressed by Sir William Hamilton : " The 
primary principle of education is the detemmtation of the 
pupil to self -activity— the doing nothing for him which he 
■ is able to do for himself." This principle is equally ap- 
plicable to every stage of the mind's development, as 
well as to the different processes of insti'uctiou adapted 
to these stages; but it will be impossible accurately 
and efiectively to apply it, without a complete knowl- 
edge of the order of menial development, and of the re- 
lation of that development to the study of each of the 
branches prescribed for the instiiiction and the cultiva^ 
tion of the mind. 

Knowledge is to be considered as the food of ilie 
mind; since by the proper reception, digestion, and 
assimilation of it, the mind is to attain a maturity of 
strength and efficiency ; and upon its quality and quan- 
tity it must depend whether that mind is to be healthy 
and vigorous, or puny, sickly, and imbecile. It is, 
therefore, of the greatest iniporianoe to ascertain the 
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14 INTRODUCTION. 

elteet proauced iipon the mind of the pupil by the. 
etndy of eaeli separate branch of Jsnowledge— what ' 
faculties it exercises iind develops, and what it keeps in 
a state of abeyance or passiveness. The future wants of 
the pupils as to information, must, indeed, be a promi- 
nent consideration in selecting the subjects to be taught ; 
but the teacher should, in the claesitication, as well as 
theinstruetion,ofhis pupils constantly keep in view the 
present status of their minds— what they especially need 
in order to acquire vigor, promptitude, and efficiency of 
action. In the first stages of education, the latter 
should be the almost exclusive consideration; but as 
education advances, the practical usefulness of the 
knowledge imparted should have paramount weight and 
importance. 

Tlie adaptation of tlie processes of teaching to the 
various subjects taught, as well as to the faculties which 
they call into exercise, should be a prominent object in 
the teacher's mind. Young, untrained, inexperienced 
teachers .commit the error of bringing into play, with 
regaivl to all subjects, association or memory. This, 
with imitation, enables the pupil to present a show of 
knowledge, very gratifying to the unintelligent obsei^ 
ver, but exceedingly pernicious as a substitute for real 
acquisitions. When a teacher conceives that the sole 
end of his efforts is to enable the pupil to recit« verim- 
tim the contents of a particular test-book, or to repeat 
with verbal accuracy and fluency certain rules, defini- 
tions, aud formufe, whether their true meaning is 
grasped or not, it is natural that he should resort to the 
shortest and most direct means of accomplishing it, that 
is, constant rote drill— an appeal to tbe law of arbi- 
trary association. The injury, however, done to the 
mind by this continued process, is incalculable; since. 
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finally, ideas and facts suggest each other according to 
no intrinsic or philosophical relation, btit only from 
their accidental connections, or such as this constant 
repetition may have established ; and thns all logical 
flow of thought is necessarily preclude^]. 

A determination of what are the best methods of pre- 
senting the subjects to be taught must depend upon tlie 
relations here referred to. Eules and methods may, in- 
deed, be arbitrarily learned and mechanically applied to 
practice, without any inTeatigatiou of principles, but no 
such hap-haaard process can, in any case, be sure of 
success ; while in very many it must result in failure. 
This important part of the theory of teaching should 
be carefully studied, not only as preliminary to entering 
upon the duties of an instructor, but throngli every 
stage of their performance. It involves not only a 
knowledge of the laws of mind, but a thorough famil- 
iarity with the subjects taught. "A teacher," says Ed- 
ward Everett, "ought to know of everything much 
more than tlie learner can be expected to acquire. The 
teacher must know things in a masterly way, curiously, 
nicely, and in their reasons. He must see the truth 
under all its aspects, with its antecedents and conse- 
quents, or he cannot present it in just that shape in 
which the young mind can apprehend it. He must, 
as he holds the diamond up to the sun, tarn its facets 
round and round, till the pupil catches its luster," 

A very important inquiry in connection with the right 
manner of presenting the subjects to tlie pupils' minds, 
is in what manner the subjects should be divided into 
topics, and how these topics should be arranged, and in 
what order they should be taken up. The following 
work, embodying, as it does, a graded eoiirso of instrrc- 
tion, is designed to deal with this inquiry quite exhaast- 
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ively, and it ia in fumishiug a guide to tlie teacher in 
this important part of his duties that its usefulness will 
be found to consist. 

The teacher should study, too, the phenomena of 
morbid as well as of healthy growth ; for teaching, in 
the complete discharge of its functions, has much to do 
in reforming, as well as forming, the mind. While very 
mnch, in this regard, can be learned only by experience, 
there are many facts and principles already established, 
which the teacher should, as an essential part of his 
professional preparation, acquire. In this connection, 
the automatio tendenctea of the mind are to be studied— 
the tendencies, that is, to fall into habits, these when 
depraved constituting wliat may be called the morbid 
growth of the mind. No part of the teacher's duty is 
more important than the exereJee of a constant vigi- 
lance, in order to arrest the formation of deleterious 
habits, or to aid in forming such as are calculated to 
.confirm the healthy progress and development of the 
pupil's mind. It is on this account that teachers are 
constantly to be reminded that habits are always more 
valuable than facts— that it is not the quantity of 
knowledge acquired that constitutes a criterion of men- 
tal advancement, but the mode of employing the men- 
tal faculties— the AaSi^s o/^/wMj'/i^ into which the mind 
has settled in making its acquisitions or in applying 
them. In such useful arts as require a mixed exercise 
of the muscular system and the mental faculties, such 
as penmanship, drawing, elocution, etc., this automatic 
tendency has a most important application. Elegant 
hand-writing, distinctness of articulation, correctness 
of intonation, ease and grace of deportment, may all be 
made to rest so firmly on thoroughly fixed habits as to 
become a kind of " second naUire." 
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How to use text-books, as well as when and for what 
purposes to employ them, is at the present time particu- 
larly, a most important subject of study to the teacher. 
'J'hongh in some branches, and for the attainment of 
certain objects of mental discipline, it is best to dispense 
with them altogether and bring the mind of the teacher 
in direct contact witli that of the pupil, yet good text- 
books must always be among the most important instru- 
mentalities of school iustraction, both as regards tho 
effect which their judicious use has upon the mind of 
the pupil, and the economy of time and labor of which 
it is the source to the teacher. Tlie latter must have 
learned how to use them aright in order to be successful 
in hie worlt, and the pupil must learn how to make ef- 
fective use of books to be truly educated. 

Most children enter school for the first time with 
minds athirst for knowledge. They have received this 
craving at the hands of Nature, and their whole existence 
has been passed in the effort to satisfy it. By their own 
unaided intelligence they are able to proceed to a certain 
limited extent ; observation is on the alert, and reflection 
begins to be active ; but without the guidance of a ma- 
ture and trained intellect, there can be no method in 
their acquisitions, and the limit of their researches is 
soon reached. The teacher and the book are the instvn- 
ments for affording this necessary aid and direction ; but 
in doing this, the tendency should always be to stimu- 
late, not repress, intellectual activity — to biing into 
play the higher faculties of the mind, not to render its 
energies dormant by offering only the di-y forms, the 
mouldy skeletons of knowledge, instead of the vital 
germs of intelligence and thought. If, after the various 
grades of school study have been passed, the pupil is 
left with ii torpid, vacant mind, the loss which he lias 
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sustained is too great to be compensated by even the 
ability to read, write, and cipher. On the other hand, 
a pupil that has not only mastered the elementary prin- 
ciples of science, but has learned how to use books so 
as to supplement the result of his own ohservations by 
the experience of others, has been more effectually edu- 
cated than he could possibly be by an exclusive depend- 
ence upon oral instruction. 

One of the most serious abuses to which the employ- 
ment of elementary text-books is liable, is the practice 
of requiring the pupil to commit to memory, verbatim, 
all the definitions of a subject before teaching the subject 
itself, so as toenablethepupilato understand the nature 
of the things defined. It is, of course, most logical in 
the scientific treatment of a subject to place the defini- 
tions first, and the reasoning based upon them afterward, 
but this is not the order of investigation. The defini- 
tions are the results of an induction based upon the 
facts obtained by observation ; they are generalizations 
of those facte, and are unintelligible to those entirely 
unacquainted with the facts themselves. Thus the order 
of investigation is inductive; the treatment is deductive, 
and in elementary teaching the method should conform 
rather to the former than the latter. Give the pupil 
accurate and vivid conceptions of the facts, encourage 
him to observe the phenomena — to collect an experience 
of his own ; tell him, or let him learn from the book 
what lias been discovered by the experience of others ; 
and when tlie facts thus obtahied fonn a sufficient 
ground-work, lead his mind to the proper induction, 
after whicli the definition, principle, or rule, based upon 
it, comes naturally, and will be thoroughly under- 
stood. The definitions thus taught should be brief and 
accurate in language, and, as a general thing, should be 
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committed to memory verbatim ; for great Bkill is re- 
quired to conetruct a, good definition, and it is of the 
greatest value to the eeholar and thinker to have his 
mind well stored with these landmarks and guide-posts 
of knowledge. 

There ia a nnmerous cluss of subjects in which text- 
books, in the hands of the pupil, are apt to be a bane 
rather than a benefit. The general recognition of this 
fact is quite an interesting feature in the educational 
history of our times. Direct Teaching and Oral In- 
struction have assumed a prominent place in every ra- 
tional course of study. Both these terms necessarily 
exclude the use of text-books. Teaching from objects 
is merely training the yonng child to acquire knowledge, 
in a systematic way, from his own experience ; that is, 
by the regular exercise of hia observing faculties. It 
presupposes the presentation of the actual object daring 
tlie early stages of the work, so that perceptions may 
pass from it to the mind, and thus ideas be obtained. 
In teaching natural science, at an advanced stage of the 
course, the same method is needed; for it is of very 
little nse to attempt to teach facts in relation to the 
phenomena of nature when those phenomena have never 
been observed. It is of no use to talk of the laws of 
light, heat, and electricity — of the movements and ap- 
pearances of the heavenly bodies — or of the chemical 
composition of ordinary substances, as if they were mere 
abstractions. The teacher should never forget that the 
study of the book is the instrument, not the end of in- 
struction ; its lifeless representatives of ideas cannot 
dispense with those vivid expressions of thought which 
come fresh from the lips of the teacher. Besides, there 
is a language other than words— a language to whieli 
the eye, the tones of the voice, the movements of the 
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body, all give force and expressiveness, and added to 
these tliere is the influence of sympathy, which, though 
a kind of " nneonscious tuition," is perhaps the greatest 
element of the teacher's power; and this not alone, or 
chiefly, in intellectual traiuing, but in that which is far 
more important — moral education. The government 
01 Ilia pupils — the training of their sensibilities, their 
emotional nature, and their impulses — the instilling of 
right principles of conduct — all these constitute a 
greater part of what may be called a good education, 
than the teaching of tlie rudiments of knowledge. 
" Givo me the child," says Everett, " whose heart has 
embraced without violence the gentle lore of obedience, 
in whom the sprightliuess of youth has not encroached 
on defereuce for authority, and I would rather have him 
for my son, though at the age of twelve he should have 
his alphabet to learn, than be compelled to struggle 
with the caprice of a self-willed, obstinate youth, whose 
bosom has become a viper's nest of unamiable passions, 
although m early attainments he may be the wonder of 
the day." 
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GiiADEO Course of Instruction. 



TEITTH GRADE. 

(lowest phimary.) 
Tiine allowed, oJ)oiit five ■morU]i$. 



Reading,— ^o\As, and what tUey represent ; llieir bouiws, 
anil letters ; also short seutencea composed ol' fhmilinr words. 
The aJplialwt, by review. 

Phonetics,— ^mi\Ae sounds of ktters for trainiog tbc oi'gans 
of hearing and of 3pecc}[, 



Spelling.— yilotAs of regular form 
the blackboard, cLarls, etc. 



Counting «*wf '.^drfiJtir.—Objects— us balls on the Nu- 
meral Frame, pebbles, cIp. 

Figtire8.~-'F\om to 100, .13 symbols of the numbers, tanght 
by counting objects. 



OBJECT LESSONS. 

2''o»'»i.— Common shapes, as square, obloag, ball, cylinder, 
cube ; different kinds of corners, and of lints. 
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Color.— OoraraoM colors, as red, yellow, blue, green, orange, 
pui'ple, to be dislinguislied. 

Ofeiecfs.— Namea of comrnoa objects, tbeir uses, and piiacipal 
Human ^orfj/.— Principal paris of the body. 

DllAWING AND WRITING. 

0» AKwfes,— Making dote and small cmsses in rows; draw- 
ing sljort lines, comers, etc. Priuting or writing simple letters. 

MANAGEMENT. 
LengtJi of Exercises. —Yihix-a minnles at one time. 
lMset2>//»c.— Constant, but varied employment tbe best 
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LANGUAGE. 
— Cliildreu learn words as audible si'gna 
or names of objects, actions, and qnalities, whcji they 
begin to talt. These words are learned as wholes, at 
once, by hearing them spolieii; not by first learning 
their elemeutaiy sounds. In this manner yonng chil- 
dren gradually become femiliar with new words until 
they possess a vocabulary which enables them to make 
known their wants, and to express their thoughts. Tlie 
words which the children tlius learn make but little 
impression upon their minds, as tvords, but they are so 
intimately associated with the objects, actions, and 
qualities which they represent that they convey to the 
mind the same ideas as the objects or the actions tliem- 
selves convey. 

When a child first goes to school it has already learned 
many words, by hearing, as symbols of objects, etc The 
first duty of the teacher is, to ascertain what words the 
child thus knows, then to teach the young pupil to 
recognize them by their forms. The spoken words are 
first learned as wholes; the printed words should be 
learned first as wholes and associated with both the 
spoken words and the objects which they represent. 

Therefore, teach first short words, which the children 
have learned by hearing ; beginning with the names of 
familiar objects which can be shown to the pupils, or 
the pictures of which may be presented. Also, during 
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the fli'sfc lesson in reading, print the words on thebiaek- 
boai-d several times, and point tliem out on cliarts, etc. 
Let the pupils point out the words on the blackboard, 
and on chai'ts; also let them print the words on their 
slates. 

Special pains should lie taken to lead the ehildi'cn to 
associate the printed words witli the objects which they 
represent, either by the use of the objects themselves, 
or by pictures. 

In teaching words that are not names, care should he 
taken to illustrate their meaning by simjile phrases, 
conversations, etc During the earlier lessons, omit 
words of irregular formation, having several silent let- 
ters, such as tongue, ktiife, know, though, thought, etc. 
This class of words may be presented when the pupils 
have learned the alphabet, and its regular combinations, 
and the sounds represented by tiie letters have been 
taught 

Let each word be taught first at sight, as a whole, 
and the sounds and names of the letters which com- 
pose the word be taught afterward. After the chil- 
dren have learned a few words at sight, they may be 
taught the sounds, and the letters which form those 
words. For the pui-pose of teaching the sound-elements 
of woi-ds, select those in which tlie sounds and letters 
are similar, as cat, rat, hat, niat, ox, fox, box, etc. The 
teacher should sound the elements or letters of the 
words first, then require the pupils to imitate the 
sounds thus made. But before this cau be done suc- 
cessfiiUy the pupils must iie trained to distinguish, and 
to produce these sounds, as directed under the bead of 
Phoneties for this grade, which see. As additional 
woi-ds are learned, the children may be required to 
name such of the letters as they know, in the new 
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words, and then taught the remaiiiiiig onos in those 
words. In this way lot the twenty-six letters of the 
alphabet be taught, progressively. Subseqiiently these 
should be reviewed, and their usual order learned by 
repetition. The small letters are, of course, to be 
taught first. 

After the pupils have learned several single words, 
simple sentences may be presented, as " The dog can 
bark." "The horse can draw a cart." The other 
words that make np these sentences can then be 
learned easily, as parts of the sentence. 

The rapidity with which a child may be taught to 
read by learning to recognize the simple forms of 
words, at first, is surprising. And no less astonishing 
is the readiness with which spelling is afterward 
learned. 

Let the order of teaching reading ^}Q, first, the idea; 
then, its sound-symhol, or spoken word ; next, theform- 
symhol, or printed word; and suisequevMy, its represen- 
tation hy writing ; and the order of learning to read 
the language will cori-espond with the order of using it. 
Words, then, will become as min-ors, reflecting ob- 
jects and ideas to the minds of the pnpils. Sense, and 
iound, and form, and use will become so intimately 
blended together that pupils may easily be led to use 
conversational tones in i-eading, and a natural style of 
expression will follow as the necessary result 

But it may be asked. How can the pupils acquire 
the means of learning the new words which they will 
find in reading? By observing their resemblances to 
words already learned. The child, while learning to 
ft^ad, is constantly comparing the forms of new words 
ivitb the forms and sounds of those previously mas- 
tered. The teacher may and should jiid the young pupils 
3 
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ill acquiring the ability to leai'ii new words by aiTanging 
in groups, on the blaclcboard, tliose already learned, 
and showing them how to eompai-e the forms and 
sounds of these words with others. 

For the pui-pose of leading the children to observe 
i-eadily the aiialogy of words, in their sounds and in 
the arrangement of their letters, after they have 
learned, objectively and shigly, to recognize several 
words at sight, place on the blackboai-d, in columns, 
such of these words as are similar in spelling and in 
sound, as in the following groups : 

cat. 



pin, 
tin, 
fin, 


Jim, 
hen, 
ten, 


ox, 
fox, 
box, 


cup, 
<jim, 
run, 


in. 


men. 


top. 


fun. 



mat. 

When the children have learned to pronounce the 
words in a column, at sight, let them learn to give the 
sounds of each, as — h<it, cat; rdt, rat; hdt, hat; 
etc., not as a spellinff exercise, but to impress upon their 
minds the relation of sounds, and of letters as their 
representatives. 

As other words are learned, let new groups be arranged, 
and comparisons made with words of similar form, as : 



old, 


rate. 


mo. 


line. 


mule. 


cold. 


make, 


we. 


fine. 


rule. 


told, 


cake, 


see. 


nine, 


cube. 


scold. 


bake. 


bee. 


pine. 


tube. 



Familiar Words. — The list of familiar words 
taught in this grade should include those commonly used 
as uames of articles of food, dress, furniture, utensils 
used in the house, in the garden, or on the farm, and 
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different articles used in the school-room, also names 
of common animals, familiar qualities, actions, etc. 
such as, bread, fish, cap, vest, chair, bed, etc. 

jPhonetic8.—ThQ object of teaching this subject 
shonld ht, first— to train the organs of hearing, so that 
the children may readily distinguish the sounds iieard 
in speaking our language ; second— to train the organs 
0/ speech, so that the pupils may learn to produce those 
sounds eon-ectly in using the language. In presenting 
this subject— and this should be done as soon as the 
children begin to learn words by sight— the teacher 
should herself make the sounds, and then require the 
pupils to imitate them, as: a, a; a,a; 0,0; 6,6; e,e; 
S,S; 1,1; i,i; ■a,u; •&,&; a,&; q,a; afterward, thus: 
a,&,,&,q', e,g; l,\; 0,6,0; %%u. 

When their organs of hearing and of speech have thus 
been trained, both to distinguish and to imitate sounds, 
proceed to teach what sounds are represented by the 
letters of simple words, as — me, mat, cat, man, 
no, not, pin, cup, met, cake, make, late, 
slate. 

Shonld more definite directions relative to methods 
for giving the first lessons in Phonetics be desired for 
this and the following grades, see pages 397-308 in 
New Primary Object Lessons, by S". A. Calkins. 

SpelUnff. — After the words have been learned by 
sight and sound, let them be learned by spelling, and 
the children requested to observe that similar spelling 
and similar sounds usually accompany each other. Of 
course many words must be taught simply as signs of 
things, or actions, or qualities, etc., but the plan of 
grouping words by similarity of sounds, as indicated 
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on a preceding page, under the liead of Reading, ■will 
greatly facilitate learning to read, and to spell, also. 

Various modes may be used in teaching the reading 
and the spelling of woi-ds singly — for instance ; Let the 
piipil point out given words on the blackboard, and on 
the charts, as they are named by the teacher. A woi-d 
may be erased from tlie blackboard, and the pupils re- 
quested to pronounce the word, and name the letters 
composing it Pai-ts of words may also be erased, and 
the pupils required to name the missing letters. Let 
the pupils, also, print the words on slates, copying them 
fi-om charts, or the blackboard. 

The list of familiar words taught during the first 
term in school should include those commonly used, as, 
names of articles of dress, food, furniture, and utensils 
used in the house, different things used in the school- 
room, common animals, plants, names of familiar quali- 
ties, actions, etc. 

It is not the small number of letters of which a word 
is formed that renders it easy to be learned objectively, 
but its familiarity by use in conversation. Do not, there- 
fore, confine the pupils to words which are composed of 
only three or four letters. Long, diflficult, or anomalous 
words shoiild, however, be omitted in this grade. 

N. B. — In all these exercises of reading and spelling, 
the teacher should— 

Train the pupils to pronounce words readily at sight. 

Never allow them to use unnatural tones in speaktTig 
III- reading. 

Correct their faults in the use of language as ihey 
occur. 
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ARITHMETIC. 

Coufitinff and Adding. — The child's knowl- 
edge of number commences with counting objects. He 
cannot learn the value oi figures from 1 to 10 until he 
can count ten objects. Therefore countmg should be 
attended to first. The Nmneral Frame is the most 
convenient apparatus to aid in teaching counting, and 
in giving children first ideas of simple numbers. The 
following illustration is intended to represent one mode 
of using the Numei-al Framo for teaching counting. 
This mode of using it consists simply in holding the 
Frame before the pu- 
pils, and moving the 
baUs on the first wire, 
one at a time, while 
the .children count 
"one, two, three, four, 
five, six, seven, eight, 
nine, ten." The same 
counting may be re- 
peated on the. second, 
third, and on each 
succeeding wire. At 
first the counting 
should not extend be- 
yond ien. When all the 

balls on each wire have been counted in this manner, 
proceed to move one hall on each wire, and let the chil- 
di-en count to ien, as before. Let this exercise be con- 
tinued, from day to day, nntil each child can count 
from one to ten, alone. Afterward, the counting may be 
extended to /?ye3J^j, by moving the balls on too wires; 
then to tkirti/, by moving the balls on three wires, and 
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BO on to one hundred. When the pupils are allowed to 
count in concert, ca]"D should be taken to have them 
use the falling inflection at each number, to prevent 
them from acquiring a sing-song tone. 

Addinff. — When the pupils can count to one hun- 
dred by ones, the teacher may move two balls at a time, 
and thus train them to add by twos. As the teacher 
moves two balls on one wire, and two more on the next, 
and so on, the pupils say, " two, fonr, six, eight, ten, 
twelve, fourteen," etc. 

After the pupils. can count, or add thus by twos, as 
far as fifty, and have also learned to read and write flg- 
nres as far as 20, the teacher may write a column of 3's 
on the blackboard, and train the pupils to add the Jiff- 
tires in the same manner as the balls were added. 

Kext, the pupils may copy the column of S's from 
the blackboard, on their slates, and each one add it as 
it was added on the blackboai'd, and write the sum 
under the column. 

When the pupils have had sufBcient practice on a 
column of 2's, both on the blackboard and on their 
elates, to be able to add it readily, the teacher may again 
take the Numeral Fi-ime, move one ball on the first 
wire, ind two balls on each succeeding wire, while the 
pupils say, one three five, seven, nine, eleven," etc., 
to fifty one When the pupils have learned to add the 
halh, thus the teacher may write a column of 2's with 
a 1 under it, on the blitkboaid, so as to make the 
combinitions produce the odd numbers. After suffi- 
cient training upon these combinations, both with the 
Numeial Frame, and the blickboard, require the pupils 
to write similar column'i of 3's with a 1 underneath, 
and idd i^ beloie iiritmg the sum below the column. 
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Let the same process be pursued in teaching the ad- 
dition of threes ; first, by balls on the Numeral Frame, 
as three, six, nine, twelve, etc, then by figure 3's on 
the blackboard, and lastly by each pupil's writing the 
figures ill columns on the slate, adding them, and 
writing the sum below. Then the threes should be 
combined with one, next with two, so as to produce dif- 
ferent combinations of numbers, as with the twos. 

During a still later stage, the pupils may be taught 
to add by alternating twos and ones ; then threes and 
ones ; then threes and twos ; then threes, twos, and 
ones. Each of these steps should be taken first with 
objects, then mt\\ figiires on the blackboard, and finally 
by the pupils' writing the columns on their slates and 
adding them. The same method may be pursued for 
teaching the addition of fours, jives, and sixes, and 
their combinations with ones, twos, threes, etc, in the 
nest or Ninth Grade, The order of the steps is indi- 
cated by the objects employed in teaching, viz. : Num- 
eral Frame, Blackboard, Slates. 

Of course, these exercises with columns of figures 
should not be introduced before the pupils have been 
taught to know figures as symbols, and to make them 
on their slates. 

Value of Numbers.— It is exceedingly impor- 
tant that the first ideas of the value of numbers, and of 
figures, be associated with numbers of objects eoiinted. 
Both the value of numbers and the value of figures 
should be taught in connection with countmg objects. 
Here, again, the Numeral Frame is the most useful ap- 
paratus. When the pupils can readily count ten, the 
teacher may hold the Ni^menil Frame before the class, 
move one hall on the second wire from the top, and 
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request tlie pupils to say "one ball." Tlien the teacher 
may move two balla, one at a time, on the third wire, 
the pupils counting them as moved, thus : " one, two ; 
two balls." Tlien move three balls, one at a time, on 
the fourth wire, the pupils counting thus: "one, two, 
three ; three balls." Then move/ojir balls in the same 
manner ; then five balls, and so on. The position of 
the balls on the wire while the pupils are counting, 
may be seen on tlie sixth wire in the accompanying 
illustration of the 
Value of Numhers. 
While the pupils 
are counting "one, 
two, three, four, 
five," tlie teacher 
does not move the 
balls to the side 
of the frame, but 
leaves a space be- 
tween each two 
halls, as may be seen 
in the illustration 
on this page. 

Tlie illustration 
on the next page 
VALm OP NuMEEEs. SmpU Volue of 

J';|^wres— represents 
the teacher in the act of moving the^t^e balls to the side 
of the frame ; and, as he does this, the pupils tell the 
number of balls, thus, "five balls." Let the same mode 
be pursued witli each number, from one to nine. Krst, 
the children count the separated balls, aa each is moved 
part way ; and as all are moved to the side of the 
frame, the pupils tell the whole number of balls moved. 
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Next let the pupils tell the number of balls on each 
wire, thae: one bail, two balls, three balls, four balls, 
five balls, six balls, etc., to nine balls; nine balls, eight 
balls, seven balls, etc., to one ball, no ball. By these 
means the Vahie of Numbers will be leai'ned thoroiighlv. 

Fi{fures.—E\g\x\:(is should be introduced as sym- 
bols of the number of objects counted, and presented 
first consecutively, in groups, or steps, as follows: from 
Oto9; from 10 to 19; from 20 to 39; from 30 to 39, 
etc. No succeed- 
ing group should 
be presented until 
the preceding one 
has been thorough- 
ly leai'ned, so that 
the pupils can, read 
them ' at sight, in 
oi-der, and out of 
order. While teach- 
ing the Simple 
Vsilue of Figures, 
the Numeral Frame 
will be found a 
most valuable aid. 
During this stage 
of instruction the 
teacher should make frequent 
and the pupils of slates. 

Additional suggestions relative to methods for teach- 
ing the First Ideas of Numbers and of Figures, may be 
found on pages 194-309 of New Primary Object Lessons. 
3* 




; of the blackboard. 
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OBJECT LESSONS, 

'N. B. — Each exercise in object lessons should he con- 
ducted with a view to forming habits of atteiition and 
careful observation through the use of the senses. 

Form. — In Satnre's school, children first learn to 
know things as wholes ; they learn to know their parta 
afterward. The teacher who would be successful must 
follow Nature's plan of instruction. Present, therefore, 
common objecta,a3 wholes, and lead the pupils to notice 
resemblances in shape, first; afterward direct their at- 
tention to prominent differences. 

A Box of Forms and Solids, containing forty-eight 
plane Forms and fifteen Solids, has been prepared for 
the special purpose of Object Teaddng. This is the 
most important aid in illustrating the various forms 
and solids. 

Select the Form to be taught from the Box of Forms, 
and lead the pupils to observe it, then tell them its 
name; next require them to mention other objects 
having the same shape. Proceed in this manner with 
each Form and Solid mentioned for this grade, and 
continue these exercises until the pupils can recognize 
and name each. 

Color. — The pupils should be led to distinguish re- 
semblances and differences in color from "colored 
cubes," or cards, and to group together objects of like 
colors. They should also learn the names of the six 
principal colors. 
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, — The losaons on Commmi Ohjeds in this 
grade should be simple and conversational, treating 
only of their most obvions parts and uses. Such com- 
mon objects as a bell, chair, slate, pencil, hat, cup, knife, 
etc., are appropriate for this purpose. The pnpils should 
be led to notice and point out the principal parts, and 
encouraged to tell what they see and what they know 
of each object shown them. 

Htumatl Sody. — In this Grade the lessons on the 
Unman Body should lead the pupils to notice and name 
the iiarts, as head, neck, trunk, amis, hands, legs, feet; 
also parts of the heatl, as crown, face, forehead, cheeks, 
chin, montli, nose, eyes, ears, etc, 

K. B. — If more explicit information be desired rela- 
tiye to methods for giving lessons on sitapes of lines, 
comers, square, oblong, ball, cylinder, cube, and co?iimon, 
objects; also on colors, and on the human body, it may 
be found in Neio Primary Object Lessons. 



UEAWIKG AKD WHITING. 

Drawing on Slates, etc—'^Pha exercises of 
Drmoing and Printing on slates shonld be introduced 
in such a manner as to give an interesting variety to 
the clasB-work; also, so as to aid in the discipline of 
the class, by giving the children something to do that 
will interest them after they have become tired with 
■ their other lessons. Tlie children might be allowed to 
use slates for drawing, as a reward for good order and 
attention. Short daily exercises may be made very 
iiscful. 
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MANAGEMENT. 



Lenifth of Exercises.— '^he exercises of this 
Grade should iiot be continued upon the same subject 
longer than fifteen minutes at one time, without mate- 
rially changing the manner of the exercise. 

JiiscipUne.—YQivag children cannot attend to 
the same thing for a long time without change in the 
form of attention. Theii" natural activity demands fre- 
quent changes in the position of the body; also con- 
stant but varied employment. If the teacher does not 
furnish the needed employment and changes of position 
by variety in her methods of instruction, the children 
will seek to gratify their needa by play. Therefore chil- 
dren should never be compelled to sit without mnphy- 
■ ment, either for the mind, the hands, or the body- 

Children should be led to do right by encouragement 
rather than driven by fear. Judicious praise is more 
efficient than scolding. Teach them to be cleanly, 
mannerly, truthful, and obedient. Let good examples 
of these traits be commended frequently. 
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(PBlMAItV.) 

Time allowed, about five months. 

LANGUAGE. 

Meading.—la the First Reader. 

JPhoneticit.—Papih to lie tauglit to recognize and to make 
the sounds of llie letters in words of oue syllable. 

Z»c/inMio«s,~Pupilsto be practiced in illustrating the mean- 
ing of words by their use in sliort sentences ; also in telling what 
the words mean. 

Speffiinp.— Words from the reading lessons; also femiliar 
words in 



Adding.— yiiiii objects, autl willi ligures; twos, threes, fours, 
and fives. 

J'iSrwres.— Numbei's of two and of three figures to be read at 
sight, without uumcratiou ; also, to he writtcu on slates from 
dicbitioa. 

Roman Nwmhers.—l, V, 3f, L, with their combinations 
to sixtn, iaclusive ; also their use on the face of the clock. 

OBJECT LESSONS. 
J'oi'TO.— Common shapes, conUnucd; adding th(«e of rhomb, 
rhomboid, circle, semichcle, crescent, aphei*, hemisphere, cone; 
also position of lines. 
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Cfrfo»-.—Sli Miles of common colors, iis light and daik rtil, 
iiglit and dai'k blue, etc. 

Human Body.— Names and uses of tlie limbs, and of their 
paria ; also the names and shapes of the principal bones. 

O^ecfs.— The principal parts and chief uses of common 

DRAWING AND WHITING. 

On Slates.— QomiEQtdioXshy linos; draw squares, oblongs, 
iliombs ; divide lines into equal parts. Write simple words willi 
small letters. 



MANAGEMENT. 
Doing, — Train children to see, to do, and to tell. 

Manners anA Morals,— "Use the appropriate daily inci- 
dciils-of school as occa-sions for giving instruction in Manners 
aud Morals. 
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LANGUAGE. 

JSeading. — The manner of teaching Heading dur- 
ing the first tei-m in which boobs are used by the pupils, 
has a very important influence on the future progress 
of tliose pupils. In the processes of instruction, only 
one difliculty should be presented to the pupils at a 
time. Among the difficulties which children have to 
encounter during theii' firat lessons in reading from 
books, are, learning to kiiow the words at sight, so as to 
pronounce them readily ; learning to i^?iow what the 
words and sentences mea?i; learaing to read in such a 
manneT as to imitate good conversation. 

First St^.—Wit\i each new i-eading lesson the first 
step should be to make the pupils familial- with the 
words of the lesson, by printing them on the blackboard 
in columns, and teaching the children to pronounce 
them at sight; next teach them to pronounce at sight 
the same words in the book, but out of their order in 
the sentences of the lesson, lest they learn them by rote, 
instead of by sight. 

Second <5i!ep.— Train the pupils to find out what each 
sentence means, and to tell the meaning in fheir own 



Third Step.—lvs.m the pupils to read each sentence 
o that the reading may resemble good conversation. 
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Filially, when the lesson has been i-eud in a jumper man- 
ner, the teacher should talk with the children about it, 
and encourage them to tell, iu tlieir own language, what 
they have i-ead. 

N. B. — Let the standard for good readiwj he Us near 
resemblance in manner to good conversation. 



Further siiggestions relative to first lessons in read- 
ing from books may be found on pages ^3^3-337, of Neio 
Primary Object Lessons. 

4;*„ Tiie work of leaching children to read may be facilitated 
by using^, for the First and Second Readiug Books, those priulfid 
witb tlie modified types invented liy Dr. Edwin LEion. 

Phonetics. — Tlie object of exercises iu Phonetics 
should be the same in this grade as in the preceding— 
to secure a ready recognition of the several sounds of 
our language, and the ability to utter them distinctly in 
conversation and reading. Time should not be wasted 
in the endeavor to t«ach children deflnitions or descrii> 
tious of the various sounds of letters. 

Let the chief aims of the teacher be, to train the 
organs of hearing to acuteness in the perception of 
sounds, and the oi-gans of speech to llesibility and accu- 
racy in pi-odueing sounds. 

I>eftnifions. — During the lessons of this gi-ade, it 
is appropriate to teach the children to use the principal 
woi-ds of the lesson in hrief sentences, to enable them 
to show readily that they understand what the words 
mean, as: "A horse can draw a carl."—" I must be 
flood."— "I can hotd a book."— 'SS'ho^w is white."— -"I 
will try to learn to read."— "I must obey my mother," 
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etc., etc. Sticli exorcises will be found to be mnch 
more useful to young eliildreu than tesiehing them 
formal deflnitione to he recited. The meaning of diffi- 
cult or unusual words must, of course, he explained and 
ilktstrated by the teacher. 

Sjjellinff. — 111 oral spelling, the words sliould ho 
distinctly pronounced by the pupil before they are 
spelled, then each letter clearly uttered, a pause made 
beiween the syllables, and the word again pronounced 
after all the letters have been given. The familial" 
words taught, in addition to those in the reading les- 
sons, should include such appropriate words as the 
children most commonly hear and use. These should 
he printed or written on the blaokhoard by the teacher, 
and copied by the pupils, on their slates. The same 
words may also be spelled orally. 

The" chief use of si>elling consists in writing words; 
therefore, as early as possible, it should be taught by 
writing. As the first step in this direction, let pupils 
commence in this grade to study sj^eUirty lessons by 
copyiny the words on slates. 



ARITHMETIC. 

Addinff. — It would be well for the teacher, before 
commencing the lessons of this Graile, in Arithmetic, 
to read the directions for teaciiing " Adding " in the 
preceding Grade. 

Buring the exercises of counting and adding with 
the Numeral Frame, do not allow the children to count 
and add by rote. See that due attention is given to 
the objects counted. When the pupils can add readily 
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single columns, each composed of like numbers, as all 

2'a, all 3's, 4's, 5'a, fte., teach them to add single columns 

com^josed of different small numbers, as 2's and 3's; 

%'&, S's, and 4's ; also 2's, 3's, i's, and 5'b. 

2 4 5 These combinations should be illustrated 

3 3 4 on the Numeral Frame at first, then 

2 3 3 tiiught with figures on the blackboard ; 

3 4 2 and subsequently copied by tlie pupils on 
3 3 5 their slates, and added by them silently. 
3 2 4 In adding, let the pupils be trained from 

2 4 3 the first to name only the' sums, thus: 

3 3 2 3, 5, 8, 10, 13, 15, 18, 20, 23, 25 ;— 4, 6, 

2 3 5 9, 13, 15, 18, 33, 34, 37, 31;— 4, 9, 11, 

3 4 4 14, 18, 23, 25, 28, 32, 37. 

— — — To make the pupils familiar with the 
25 31 37 sums produced by adding the separate 
numbers, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, to 
each number below 20, arrange the figures on the black- 
board thus: 

1 3 3 4 5 G 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 eK. 
llllllltl 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 

1 3 3 4 5 C 7 8 !) 10 11 13 13 14 15 IG 



1 3 3 4 .'t 6 7 8 9 ■ 10 11 12 13 14 15 
333323222 23 33 3 33 

2 3 4 5 G 7 S 9 10 11 13 13 14 IS 16 17 

Continue this arrangement until the pupils can add, 
both on the blackboard and on slates, each number 
from 1 to 9 to each number below 30, both in the order 
given, and out of this order. 
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Reading and Writing Fiffures.— Both the 

reading and writing of numbera in figures can be 
taiight most thoroughly in steps, or groups. The 
figures should be presented first in their order, in con- 
nection with counting; then out of their order. In 
tliis Grade the figures should be taught loithout m(7>ie- 
ration. The following groups will indicate appropriate 
steps : 
First Step. Second Step. Tldrd Step. Fourth Step. Fifth Step. 

10 100 100 300 300 

11 200 101 201 301 
13 300 103 303 302 

13 400 103 203 303 

14 600 104 204 ZOi 

15 600 105 305 305 



to to to to 

99, 199. 399. 399. 

These steps may be continued in this manner through 
999. As much time will be required to teach the Jirst 
and ihird steps as for any four otlier steps. Let the 
children be trained to read and write the numbers con- 
tained in each step, readily, before talcing up the next 
one in order. 

If properly conducted, these lessons will train the 
pupils to read and write numbers through 199 in one 
month, and any number expressed by three figures in 
two months. 
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Momavh JStimbers, — Besides teaching what num- 
bers ui'e represented by I, V, X, and L, and tlieir com- 
binations to sixty, the pupils should be trained to tell 
the time of day as indicated ou the face of a clock. 



OBJECT LESSONS. 

Form, — When the pupils have learned to recognize 
a given shape by means of its representative form in 
the set of "Object Teaching Foiins and Solids," they 
should be led to discover the same shape in several 
other objects- See remarks on page 34, relative to 
Form and Methods for teaching it. 

During the first lessons on lines, the attention of the 
pupils was properly directed to their shapes only, as 
straight, crooked, curved, waved, spiraL When they 
are taught to recognize and name the positions of lines, 
as vertical, slanting or oblique, and horizontal, they 
sliould be trained to apply these names of positions to 
objects as well as to lines. 

Color* — In lessons on color, the name should first 
be associated with the color which it rei)resentB, by 
showing that color and requiring the pupils to point 
it out on the chai't, and among colored objects. To 
recite names and descriptions of colors, without also 
knowing the color when seen, is of no use. The teacher 
should use " Color-Cubes," " Colored-Cards," " Color- 
Charts," and other colored objects for illustrating these 
lessons, and require the pupils to show, by placing in 
groups colors that nearly resemble each other, with 
what degree of accuracy they distinguish colors; and 
at the same time they should be taught to know com- 
mon shades and tints by tlii'ir names. 
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Mwmati Body.— la giving the lessons on the 
Jiiiman body, let tlie pupils point out iind give the 
names and uses of ixtrts, as parts and uses of the arm, 
hand, leg, foot, etc. 

Oftjecte.— Let the pupils point out parts of objects, 
and the teacher give their names and uses; then let the 
children give the names and uses of the parts as the 
teacher points to them, 

N. E. — Should the teacher desire more explicit in- 
formation relative to methods for giving lessons on 
plane forms, solids, position of lines, sJiades of colors, 
the human body, and on common objecls, for this and 
the succeeding Gravies, than the space will allow in this 
book, it may be found in the treatment of these topics 
in Jieia Primary Oiject Lessons. 



DRAWING AND WRITING. 
On Slates,-~In this Grade, the instruction should 
be continued in a manner similar to that for the Tenth 
Grade, which see. The teacher should give full illus- 
trations on the blackboard, relative to each point and 
step of the lessons. 

MANAGEMENT. 

Doing. — Children learn much faster by doing than 
by merely repeating what they have been told. There- 
fore, whenever possible, arrange tlie exercises of each 
subject BO that the pupils may be called upon io do 
something which relates to that subject, toitk their 
hands ; also so as to require them io tell what they see 
and do. 
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Refftilar Oeewpation for aU the JPupils.— 

A teacher wlio furuishes thafc regular and constant oc- 
cupation which commands tJie attention of all the pu- 
pils during the several exercises of the day, thereby 
gives the beat assurance of ability to manage a school 
successfully. Indeed, the secret of niaintitining good 
discipline chiefly lies in this. Hence the manner of 
teaching becomes an important element of good man- 
agement as well as of good instruction, for ifc is this 
which chiefly determines the order of the class. Fur- 
thermore, habits of learning are acquired from the pre- 
Tailing methods of teaching. 

To learn how to manage a class or school, so that all 
the pupils may have constant occupation, and may give an 
interested attention to all the exercises, should be the 
aim of every teacher. Proper changes in the manner 
of presenting the diflferent lessons upon the same subject, 
and even changes in the manner of conducting the ex- 
ercise of a single lesson will be useful to the teacher 
toward the attainment of this aim. 

In a class composed of young children, freqiient alter- 
nations from answers by individual pupils to responses 
by the entire class will aid in maintaining the attention 
of all the pupils. Great care, however, will he necessary, 
on the part of the teacher, to prevent the pupils, while 
speaking in concert, from using sing-song tones. This 
may be prevented by requiring them always to use the 
falling inflection in answers by the entire class, and by 
never allowing them to repeat the answer, or statement, 
without a request from the teacher, made after each re- 
sponse by the class. 
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(PRIHAKY.) 

Time allowed, — about five m/mthg. 



Readiwj. — First Reader cnmpletetl, and an liasy Second 
Reader commenceil ; pupils to be able to read Uncntly in good 
conversational tones, with proper attention to the pau^a. 



Phonetics.— ^aais occarring in words of oi 
silent letters to be distinguislied. 



ARITHMETIC. 

Adding.— BiagX^ columns of ten figures ; nddlug by decades, 
tbrougli to'. 

Numeration MiA JVoteWow.— Reading and writing figui^ 
tbrougU nine places (98T, 654, 331). 

afe«((rf.— Simple, practical questions which require the add- 
ing of numbers from 5 to 9 lo numbers below 30 ; also, subtract- 
ing similar numbers. 

M-utUpltcettioti toMe commenced. 

Honrnn Numbers.— Their combinations through two hun- 
dreds. Tlie Key to Roman Numbers lo be taught. 
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GRADED COURSE OF INSTRUCTION. 



OBJECT LESSONS. 

i*'o»^.— Parallel iimi perpeDcliculai- lines, angles, prisma, 
pyramids, surfaces, circumference, diiimeter, eic. 

Co^or,— Primary and secondary colors. 

Human J3o(ij/.~Pi'iiicipai bones and tltfiir uses. 

Animeas.— Names and uses of familiar animals ; also where 
lliey live. 

P/a«*s,~Names of trees, plants, flowers, fruits, etc. ; also 
where tliey grow. 

Objects.— Principal qualities, pans, and uses. 



DRAWING AND \VBTTING. 

On S?«ies,— Drawing plane figures ; writing simple words ; 
formation of capitals tauglit. 

MANAGEMENT. 
Physical Tralnitig — Daily physical exercise and pure 
air are indispensable to tlie health of children. Provide them 
with both during the hours of school duties. 
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How TO Teach 



SUBJECTS OF THE EIGHTH 



Meading. — The exercises for teaching Reading in 
the Eighth Grade may be divided into three steps, as in 
the Minth Grade. 

First Step. — Training the pupila to know the words 
at eight; also what the words mean. 

Second Step. — Attention to the thoughts expressed 

Tiiird St^. — Eeading lu eisy, conveisitional tones 

1. The pnpila miy be trained to tnow the words at 
sight by writing tbfm m columns on the blackboaid — 
by pronouncing them from their books, commencnig 
with the last word of the par'igraph and piocLeding m 
an order the reveise of that pnisned in leadmg 

3. As soon as the woids aie kno'wn leadily at sight, 
chief attention should be given to the thoughts expressed. 
The pupils may be led to attend to the thoughts ex- 
pressed by requiring them to find out what the senten- 
ces tell \yithont reiding them aloud. The teacher may 
aid them m this matter by proceeding in a manner 
similar to the following: Eeqnest the class to loot at 
the first sentence, and each member to raise a hand when 
able to tell what the sentence is about. When several 
hands are held up call upon different pupils to state, iu 
their own language, what the sentence telle. Proceed in 
a similar manner with other sentences of the lesson, and 
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require the pupils to tell what those sentences say. The 
teacher may ask : What does the first line tell lis ? 
What do the words in the next sentence say ? AVho cau 
tell what the nest paragraph is about ? 

3. When tli'e pnpila have accomplished the first two 
steps in a given reading lesson, they will be pi-epared to 
take the iliiri step, and will readily learn to read with 
easy, conversational tones. Special care should bo taken 
in this grade to train the pupils in habits of clearness 
and distinctness of enunciation, also to read in an easy, 
speaking voice. 

Faults in reading are most readily overcome when the 
efforts to correct them are chiefly directed to one kind 
at a time, and the training continned until the pnpila 
clearly perceive the fiiult and take the proper means to 
correct it. 

IPtinctiiation. — The time commonly spent in teach- 
ing children to recite definitions of punctuation-mai'ks 
is wasted. Instead of this, lead the pupils to observe 
that a sliort pause is made at a comma, a little longer 
pause ai a semicolon, and still long&r pauses at the 
qttestion-marh aa.A.period. Lead the pupils to see that 
the question-mark points out a question, and a period 
the end of a sentence. The uses of all the marks of 
pauses, as well as the hyphen, apostrophe, and quota- 
tion-marks, should first be explained from the black- 
board, then examples of their use should be pointed 
out by the pupils in their reading books. 

Phonetics,— In this grade the pupils should be 
taught to distinguish the sounds of given letters in 
words of one syllable, and to make these sounds, as, the 
sound of a in slate, a in hall, o in n<if, o in do, u mfuU, 
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fmfar,fm of, k in kite, m in man, c m cow, etc 
IVheii the pupils can distingriiah aiiS make tlie soiinda 
in words of one syllable, they may be required to tell 
which letters have no sonnd in given words; also, to 
name the vowel sound hj its number; as in the word 
viahe, m-a-k, make, a has its first sonnd, the e is silent ; 
bought, h-a-t, Ijought; on repi-eseiits the fourth sound of 
a, g and h are silent. 

As a method for training pupils to distlngniah the 
sihnt letters, lei; them first sound a word, giving each 
sound as heard when the word is properly pronounced 
—then spell it, naming each letter in order— next tell 
which letters have no sound. 

Care needs to be taken, in each grade, to prevent the 
pupils from making the short sounds of a, e, i, o, and u, 
too long, when sounded alone. Let each of thesi^ 
sounds be made very short, as heard in at, net, it, not, 
nut. 

I>efinitions.-~-In giving the meaning of separate 
words, in some instances a description of the object, or 
of Its use, if the word be a name, or a simple statement 
about that which is meant by it, will illustrate the 
pupil's understanding of it better than the use of the 
word in a sentence. Let this exercise be so conducted 
as to avoid mechanical forms of definition, and witli a 
sufficient variety and simplicity to secure a clear knowl- 
edge of the meaning of the words. The practice of 
using the given words in sentences, so as to illustrate 
tlicir meaning,, should be continued in this grade. 

Spellinf/. — Care should be taken in oral spelling to 
have each pupil pronounce the word befoi-e spelling it, 
to name each letter distinctly, to make a pause between 
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the syllahht, ind to pionouiice the word again wlieii all 
the letteis have hem uiimed. 

As Boon a% the pupils c tn write words on their slates 
they ihoiiia hive much inaetice in spelling by writing 
words from dictation 

In selecting familiar words it would be well to re- 
quest the pupils to name words for the teacher to write 
on the hlackhoaid, and aU the class, afterward, to copy 
these on then slates But teachers should not depend 
entirely npon the pupils for such words ; they should add 
to tlie hst othci appio^iiite common words. 



^(f^f J*!/.— Continue the exercise of adding single 
columns, in the same manner as in the Ninth Grade, 
making them more 
6 6 7 7 8 8 9 9 difficult, gradually, 
65708798 until the pupils can 
6475809'? add readily, without 
(53748596 counting, columns 
6 c 7 3 8 4 9 9 of ten or twelve 
65 7 78808 figures each, which 
jj 4 7 6 8 7 9 7 are composed of 
6 15 7 5 8 i> G 78, 8s, and 9s. 
6 6 7 4 8 5 9 9 The progi-essive ar- 
6 5 7 3 8 4 9 8 rangement of these 
64778897 columns is illus- 
63768796 trated hero. When 

_ — _-_ the pupils have 

learned to add a 
column on the lilackhoa.rd, tliey should copy it on their 
slates, and then ea£;h add it singly, writing the sum 
underneath it. 
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Adding by Decades will greatly fadlitiite learning to 
add accurately and rapidly. 

Appropriate steps toward teacliing pupils to add iy 
decades may be taken by writing various combinations 
of numbers on the blackboard, in the following form 
and order, and requiring the pupils to add the numbers 
orally, and afterward to copy them on their slates and 
add them again : 
5 16 25 35 45 55 C5 TS 85 ii5 



!) 


IQ 


29 


30 


4!) 


5E! 


etc. 








7 


17 


37 


;i7 


47 


57 


'!? 


77 


H7 


97 


7 


7 


7 


7 


7 


7 


7 


7 


^ 


7 


14 


34 


34 


44 


54 


04 


etc. 











in 


20 


3!) 


49 


5 SI 


no 


79 


SO 


fl9 


1 


7 


7 


7 


7 


1 


1 


1 


1 


7 



"When the yarious combinations with each of the nine 
digits have been made thus in the form of decades, the 
pupils may be required to review them by writing on 
their slates, in groups, combinations of two numbers 
each, that, when added, will produce in the unit figures 
the following: 0, 1, 3, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9. 

By means of these and similar exercises, children 
can be led to observe that the same numbers always 
produce a like figure when added, as tliat 9 and 7 
always give the unit G, whether the numbers be 19 
and 7, or 29 and 7, or 37 and 9, or 87 and 9 ; and thus, 
by attending to this fact, while adding single colnmns, 
they can readily acquire the habit of adding without 
eonniinr/. One of the most effectual means toward se- 
cuiing this habit, in "addition to the adding by decades, 
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13 to teach the pupils to give special attention to the 
figure representing the units aa each successive number 
is added, i. e., attention to adding the units. 

To explain this process, the teacher may write a col- 
umn of figures on the blackboard, as represented here 

a. !>■ by the one marked «. Then the pupils maybe 

7 — led to notice the unit figure in each case by 

8 — 3 the teacher's pointing to the successive num- 

9 — 5 bers to be added, and saying: "8 and 9 

6 — will give 7 for the unit figure ; Y and 5 will 

8 — give 2 ; 3 and 9 will give 1 ; 1 and 9 a ; 6 

7 _ 2 and 7 will give 3 ; 3 and 8 a ; 6 and 9 a 5 ; 
5 — 5 and 8 a 3 ; 3 and 7 a 0." 

9 — During this explanatory process, tho 
9 — 1 teacher may write the unit figure opjwsite 
5 — 3 the number added which produces it, as rep- 
9 __ 7 resented in the column marked b. So soon 

8 — as the pupils understand this process of 
— adding and naming the unit figures only, the 
90 teacher should erase the column, h, repre- 
senting these units, and require the pupils to add by 
nimiiug the units, as follows: 8, 7, 3, 1, 0, 5, 3, 0, 6, 5, 
3, 0. When they can do this readily from the black- 
board, the pupils may copy the same column on their 
slates, and add by naming the units in the same manner. 

Then columns made np of other figures may be given 
for similar practice. Aftenvard the pupils may be 
trained to add by naming the sum, as each number is 
added, as follows: 8, 17, 33, 31,. 40, 45, 53, 60, 66,75, 83, 
90. This last form should be followed in the usual 
practice of addition. The preceding ones are intended 
to be used in teaching pupils how to add, that they may 
acquire correct habits. 

Teachers may observe that the nwniber of figiires in 
the column marked I, corresponds with the number of 
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iens in the snm of column a — nine — and tliiit 9 tens, 
with the last unit figure, 0, gives tlie snm of column a. 
Eat this fltct is not of eufBcient practical importance to 
render it desirable that mnch prominence should be 
given to it. 

After pupils have been tlioroughly trained in adding 
single columns, and understand Numeration and dota- 
tion, they can be taught the process of "carrying" in 
examples of two or more columns, by a few lessons. 
For teaching the pupils " to carry," at first tlie examples 
should be very short, consisting of two columns, only. 
Afterward the examples may be made longer, gradually, 
more difficult ones being given by extending botli the 
length of the lines and of the columns. Give many 
more examples with a few long columns than with long 
lines. Care should be taken not to embarrass childi-en by 
giving them long and large examples in addition before 
they can readily add short ones- Let the training be 
thorough in each step, and the progress gradual. Tlie 
work of each succeeding week ought to embrace larger 
examples than were given during the previous one, and 
to firrnish sufficient practice to enable tlie pupils to 
master all the difficulties. 

J^titneration. — On commencing Numeration, the 
three places in the unit's period should be taught by 
the order of their places, and by their names ; as, unit's 
place, \h.s first place on the right-hand side ; ten's place, 
th^i second place from the right-hand side; hundreds 
place, the third place from the right-hand side. When 
the pupils can name each place at sight, both. in order 
and out of order, from the blackboard, and can write 
any number in this period from dictation, proceed to 
teach the thousand's period in a similar manner. The 
placi^s in this period should be taught first as the 
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fourth, fifth, and sixth places; then the pupils should 
be led to observe the similarity of Jiawes between the 
first, second, and third places of the nntCi period, and the 
first, second, and third places of the ihousaiid's period ; 
as units, tens, hundi-eds o£ units ; units, tens, hundreds 
of ihoiisands. When the pupils can both read and 
write any number readily, fj-om units to hundreds of 
thousands, proceed in the same manner to teach the 
viillion's period. Train the papils so that they can 
name any place at sight, in order and out of order, aud 
give the order of any place wlien its name is men- 
tioned; also ivrite readily any number through hun- 
dreds of millions, from dictation. Care should be taken 
to teach the pupils to -write the figures neatly, and in 
straight columns. Two or three weeks may be spent on 
the unit's period, before proceeding to the thousand's 
period. 

Mental Arithmetic— In the Eighth Grade the 
■ answers to the questions in Mental Arithmetic ehonld 
be simple and concise. The language used should be 
suflScient to render the solution of the example, and the 
answer to it, clearly intelligible to a listener, yet so brief 
as not to retard, unnecessarily, the process of mentjil 
calculation. Appropriate forms for answering questions 
in Mentwl Arithmetic, in the Jliglith Grade, may be seen 
in the following examples : 

How many are six apples and three apples? - 
Ahs. — Six apples and three apples are nine apples. 

If a coat cost $15, and a hat $5, how much will both 
cost? ^»s.— Both will cost the sum of $15 and 15, 
which is $20. 

Henry had 8 marbles and bought 4 more ; liowmany 
marbles had he then ? Ahs. — Henry then liad tlie sum 
of 8 marljlcs u,iid i mcrbleg, which is VZ marbles. 
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A boy had 9 apples and gave away 5 of them ; hoT 
many apples had he left? Ans. — He had 4 apples left; 
because, when 5 apples are taken from 9 apples, 4 apples 
will remain. 

MiUtipUcation Table. — In presenting the Mul- 
tiplication Table, it is very desirable that each step be 
thoroughly mastered before taking the succeeding one. 
This table may be illustrated first by means of halls on 
the numeral frame, by arranging the balls in groups of 
kvos, then of threes. When the groups of twos have 
been illustrated by the balls, the teacher may write the 
table of twos on the blackboard, thus : 



G " 3 "13 7x3=14 6x3 = 18 

7 " 3"14,cte. 5x3=10,etc. 7x3=31, etc. 

On placing the Second Form before tlie class for the 
first time, the teacher should explain the use of the 
sij/HS X and =. The pupils may foe told to read the 
sign of multiplication the same as the word " times," 
and the sii/ii of equality the same as "are." 

Let the pupils copy and leim the Fird Form, so as 
to repeat it, both forward and backward. Aftei-ward 
place the Second Fonn on the blackboard, and let tlie 
pupils give each answer oiallj , ilso copy the table and 
write the answers- When the table of hoos has been 
learned in both forms, teach the table of threes in the 
First Form, then in the Second Form, and afterward 
review both of tbem, in combination, in a Tliird Form, 
somcwllat as follows : 
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Third Form. 

4x2= 8x3= 9x3^ 4x3= 

5x3= 5x2= 8x3= Gx3 = 

9x3= 7x3= 3x6= 7x2= 

2x3= Cx2= 3x4= 3x9= 

All the tables may be taught on the same plan — firat 
ill oi-der, then out of order, then by combination with 
the tables previously learned. New tables ehould not 
be presented before the pupils have learned thoroughly 
eaeli preceding one through the three forms. 

Roman lumbers. — In the Eighth Grade, the 
Key to fioman Numbers should be explained to the 
pupils, and numerous applications of it made to a vari- 
ety of combinations, viz.: When letters representing 
equal values stand side by side, and when a letter rep- 
resenting a, smaller number stands on the rtffhi-hand 
■ side of one representing a larger number, the values of 
each are to be added, as II two, XX ttventy, VI six, XV 
fifteen, LX sixty, XXX thirty. When the letter repi-e- 
senting a smaller number stands on ^cleft-\ma<\. side 
of one i-epreeenting a larger number, the value of the 
fe/7-hand letter is to be talien from the value of the 
rijrfti-hand letter, as, tbe valpe of I is to be taken from 
the value of V in the comhination IV, -which gives 
four, the number represented by IV; the value of X 
taken fi'om the value of L in XL givesforty as the 
number represented by XL, etc. Training the pupils 
in numerous applications of this Key will save much of 
the time usually spent in memorizing the Roman Num- 
bers. It will be well to give unusual combinations, 
occasionally, as— VL; VC; VX; VV; XXXX; LO; 
XLLV ; etc., and request the pupils to apply the Key 
and tell what number each stands for. 
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OBJECT LESSONS. 

'Form. — Speciiil care should be taken, in teaching 
various Eoi-ms and Solids, to cause the pupils to dis- 
cover the given shape in other objeeta than those shown 
by the teacher from the set of " Object-Teaching Forms." 
For the accomplishment of this pnrpose freqnent re- 
yiews should be had, without presenting the forms which 
represent the shapes that have already been learned, 
when the pupils maybe requested to mention several 
objects of the given shapes. 

Ijead the pupils to observe that all prtsvis have oblong 
sides, and all pyramids triangular sides; that prisms 
differ in the number of their sides, and in the shape of 
their ends ; that pyramids differ in the number of their 
sides, iind in the shape of their bases. 

Lines and Angles.— In isixching pupils what consti- 
tutes parallel lines, lead them to notice the fact that the 
Mnt^a &xe side-iy-siiU ; that they are the sajhc distance 
apart at all opposite points ; afterward, in a subsequent 
grade, they can easily be led to observe that both lines 
extend in the same direction ; also that they can never 
meet. 

In previous grades, the pupils have become familiar 
with the terms sharp, square, and blunt, as applied to 
corners; use this knowledge to ilhistrate the different 
liinds of angles, and give the terms acute, right, oMuse, 
to be applied to angles, instead of shaiTt, square, and 
blunt. In explaining the terms relative to lines, angles, 
diameters, etc., each of them should be illustrated on 
the blacfeboard, and the pupils also required to repre- 
sent them on their slates. 
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Color.— An tlie lessons on Color siiould be illus- 
tratetl with "Color-Charts," " Col or- Cubes," "Colored 
Cards," pieces of ribbon, silk, worsted, or other colored 
objects ; also with good water-colors. Care should be 
t^ken to make the pnpils underatand that by mixing 
two Primary colors, a Secondary color will be prodneed; 
also that no Primary color can be formed by mixing two 
Secondary colors. They should also be taiight which 
Primary colors will produce each of the Secondary 
colors; and what two Primary colors each Secondary 
color contains. 

If desired, more definite directions relative to tills 
matter may be found in Ife?ti Prmary Object Lessons. 

Human Body.— It is impoiiant that the pnpils 
should learn to point out the location of those bones 
and other parts of the body for which they are taught 
names and uses. 

. Animals.— The lessons on animals should at first 
be conversational, and of such a character aa to lead 
the children to notice, when away from school, the 
various kinds of movements of different animals, as, 
walking, running, jumping, hopping, flying, swimming, 
etc.; so that they may be able to tell what animals 
move in a given manner. 

After the teacher has led the children to obsei-ve the 
different classes of animals, as beasts, birds, fishes, etc., 
by showing them pictures of each, let them be requested 
to give the names of some animals of each class which 
they have seeji. The names thus given might be writ- 
ten on the blackboard in groups corresponding to their 
several classes. 

During these lessons on animals, let the names of 
those used for food, and of their ilesh,be written on the 
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Waekboard as the cliildreii mention them, and the 
spelling of each be taught. 

JPlantS' — After talking with the children abotjt 
different kinds of flowers, plants, grains, fruits, trees, 
etc., which tliey have seen, and after they ai'e able to 
name several of those most common, their attention 
may he directed to different pai-ts of ti-ees, as, roots, 
trunk, bmnehes, limbs, leaves, etc. The teacher will find 
efficient aid in presenting this subject, by the use of 
" Prang's Natural History Series, for Plants." 

Objects, — Pupils should he led to point out and 
name the parts of common objects, to tell the shape of 
the parts, and the uses, color, etc., of the objects. This 
exercise should be so conducted as to give the children 
the ability to describe readily objects which they see. 

Objects having special qualities in a prominent 
degree should be shown, and the pupils led to observe a 
given quality in several objects, as a means of teachuig 
them to recognize the same quality whenever it may 
come within their observation. The spelling of the 
words representing the objects, their parts, uses, color, 
and qualities, may be taught. 

DRAWING jVND WRITING. 

On, Slates, — All neeessaiy explanations and illus- 
trations as to the manner of drawing figures, the foima- 
tion of small letters and capitals, should be made by tlie 
teacher from tlie blackboard, first to the whole class ; 
afterward, attention may be directed more to the work 
of individuals of the class, for the purpose of giving 
special instruction. 
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Let the teacher of the class select, each day, six slates 
ffom those pupils who have made the most commend- 
able improYement in di-awing and ivritiHg, and place 
them on her desk for inspection by the class. If prop- 
erly managed, this plan will prove a good incentive to 
improvement in neatness in the drawing and writing. 

Use of Pencils. — The pupils should not be allowed 
to writ* with diort pencils. Particular care must be 
taken as to methods of holding both pencil and pen, 
also to the position of the body while writing and di-aw- 
iiig, to avoid permanent cui-vature of the spine from 
bending sideways; and serious injury to the eyesight 
from inclining the !iead too far forwai'd, and holding it 
too near the desk. 

MAKAOEMEKT. 

Physical Training.— The pnpils in all the 
gi-ades shonld be exercised daily in such a manner as 
to expand the lungs, develop the muscles, and impart 
an easy and graceful carriage to the body. Calisthenic 
exercises may be employed for the attainment of tliese 
objects. 

Five minutes spent once an hour, or even more fre- 
quently> in simple changes of the position of the body, 
by reqiiiring the school or class to stand and to sit to- 
gether tliree or four times in succession, also to exercise 
the arms briskly, will do much for the physical comfort 
of pupils, and even increase the progress in their studies. 

The necessity of pure air in a sehool-rooni is a matter 
too serious to be neglected by any teacher for a 
single hour. Yet quite too commonly, even wliere 
the means for securing it have been provided, teachers 
carelessly neglect ventiJatioii. 
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(PHIMAKY.) 

Time allowed, about fivo mouths. 

LANGUAGE. 

eoTwiifcuifoj'j' witU conversatiimal ti 



jPAo»ertc«.— Sounds of short wortls 
given by the pupils— exereises to be had for correcting indistinct 
liuunciation. 

of words to l>ii giTtn, cliitfly liy 



■Oral and written— words fromtlie reading les- 
otlier common words. 



ARITHMETIC. 
Addition,— WM'ix practical examples. 
Subtraction.— Thu processes taught and practiaU esamplts 

JlfitttfirficrtMOM.— Miiltipiiers'from 1 to 13 inclusive. 

Mental ArUhmeHc.—PiaQUcs.\ questions inAddMon, Sab- 
r/ jc(wft.and M'dUpUcation. Also Oral DrUla for rapid combina- 
tions of numbers. 

Multiplication TaWe.— Continued tliroueh 13 times la. 

Boman. Numbers.— BeviewcA. 

TalOex of Measure,— Vniied Stales money ; time ; liciuid 
and dry meastircs. 
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OBJECT LESSONS. 

Form..— The polygons, arc, railkis, and other forms. 

Sise.— Comparative, and measured. 

Colftr, — Harmony of colors. 

Human Body.— Organs of llic senses. 

Animala. — Comparison and simple classification by groups, 
fnvulies, etc. 

J'ian/s.— Shapes of riwts, leaves, flowers, etc. Plants used 
for food, etc. 

Objects and Qwet^Wtcs.— Continued. 

Occupations.— TTa<ica, tatih, produclious, commodities, etc. 

GEOGRAPHY— PREPARATORY STEPS. 

Place and Direction.— Mrsi. Position of olijecls on a 
table. ■ Second. Position of objects in the class-room. T/drd. 
Location and direction of streets and other objects near the 
school. 

DRAWING AND WRITING. 

On Slates.— Wordis and short sentences to he written from 
dictation ; Capitols to he used. Drawing simple figures. 

On Paper.— Siinpln words of. small letters. The pupils to 
be tauglit to write their names, with their ages, and tlie date. 
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LANGUAGE. 

Reading. — The methods given for teacLhig Read- 
ing in the Eighth Grade should be continued in the 
Seventh Grade. It is exceedingly important that chil- 
dren be early trained to give attention to the eubjeet- 
matter of what they i-ead. 

Should the teacher find her class using monotonous 
or unnatural tones, several selections should be made 
of reading lessons that are composed chiefly of conversa- 
tions. -These maybe used for training the pupils to 
read in easy, speaking tones. Afterwards, other selec- 
tions may follow, and special care be taken to teach the 
pupils to read in a pleasant, colloquial style. Call upon 
different pupils to imitate the style of the best readers 
in the class. 

Two extremes, as to the amount of reading which the 
class is taken over, should be avoided — that of keeping 
the pupils too long on the same lesson, and that of 
reading over many lessons without sufficient attention 
to the matter and manner of reading. The first extreme 
destroys the pupils' interest in this exercise, and pre- 
vents them from acquiring the habit of reading to gain 
information ; the second leads to eai'elessness in manner, 
and the habit of reading without sufficient attention to 
the subject of the lesson, and to what is related con- 
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The use oillalics should be illustrate*! from the black- 
boai'd first, and afterwan! the pupils should be required 
to find examples in reading lessons, and to tell why the 
given Italic words are used. 

Fhoneticfi. — Cai'e should he taken, in conducting 
the exercises in sounds, to train the pupils iu liahits of 
distinctness of enunciation, and in the use of smooth 
tones of voice ; — uttering the separated sounds of words 
will aid in accomplishing the first ; and making tlie 
S3unds with varying pitches aud different volumes of 
voice will aid in producing the second. Silent letters 
sho Id he jo ted ut ly the pupils. They should 
1 o be requ red to tell what soLiiid each letter has in 
gye ol alton ike the sound. These sounds 
n'lyb Is blone hit as follows: — Call, c has 
the ou d of i 1 as ta fourth sound, the first I 
hst on so dtle second I is silent. Bought, 
5 i s ts ov so nd epresenfc the fourth sound 

of a // are si t M as its own sound. Think, th 
are so nded tog ther J as its second sound, n has 
the bound of _/ A 1 as ts own sound. 

Definitiotts, — All modes of teaching that will 
allow pupils to give mere memorized definitions, with- 
out the ability to illustrate the meaning of the given 
words by their use in complete sentences should be 
avoided. During the exercises in definitions, the 
pupils' faults of language should he corrected. 

SpeHinff. — The exercises for teaching spelling in 
the Seventh Grade may be continued as in the Eighth 
Grade. 
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Addition. — The exercises in this grade should he 
extended to examples with from four to six cohimns of 
twelve or fifteen figures each; and with occasional 
examples of six or eight lines, embracing millions. 
Practical examples, re!ating to matters of daily occur- 
rence in business, should be given. 

Exercises for training the pupils to add without 
counting should be continued in this grade in a man- 
ner similar to those described for the Eighth Grade, on 
pages 53, 53 and 54. 

Subtraction. — The processes of Subtraction may 
he arranged in three steps, and taught in their order, 
as follows, viz.: 

First Step. — With short examples in which each figure 
in the subtrahend represents a number that is smaller 
than the one above in the minuend. 

Second Step. — With examples in which it is neces- 
sary to take or " to borrow " from the column of a 
higher denomination. 

Third Step. — With examples having naughts in the 
minuend, making it necessary to take from the third 
or fourth column on the left. 

The Second and Third Stejjs may be illustrated first 
by the use of bundles of sticks ; also by the use of cents, 
dimes, and dollars, somewhat as follows ; Prom 5 doUai'S, 
4 dimes, and 3 cents take 3 dollars 8 dimes and 5 cents. 
Since I have only 2 cents, I must take one of the dimes 
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and get it changed into cents. This will leave 3 dimts, 
and give me 13 cents in all. From the 12 cents I can tjike 
5 cents, and 7 cents will remain. I wish to take 
awfiy 8 dimes, but find tiiiit I have only 3 dimes remain- 
ing ; therefore I must take one of the dollars and get 
it changed into dimes, wliich will leave 4 dollars, and 
give me 13 dimes in all. Now I can take away 8 dimes 
and have 5 dimes left. Then I can take 3 dollars from 
4 dollars, and have 3 dollars left. This explanation 
may be followed by another in which the same figures 
(543—385), ai'e used as units, tms, and hundreds. 

The process of representing these illustrations may 
be shown on the blackboard, thus : 

10 10 

4 3 10 4 3 10 

$5 A<X 2c ph. ^t. 3 units 

3 8d 5c 3 8 5 



13 od ?€ 3 5 7 

Afterward the process of the Second and Third Steps 
may be further represented on the blackboard, with 
common examples in subtraction, by cancelling the 
figures from which one has leen taken, and writing the 
remainder above it thus : 



14 4 5 





9 9 10 


5 10 1.10 


3 f0 10 4 10 


10 3 2 


3 4 


15 4 15 


13 5 4 5 3 



3818 905 104597 

After this process, commonly called "borrowing" 

(bnt which is really a change in a part of the higher 

denomination without altering the value of the entire 

number), has been illustrated on the blackboard by the 
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teacher, the pupils should be required to copy on their 
elates the same examples, also the process of iaking 
from a figure representing a numberof a higher denom- 
ination, by cancelling ; then similai- examples should 
be giren them to wiite out in full, that they may become 
familiar with the process of taking from, by cancelling. 
Forms of iUusiratiou for explaining a subject should 
be continued no longer than maybe necessary to enable 
the pupils to understand the subject The process of 
cancelling in illustrating subtraction should be used for 
a few days only. When it is first dropped, another plan 
may be adopted to represent the changes in the figures. 
A dot may be placed over the figure in the minuend to 
indicate that it must be considei'ed one less in the sub- 
ti'action, thus : 

4:263 16320 240050 

U45 15415 liJ5453 

2818 905 104597 ' 

In subtracting these examples, the pupil niiglit say : 

S from 10 leave 7 ; 5 from 14 leave 9 ; 4 from 9 leave 5 ; 

5 from 9 leave 4 ; 3 from 3 leave ; 1 from 3 leaves 1 — 

remainder 104,597. 

This process is shorter and less liable to mistakes in 
practice than the common way of " borrowing one " 
from a figure in the minuend, and " cariying one " to 
the next figure in the subtrahend ; besides, it prepares 
the way for readily understanding the operations in 
" Compound Numbers," 

multiplication. — Instruction in regard to the 
processes of multipUcation may be presented in four 
steps, as follows : 
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First Step. — Give examples in which no single prod- 
uct will exceed nine, as 

243 3,143 3,231 331,233 



48G G,a84 i),693 093,690 

Second Step. — Give examples in which it will be neces- 
sary " to caiTy " to the next column, including multi- 
pliers of a single figure only, from 2 to 5, as : 

345 4,583 9,435 33,563 



690 13,T49 9,740 162,815 

TInrd Step. — Give examples, including naughts in the 
multiplicand, and use as multipliers 6, 7, 8 and 9. 
2,034 3,102 14,030 10,050 

6 7 8 9 

12,204 21,714 112,160 90,450 

Fourth Step. — Give examples with multiplicands, as 
in the third step, and use for multipliers 10, 11 and 13. 
Teach the pupils where to write ihe first figure in each 
partial product. 

24,005 3,108 40,207 

10 11 13 

240,650 3108 80414 

3108 40207 

34,188 482,484 

First, illustrate the step on the blackboard, then give 
the pupils similar examples for practice on their slates. 
When they have become familiar with one step, proceed 
with the next in order. 
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Mentt^ Arithmetic. — The forms of the answers, 
in this grade, may very properly employ more language 
than in the preceding grade. The Ibllowing examples 
and solutions of them will represent suitable forms : 

Examples: — A man paid $13 for a barrel of flour, $8 
for a ton of coal, and $5 for a load of wood ; how much 
did he pay for all ? Ans. He paid for all the sum of 
$12, $8, and *5, which is $25. 

A farmer paid $40 for a cow, and sold her for $36 ; 
how much did he lose ? Ans. He lost the difference 
between $36 and $40, which is $4. 

What wiD 5 oranges cost, at 4 cents each ? Ans. If 
one orange costs 4 cents, 5 oranges will cost 5 times 4 
cents, or 30 cents. 

Oral Brills. — Exercises for the rapid combination of 
numbers should be introduced during this grade, in 
addition to a continuation of drills by the "decades." 

The class may be trained to add several nunibers, and 
each pupil to write the result on a slate, or give it 
orally. The teacher may give 7 + 3+4+5 + 6 + 4 + 3+4 
+ 5, are how many ? In giring these examples for ad- 
dition, the teacher may say, at first, 7 and 3 and 4 and 
5, etc. Subsequently the pupils should be taught the 
meaning of the word plus, and then these examples 
may be given thus : 7 plus 3 plus 4 plus 6, etc 

Each pupil, having added these numbers mentally, 
should write the sum obtained on the slate, and the 
t«acher should then ascertain which pnpils have per- 
formed the addition correctly. 

MuUipUcation Tables.— Wat^n all of theso 
tables, through 13 times 13 have been taught by the 
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three forms as described in the Eighth Grade, they may 
be reviewed from the blackboard ia the following form, 
the pupils reading tlias: 5 times 6 are 30 ; ti times 5 
are 30 ; 9 times 5 are 45 ; 5 times 9 are 45, etc. 



■e30; 



45; 6x8 ■' 8x0 ' 



In writing these tables on the blackboard for this 
review, the several products may be omitted, and tlie 
pnpils reqnired to give them from memory. At this 
stage the teacher should explain the use of the sign ( x ) 
of multiplication. 

Moman Nuinbem, — Review and give further 
applications of the key, as indicated in the directions 
relative to this subject for the Eighth Grade. 

Tables of Measure, — The tables of weights and 
measures should be introduced iirst, by talking with 
the pupils about their experience in the use of them, 
and by familiar illustrations given by this means. 
Thus the table of United States money may be illus- 
trated by cents, dimes, and dollars; that of liquid 
measure, by what the children know about buying milk, 
molasses, kerosene, etc., by the pint and quart ; that of 
dry measure, by purchases at the grocery, by quarts, 
small measures, peeks, etc. ; that of time, by observing 
the hours marked on the clock, and by attention to the 
days, weeks, months, etc. 

After talking with the pupils about the uses of a 
given table, write it on the blackboard, and let them 
repeat it ; then they may copy the items on slat«s, both 
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in the order of the table and in a different order. Con- 
tinue the repetition and copying until tlie table ia 
thorouglily learned. Each of the tables may be present- 
ed and learned in a similai- r 



TABLES FOB THE SEVEKTII GJiADE. 



10 mills inako 1 cent. 
10 cents " 1 dime. 
10 dimos " 1 dollar. 
10 dollars ■' 1 eagle. 



) States Money. 



cents mati) one dollar, 

" " one-half dollar. 

5 " " one quarter of 

5 cents make tliree quarters 
of a dollar. 



4 gills make 1 pint. 

3 pints " 1 quart. 

4 quarts " 1 gallon. 
31^ galls. ■' 1 liarrel. 



3 pints make 1 quart. 
2 quarts " 1 small i 
8 quarts " 1 peck. 

4 peeks " I bushel. 



Time Mbasukb. 



60 seconds make 1 



31 hours ' 

30 or 31 days ' 
] 3 months ' 



1 week. 
1 month. 

1 century 



Sunday, 

Monday, 

Tuesday, , 

Wednesday, 

Thursday, 

Friday, 

Saturday, 



Bsasons of tlie Year. 



March, ) 



December, 

January, 

February, 
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RevieiB. — In reviewing these tables, the teacher may 
question the pupils somewhat as follows : Ho-w many 
hoars make a day? How many days make a year? 
How many days make a week ? How many weeks 
make a year? How many minutes make an hour? 
How many months make a year ? What is the shoi-test 
measure of time ? What does it take to make the long- 
est measure of time ? How many quarts make a gal- 
lon ? How many quarts in three gallons ? How many 
quarts make a peck ? How many pints in two quai'ts ? 
How many quarts in two pecks ? Which is more, one 
bushel or three pecks ? 

A variety of similar questions may he asked after the 
tables have been learned in their order. 



■ OBJECT LESSONS. 

It is not intended that each topic under this heading 
shall be made the subject of a lesson each day ; but it 
is ex])ected that a lesson will be given each day upon 
some one of these topics, and that these shall be varied 
so as to embrace all the topics of the grade during each 
month. Much more time and a greater number of les- 
sons will be rocjiiired for some of these topics than for 
others. 

Form. — It is very desirable to have the manner of 
presenting the lessons on this subject varied in each 
succeeding grade, so as to avoid the possibility of mem- 
orizing and reciting any formula. To secure this end, 
let the reviews of the matter taught in preceding grades 
be so conducted as to compel attention to the shape of 
the various objects. 
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By requiring the pupils to describe the shape of ob- 
jects placed before the class, the t«acher will be enabled 
to test their knowledge otform. 

Sise. — This subject may be illustrated by various ob- 
jects, as strings of different sizes and lengths, slips of 
paper of different lengths and widths, and small pieces 
of wootL The pupils will obtain clear perceptions of 
size and of leugtli, by being required to judge of the 
size and length of objects before them, and of lines on 
the blackboai'd, then to measure these and ascertain 
the approximate correctness of their estimates. Draw- 
ing lines of given lengths on the slate, followed by a 
careful measurement of them, is a valuable means for 
training pupils to accuracy in determining size and 
length by the eye. 

Color.— The lessons on color, for this grade, should 
lead the pupils to perceive that some colors appear well 
when placed side by side, while others do not. For 
this purpose lead them to compare red and (/reeti with 
blue and t/refu ; blue and orange with yelloto and orange; 
yellow and pxtrple with Hue and purple, or red and 
purple. 

All lessons on color should be illustrated with colored 
objects. Pieces of libbon, silk,' worsted, colored paper, 
water colors, etc., may be used for this purpose. 

Human Sody. — In teaching children the names 
and uses of the organs of sense, and their parts, special 
effort should be made to load them to understand the 
subject by means of observations made with their own 
organs of sense. The actual seeing, hearing, feeling, 
tasting, and smelling of objects teach children facts 
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which it is impossible to convey to their minds by 
means of the memorizing of language, however 
thorough and precise. 

Animals. — The lessons on this subject should lead 
the children to notice the most distingniehing points in 
the structure of animals, and to see how their structui-e 
is adapted to their habits of life ; for instance, how the 
webbed feet of some birds fit them for swimming, and 
how the long legs of others fit them for wading ; how 
the strong claws and strong beaks of some birds enable 
them to feed on flesh ; how the ciishion-like feet of the 
cat enable it to walk noiseles'^ly about in search of its 
prey ; liow the teeth of the cat and dog are fitted for 
tearing flesh, while those of the rat and squirrel «re 
formed for cracking nuts and gnawing hard snb- 



The chief aim of these lessons being to train the pu- 
■ pils in habits of observing nature, so that they may be 
enabled to gain therefrom the most useful knowledge, 
the exercises should be conducted in such a manner as 
to lead them to notice accurately the structure and 
habits of the various animals that come within their 
own ohservation. Tlie facts thus learned should be, by 
the aid of the teacher, properly classified, as a founda- 
tion for subsequent study of the same subject. 

Prang's Natural History Ser Us, with the "Man- 
ual" which accompanies it, will be found a valuable aid 
in giving insfcrnctlon on Animals and Plants. 

PtoJife.— The lessons, on plants, m this grade, may 
appropriately lead the pupils t j kain th' most common 
shapes of roots, as tuinip -ihapLd bi inching, fittroua. 
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conical, tuberous, etc. ; also the sliapes of leaves, as 
needle-shaped, arroiv-shaped, egg-shaiied, heart-shaped, 
hand-shaped, etc. ; also the common shapes of flowers, 
as faniiel-shaped, bell-shaped, pink-shaped, butterfly- 
shaped, helmet shaped, crass-sbuped, etc. By suitable 
exercises the teacher should also direct the attention of 
the pnpile to plants which are used for food, and lead 
them to observe thehr mode of growth, form, nses, etc. 

Objects and Qualities.— Two distinct classes of 
exercises may be given nnder this heading. One con- 
sists in training the pupils to distinguish given quali- 
ties, by ijsing several objects having the same quality, 
for illustration ; the other, which is more appropriate 
for review exercises, requires the pupils to ascertain 
what qualities a given object possesses. Instruction on 
this subject cannot be considered complete without the 
use of both of these classes of exercises, in their proper 
order. 

Observation and CompoWso**. — Habits of 

observing various objects, and noticing theii- several 
shapes, colors, qualiUes and materials of which they arfe 
made, are exceedingly useful as a means of gaining 
knowledge ; yet habits of cothparing two or more ob- 
jects, and observing what qualities, shapes, colore and 
materials they possess in common, constitutes an ad- 
vanced stage of development which not only adds addi- 
tional power of gaining knowledge, but gives to the 
possessor practical ability in whatever sphere of life that 
person may be placed. 

In the preceding grades the pupils have been taught 
to distinguish, and to name the common forms, colors. 
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iiiid most obviona qualifier. It is therefore appropriate 
that they now should be trained to discover which 
of these forms, colors, and qualities may be found in 
given objects to which their special attention may be 
directed. 

This kind of training should be so conducted as to 
develop the individual powers of the pupils. To ac- 
complish this, the teacher must avoid asking such 
questions as might suggest to the pupi! what to say, 
rather than leave him to discover the shape, color, qual- 
ity, or material without aid. The teacher should aim 
to train the pupils to discover the principal character- 
istics of an object, instead of telling them what those 
characteristics are, and then asking them questions to 
see if they remember them. 

Steps somewhat like the following are appropriate to 
be taken by the teacher: — 

First. Write on the blackboard the words. Materi- 
als, Shapes, Colors, Qualities, leaving room to write 
other woi-ds under each. Then place some object be- 
fore the pupils, as a common slate, and request them to 
tell what materials, shapes, colors, and qualities they 
observe in it. As these are mentioned by the pupils, 
singly, the teacher may write the woi-d on the black- 
board under its appropriate heading. When the lesson 
is finished, the blackboard will contain something like 
the following : 

Materials. Shapes. Colors. Qualities. 

slate, oblong, black. opaque, 

wood, right angles. brittle, 

iron. eumbnstible. 
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Occupations. — The exercises on this topic should 
caiise the children to ascertain the names of tools nsed 
in different occupations, and what is done with these 
tools; also what articles ai-e made or produced. For 
instance, the teacher might write on the blackboard 
the word carpenter, shoemaker, or painter, and request 
the pupils to ascertain what tools are used by those who 
pursue the given trade, and report on the next day after 
the subject is thus assigned — the teacher writing the 
names of tools mentioned by the pupils on the black- 
board, and the pupils copying them subsequently ou 
their slates. Tliese exercises will furnish an excellent 
opportiinity for practice in observation, and in describ- 
ing what has been seen. They may be made useful, 
also, for first lessons in composition. 

The form in which these lessons may be placed on 
the blackboard is represented by the following: — 

Name of Occupation. I'ools used. 

Carpenter 

c, , ( Last, Knife, Awl, 

^'""■'""■ipioeirB.H.mme; 

P.,nter. j Knife, L.dd,;. 





CABINET.M.^KBR. 




Took Used. 


M<Ueriah. 


Artidea Made. 


SawB, 


Black- walnut, 


Tables, 


PlaiiBB. 


Maliogany, 


Stands, 


Cliisela, 


Wliite Oak, 


Biireaup, 


Bits, 


Clierry, 


Sofas, 


Haud-scrcw 


fi, Pine. 


Bedsteads, 


Squares, 


Glue, 


Deak'i 


Sorapers, 


Varnish, otp. 


Book r^asei, 


Mallet. 




Sultboaid'! 
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GEOGRAPHY- PREPAUATOEY STEPS. 

Place and Direction. — The exercises in this 
subject must be objeetive in their character; and they 
should be conducted with a view to prepare the 
pupils for understanding the elementary steps of Geog- 
raphy. The manner of giving the lessons in steps will 
prove most useful to the pupils. 

Mrst Step. — Train the pup Is to observe ai d dc- 
scvibe the position of objects on the tihle in front 
of them, using the terras right, left, front, back, fiont 
left-hand comer, back right hand cornei, etc Then 
let the teacher represent the positions of tliese objects 
on the blackboard. Afterwaids lequt^t the pupilo to 
copy the representation from the bl ickbo ud, on then 
slates. 

■ Second Step. — Train the pupils to notice and describe 
the positions of the parts of the class-room, and of the 
principal articles in it, aa; door, windows, blackboard, 
seats, table, chair, closet, etc. 

The teacher should draw the outlines of the class- 
room, and represent the positions of the articles in it, on 
the blackboard, at the same time requiring the pnpila 
to tell where to place the representation of each object, 
before drawing it. Subsequently the pupils should 
copy the same on their slates, 

Tldrd Stej>. — Teach the pupils the location of the 
streets near the school, and require them to observe and 
tell in what streets, they go while on their way to and 
fi-oni school. The terms of direction, as east, west, 
north, south, may he introduced in this step, and the 
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Points of Compass taught. Eepreaeiit the locations of 
sti'eets, buildings near the scliool, etc., on the black- 
board, and kt tlie pupils copy tliem, as hcf'ore. 



DRAWING AND WRITING. 

On Slates, — The lessons in Drawiug and Writing, 
for this gitide, must necessarily be simple, yet they 
should be progressive, and t>o iirauged as to lead to a 
proper training of the ej e a 1 1 hai d indeed this train- 
ing should be made a ] rom i ent object. The black- 
board should be used m ch i 11 strating the exercises 
of both di-awiug and wr t g E larged copies of good 
drawing cards, also sin pie Iraw igs from objects , may 
be made on the blackboard, and the pupils required to 
copy them on their slates. 

Cai* should be taken to teach the pupils proper posi- 
tions for sitting, for holding their slates, also for the 
hand and fingers in holding the pen or i>encil. 

On J***?*©**.— When writing is commenced with 
ink, do not confine the pupils too long to making the 
simple elements of letters ; let them learn to write 
simple words as soon as practicable. It is not neeessaiy 
that the pupils should write all the lines under each 
copy of a common writing-book. Whenever the pupils 
have made sufficient progress to be able to proceed with 
the next copy in order, let them go on with it. But 
there should be system in the progress ; all the pupils 
in the grade should receive instruction relative to the 
same points, and write the same woi-ds si multa neons ly ; 
thus all will attend to the same thing, at the same time, 
and proceed to a iie^v lesson together. Faults in writ- 
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ing ehonld be pointed out and illustrated on the black- 
board, and such directions given as will enable the 
pupila to correct those faults. 

Betbre leaving this grade, the pupils onght to he able 
to write simple words neatly with the pen; and to 
write their own names, and their age ; also the day of 
the month, and the year, iim proper form for dating a 
letter. They should also be able to write familiar 
words, and short sentences from dictation, readily and 
plainly. 
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SIXTH G-RyVDE. 

(HI<!HEST rUIMAilY.) 

Time allowed, aJioutfive wwnths. 



LANGUAGE. 

Reading,— Second Seader completetl, or an easy T'lird 
}ieade7- commeueed. 

Pfto»(?*ic«.— Weirds to be analyzed by sounds ; names of 
the Bounds to be stated ; faults of enunciation to be cor- 
rected. 

Definitions.— The meaning of words to bo Biveii orally, 
and in writing. 

Spelling. — Words from tlie reading lessons, also familiar 
words, and sliort sentences from dictation, both orally, and by 

ARITHMETIC. 

Addition and Subtraction reviewed. 

MtUftplieation continued tliroiigb. multipliers of flvefigures. 

Vivision.-Both the long nnd the short forais. Simple 
practical examples to be given in each of these niles. 

Mental Arithmetic.— Piii<itica\ examples in each of the 
four simple rules. 

Division TorWe.— Taught in coimecUon with a review of 
the Multiplication Table. 
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Tables of Wei^M and Measfire.— The lubles of Com- 
mon or Avoii-dupois Weight, of Long, Cloth, and Suifiice mens- 
ure, also a miscellaneons table to be taught, and tliose ol' the 
Seventh Oi'ade to be reviewed. 



OBJECT LKf^ONS. 



Human Bod^f.—LaasoDS to be cootinued ns in previous 
grades, and extended. 



Plants. — Paris of leaves; sliapes of margins ; sliapes of 
flowers ; and comparison of members of the same, and of differ- 
ent families of flowers. 

Objects. — Various objects to be examined and their shape, 
color, most obvious qualities, and properties !« be slated. The 
distinctions between miner? vegetable, and animal substances 
to be taught. 

Occupations, — Exercises to give the pupils liabits of observ- 
ing and describing common productions, commodities, etc. ; also 
to give tliem ideas of the excUange and sale of tliese. 



Mrst S^.— The localjon and direction from tlin school of the 
most prominent objects near tlie sclioul, and of tiie pl.ices in its 
vicinity. 

Second iSi^.— Definitions relating to llie forms of land and 
water, fi-om cards, blacltboard, and outline maps. 
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TIdi-d Step. — Teach the niune of the city or town, (he county, 
iind state in whieli the pupils lire, and also of tlie places in the 
vicinity, showing Ihtii' location on an outline map. 

Fourth .Sep.— Teach the shape of tlie Jiailh by means of a 
.^lobe and liemisphere maps. 

Fif&i ^p.— Teach the location of the principal countries by 
fisBociations with Iheii' moHt familiar animals, mhabilatfls, and 
proiluctiiins ; also the location of llie warm snd the cold conn- 



DKAWING AND WRITING. 



On Paper, — ^Writing in books, ftom copies, with necessary 
instructions ia regard to the positioa of the body, hand, and 
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How TO Teach 



LANGUAGE. 

Reading, — Before a now lesaon is read, the unfa- 
miliar and difficult words in it should be selected, written 
on the blackboard, carefully pronounced by the teacher, 
and repeated by the pupils ; also both the meaning and 
the spelling of these words should be taught;--afterward8 
the teacher should request the pupils to find the same 
words in their reading lessons, aud to pronounce them 
again. 

Occasionally call upon a pupil to read while the other 
members of the class close their books and listen ; then, 
at the close of the reading request those who listened 
to state the substance of what was read. This exer- 
cise will train pupils to habits of attentive listening, 
and to a proper regard to the subject-matter, 

In efforts to correct the faults of a class in reading, 
select first the most common fault, and direct almost 
exclusive attention to that until it is understood and 
easily overcome by the pupils. Then select another 
common lault and proceed in the same manner, giving 
attention to the first onealso. Afterward selectanother 
faulty and proceed in a similar manner, giving attention 
• to the three. By this means a class may be trained to 
perceive and overcome faults in reading, much moi'e 
effectively than by trying to point out half a dozen 
different kinds of faults at once. 
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I'honetics. — The phonic analysis of words should 
ti-ain the pupils readily to distinguish and make all the 
Boimds in given words, also to determine which letters 
are silent It should also lead tlie pupils to such habits 
of distinctness in ai-ticulation as will remove the Isiulfc 
of neglecting to sound the final consonants, as d in mid, 
send; r in far, ear; big in emging, eaUng, etc.; also 
the errors of sounding improperly both consonaiita and 
vowels in the pronunciation of common words. 

No otlier means is so efficient for training the organs 
of speech in clearness and correctness of articulation 
as that of elementaiy sounds. By suitable exercises 
with these, the ear and the vocal organs may he suc- 
cessfully cultivated, and the means furnished to the 
pupils for determining what are the correct sounds 
of the language, how to produce them, and tlie ability 
to cultivate thoir own organs of speech and tones of 



I>efl.nitions. — Exercises in wliich the definitions 
are to he written on slates, in short sentences, siiouid be 
introduced in alternation with oral exercises of a simi- 
lar charactex-. It is desirable that an oral exercise of 
this kind, given as a lesson on one day, should be fol- 
lowed on the next day with the same words to be defined 
in a written exercise, thus training the pupils to write 
as well as to talk. 

In the oral definitions, let the pupils be required to 
tell what given words mean, in their own language, as 
well as to use them in sliort sentences. One pnpit 
may be requested to give a brief definition of a word, 
amjther pupil to use it in a sentence, and another one 
to illustrate its meaning by describing its use. Habits 
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of reciting formal, memorized definitions would be 
a,voided bj using thns several modes of gii'ing the mean- 
ing of the same word, and the pupils would learn to 
define, and use words intelligently. 

Spelling, — More attention should be given to writ- 
ten than to oral spelling, in this grade. Words may 
be dictated for the pupils to write on their elates; short 
sentences may be given for the same purpose; the pu- 
pils may be requested to write the names of classes of 
objects, as names of kinds of food, articles of clothing, 
of furniture, kinds of tools, names of occupations, of 
animals, of trees, of fruits, of articles that may be piir- 
chasedata grocery etc, etc. These exercises will enable 
pupils to learu the Spelling of a largo class of words 
in common use. 



ARITHMETIC. 

Addition, and Subtraction. — It is intended that 
the processes of adding and subtracting shall have been 
taught BO thoroughly, before the pupils are placed in 
the Sixth Grade, that each one will be able to add and 
subtract with facility, and with a good degree of accu- 
racy. Kow, special pains should be taken to teach the 
uses of Addition and Subtraction by means of prac- 
tical examples. A brief review of these rules should 
be had at least once each week, during the entire term 
of the Sixth Grade. 

Multiplication. — Instruction may be arranged 
and presented in three steps, as follows ; 
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First Step. — Gcice examplos with multipliers of two 
figores only — 12 to 99. 

Second Step. — Give examples with multipliers of three 
figures — 100 to 999 — including some with naughts in 
the multiplicand. 

Third Step. — Give examples with multipliers of four 
or five figures, containiHg one or more naughts. Both 
the multiplicand and multiplier should be so variej as 
to include ail the difficulties arising from the different 
positions of naughts. 

Pupils should be carefully trained to write the first 
figure of each pai-tial product in its proper place— «?i(^e)' 
the figure used as a multiplier. 

Review each step with practical examples, embracing 
transactions that come within tlie observation of the 
pupils. 

■ THvision. — This rule can be taught most thor- 
oughly by commencing the instruction with the " Long 
Division " form, and using a small number for a diviaoi-. 
Four Steps will indicate the methods and order for 
teaching Division. 

First Step. — Give examples in which each figure of 
the dividend will contain the divisor without a r 
der, thus : 

2)486(243 8)063(331 
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Second Step. — Give examples with the divisor less 
than ten, in which remainders will occur during the 
partial divisionSj thus: 



Tftird Step. — Give examples with divisors from 10 to 
15, then teach the " Short Divmon " form ; and subse- 
quently require the pupils to Tise the Short form for 
all examples where the divisor does not exceed 12. 
m) 3540 (254 11) 3584 (324 15) 345 (33 



In illustrating the Short Division form, give the same 
examples, each with only one figure in the divisor, to be 
worked by both the Lonff and the Short forma, taking 
care to arrange the two modes so that the difference 
in their lengths shall readily illustrate why one form 
is called " Long Division," and the other one " Short 
Division," 

Fourth 5'ifip.— Give examples with divisors embracing 
numbers from 15 to 50. An-iitigo these examples so 
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that different quotients shall contain naughts in yavious 
positions. Each step should be amply illustrated on 
the blackboard, by the teacher, then a sufficient num- 
ber of examples given to furnish the practice necesaai-y 
to enable the pupils to understand it, before proceeding 
to the succeeding step. 

Teachers should aim first to cause their pupils to un- 
derstand the processes of the several rules, then to use 
them in an intelligent manner. The object of the drills, 
by means of numerous examples, should be accuracy, 
first; rapidity, second; never rapidity by neglecting 
accuracy. Practical examples should be given, in each 
of the rules, to insure an understanding of their uses. 

JIestal Ahithmetic. — The forms for answering 
questions in addition, subtraction, and multiplication 
in this grade, may be the same as for the Seventh Gfrade, 
which. see. Questions may also be introduced which 
will require both addition and subtraction for their 
solution, as : 

Henry had 18 cents ; he gave two cents for pencils, 
and 6 cents for a sponge ; how many cents had he loft ? 
Answer. — Henry spent the sum of 3 cents and 6 cents, 
which is 8 cents. He then had left the difference be- 
tween 8 cents and 18 cents, which is 10 cents. 

Division. — How many tops at 3 cents each can be 
bought for 13 cents ? Ans. — ^As many tops as 3 cents, 
the price of one top, is contained times in 12 cents, 
which is four times; therefore four tops can be 
bought. 

If % apples cost 4 cents, what will one apple cost ? 
Ans. — If 3 apples cost 4 cents, one apple will cost one- 
half of four cents, which is tioo cents. 
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. Division Tables.— T^h^ Multiplication Table may 
be so reviewed as to enable the pupil to learn the Di- 
vision Table easily. The following form will illustrate 
methods for accomplishing this : 



u43si 



This review, combining Multiplication and Division, 
should be continued through each of the tables; and 
subsequently the teacher may review the Division Tables 
by questions similar to the following : 

How many eights in 33 ? How many sevens in 56 ? 
How many nines in 45 ? How many twelves in 108 ? 
How many eights in 96 ? How many Jives in CO ? 
How.majiy sixes in 54 ? etc. 



Tables of Weight and Measure.— The tables 
may be taughtas in the Seventh Grade, fii'st, objectively, 
then memorized in order ; and all the tables of both 
the Seventh and Sixth Grades should be reviewed thor- 
oughly daring this grade. 



I THE SIXTH GItADB, 

LONO MKiBD 



Imd. 
■ 1 furlong. 
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44 "° " 


"^P. 


la gross " 
;» things " 
24 sheets '■ 
SO qnires " 


great gross, 
qniic of paper. 


aaponuds " 


bushel or oals. 



1 bushel i,f I 

[or b iLk 

1 busbul ot ei 



Review. — After these tables have been thorougliiy 
learned in order, the teacher may conduct brief reviews 
of those of botli the Seventh and Sixth Grades, by 
qnestioiis somewhat like the following : 

How many inches in three-quarters of a yard ? How 
many yards in one rod ? How many rods in a mile? 
How many square inches in a square foot P How many 
buttons in a gross"? How many sheets of paper in a 
quire? How many in half of a quire? How many 
pounds ill a barrel of flour ? Which is heavier, a bushel 
of wheat or a bushel of coi-n ? How many pounds in 
half of a ton ? How many , pecks in two bushels ? 
How many quarts in two gallons? How many days 
in a year ? How many months in half of a year ? How 
many square feet in a square yard ? Which is longer, 
six feet or two yards ? 
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OBJECT LESSONS. 



Tho various topics etnhraced in Object Lessons furnish 
far more effective means for tlioronglily developing the 
minds of children than any exercises that pertain ex- 
clusively to reading, spelling, arithmetic, etc. Children 
whose powers of mind have been developed by proper 
training, so that they observe, compare, classify, and 
describe intelligently whatever comes within the range 
of their observation, ivill learn eveiy subject more easily 
than they could have done without siich training. For 
these reasons suitable attention should be givon in each 
grade, to all the topics embraced under tho head of 
Object Lessons. And teachers should keep promi- 
nently in view the importance of these lessons as a 
moans for proper mental discipline, and not regard the 
knowjedge gained by the exercises as comprising their 
chief value. 

Due attention to these considerations will Lead teach- 
ers to regai-d, as of much importance, the maimer of 
giving the lesson. 

Foftn.— I:\ia chai-aeter of the instruction in this 
subject, especially 30 far as it pertains to learning to 
recognize and describe the various /iwms and solids, need 
not differ materially in the Seventh and Sixth Grades. 
However, when the several shapes required have been 
learned by means of the regular forms and solids pro- 
vided for this purpose, the time given to this topic should 
be chiefly devoted to comparing and describing other 
objects by their shape, stating wherein those compared 
i-esemble each other, and wherein tliey differ. 
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Human Bod//.— The lessons in this grade should 
be conducted so as to review the facts learned in pre- 
yions grades, and also so as to extend the pupils' knowl- 
edge of the laws of health, especially so far as these 
pertain to the condition of tlie skin, habits of cleanli- 
ness, and the manner of eating. 

Anitnals. — The manner of conducting the lessons 
on this topic for the Sixth Grade classes may be nearly 
the same as that for the Seventh Grade ; but the pupils 
in this grade should be led to consider a greater num- 
ber of animals than those in the previous one, and to ob- 
serve more carefully the pccnliarities of structnre, etc., 
with a view to extending their knowledge of elassifl- 
cation. 

■ To aid the pupils in making groups of animals, by 
simple classification, let the teacher write on the black- 
boai-d the following and similar names for groups : 

Swimming Birds, Cud-diewing Quadrupeds, 

Wading Birds, Fksh-eatinff Quadrupeds, 

Glimling Birds, Gnawing Quadrupeds, 

Scratching Birds, Insects, 

Flesh-eating Birds, Bepliles, 
Perching Birds. Fish. 

Then request the pupils to give the names of animals 
to be written under each heading. 

These lessons relative to animals should lead the 
children to make comparisons as to form, structure, 
habits, size, etc., and to learn in what countries and 
localities the various birds and quadrupeds may bo 
found. 

Pkano's Natural History iSeries mil be found 
adapted to giving this instruction. 
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Flams. — The lessons on this suhject in the Sixth 
Grade may lead the pupils to consider the parts and 
nses of leaves, their msirgins, parts and uses of flowers, 
as petals, stamens, pistil, etc. ; the comparison of pinks, 
lilies, fruit-blosaoms, etc., with a view to noticing re- 
semblances in those of the same family, and differencea 
in others ; also kinds of fruits which tlie pnpils have 
seen— the names to be written on the blackboard, and 
copied by the pnpils on their slates, as a spelling exor- 
cise. The names of fruits and grasses used for food, 
etc., may be written in groups. Like the lessons on 
animals, these exercises should be so conducted as to 
lead the pnpils to form habits of carefully studying na- 
ture, as a means of pleasure and as a source of knowl- 
edge; therefore, the time selected for giving the lessons 
on plants, etc., should be during the seasons Trheii the 
pupils can personally examine these objects, 

The teacher would do well to consult two excellent 
works by Prof Gkay — How Plants Grow; and How 
Plants Behave. 



Objects, — In the Sixth Grade the lessons on objects 
should include their descriptions as io form, color, and 
most obvious qualiiies. In this connection, it is desir- 
able that the pnpils be led ito consider what qualities 
are necessary in the substances used for various tools, 
utensils, articles of dress, etc. For instance, what qual- 
ity is necessary for wagon and other springs ? What 
qualities make sponge useful ? What qualities render 
salt and sugar valuable ? Wliat qualities give value to 
India rubber? What qualities give value to glass? 
What to steel ? to iron ? Why will not lead make 
good sjirings, or knives ? 
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The lessons under this topic should cause the pupils 
to consider wherein iinimnJs, vegetables, and minerals 
diifer from each other. Pupils will understand this 
subject more thoroughly by presenting the instruction 
in three aleps. 

First Step. — Eequest the pupils to observe slate-pen- 
cils, pieces of stone, iron, lead, ch^lk, and various pieces 
of wood, small plants, etc., and then to tell what can be 
done with the wood and plants, that cannot be done 
with stone, ii^on, etc. Also lead them to consider whether 
both of these classes of substances are obtained from 
the same source, and whether the iron and stone grow 
as the wood and small plants do. When the most ob- 
vious diiferenees between these two classes of substan- 
ces have been perceived by the pupils, give the term 
Mineral as the name for one class, and Vegetable as the 
name for the other. 

Second Step. — The teacher may next call attention to 
the three great classes of substances — mineral, vegeta- 
ble, and animal — and lead the pupils to observe, and to 
teil what animals and vegetables can do (as take food, 
breathe, grow, die), which minerals cannot do. 

Third Step. — Let the pupils be led to notice what 
animals generally can do which vegetables generally can- 
not do (as move from place to place by their own pow- 
er) ; also to observe the differences between the food of 
plants and that of animals ; as that plants feed on min- 
erals, or simple substances from the earth and air, while 
animals feed on vegetables and other animals. 

The pupils might also be tanght that substances 
which once formed a part of an animal, aa wool, hair, 
bone, skin, are called animal substaucesj that wood, 
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bark, gum, sugar, that once formed a part of a vegeta- 
ble, are called vegetable substances. 

Occupations. — The exercises on this topic ehonM 
not only lead the pupils to observe and describe com- 
mon productions, and manufactured articles, but should 
also lead them to consider the necessity for buying and 
selling productions and articles of manufacture ; also 
how these are taken from those ivho raise or make them 
to those who want to use them. 



GEOGRAPHY. 

First Step. — Eeview the Points of Compass, in train- 
ing the pupils, until they are able to name any direc- 
tion, as the teacher points, and to point in any direction 
named. 

In connection with and following the instruction 
relative to ' the points of compass, lead the pupils to 
learn the location, and the direction from the schoul of 
other streets near the school ; also of prominent build- 
ings, as churches, post-ofBce, hotel, railroad depot, 
etc. ; or of villages, lakes, farms, groves, forest, streams, 
etc., within the range of the children's observation. 
The teacher should represent on the blackboard the 
situation of the school-house, and the location and direc- 
tion from it of the places mentioned, and allow the 
pupils to copy the same on their shvtes. 

Second Step. — While teaching the definitions relative 
tothe/on»s of land and water, present first the picture, 
or a drawing upon the blackboard, of the object under 
consideration, aa of an island, peninsula, cape, strait. 
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kke, bay, river, etc. ; then show how the same or a 
Bimilur object is represented on a map. Follow this 
witli a definition to be learned by the pnpils. As the 
characteristics of each form of land or water— as that 
an island is land entirely surrounded by ivater~ia 
learned, require the pupils to point ont on a map several 
representations of islands, omitting the names of the 
particular islands in this stage. Proceed in a similar 
w;iy to teach all the definitions. 

Geographical Cards, containing pictorial and map 
representations, will be found of great assistance in 
illustratiug these definitions. 

During this step the instruction has for its chief 
object training children to recognize the various forms 
of land and water, by means of their chai-acteristio 
features, and to describe each by suitable definitions ; 
hence the attention of pupils need not be directed to 
the names and location of particular islands, isthmuses, 
straits, bays, etc., at this time. 

Third iS'/e?!.— Commence the instruction relative to 
the names and location of particular places with tlie 
fflwn, village, or city in which tbe school is situated, 
and extend it to other places in its vicinity. N"o fixed 
limit to the extent of this exercise can be given, since 
the length to which it can foe profitably carried will 
depend, in some degree, npon the personal knowledge 
of the members of the class relative to these places. 
The teacher should aim, however, so to use the knowl- 
edge of those pupils whose personal visitations have 
made them acquainted with the locations' of the great- 
est number of places, as to extend the knowledge of 
the other pupils. I : 
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Such attention should be given to the location upoQ 
a map of the town, village, or city in which the School 
ia sitnafced, and to the relative location and direction 
from it of the chief places in its vicinity, that the 
pnpila will be able to point them out on &n outline 
map. The name of the town, village, or city, of the 
connty, and of the State in which the pupils live, should 
be taught, and their location shown on a map. 

Fourth Step. — In teaching the shape of the earth by 
means of a globe, lead the pupils to compare a marble 
with an orange, and both the mai'ble and orange with 
a globe, and tlins to notice that each one resembles the 
other in sJtape only ; also that each differs from the 
other in sm. By this means prepare them for under- 
standing that the globe represents the earth only in 
shape. Follow this with some simple illustrntions as to 
the Comparative size of the earth. 

Next lead the pupils to compare the outline forma of 
the grand divisions of land, water, and of islands, etc, 
represented on the globe, with their corresponding repre- 
sentations upon hemisphere maps. 

Fifth Step.— Taik with the pupils about people of 
different races and nations, and point out on the globe, 
also on outline maps, the location of the countries where 
each may be found : as Africa, the home of the colored 
men; China, the home of the Chinamen ; Germany, the 
home of Germans, etc Proceed in a similar manner 
with the most familiar animals, and the most common 
productions of diffei-eut countries. Give the name of 
the country, and sliow its location on a globe, also on 
an outline map. Point out Greejiland as the home of 
t^ white bear ; Africa as the home of the lion, zebra. 
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ostrich and camel ; Australia as the home of the kan- 
garoo; Spain as the country where cori; and raisins are 
produced ; South America as the countiy from which 
brazil-nuts and cocoa-nuts are ohtaiued ; West Indies 
as the place from ■whence we obtain oranges and bana- 
nas, etc 

By means similar to that herein described the pupils 
may be made to realize that Geography teaches them 
about the homes of the different people, animals, and 
productions which they have seen, and of which they 
have heard. 

The aim of the teacher should be to give the pupils a 
good, general idea of the shape of the Earth, of tlie 
different portions of it as the homes of races of men, 
also as the places where particular fmits gi-ow; and of 
some parts as having continuoaa cold weather, and 
others continuous warm weather. This object must be 
accomplished chiefly by oral instruction. However, the 
work may be facilitated by placing in the hands of the 
pupils suitable text-books on Geography, to be exam- 
ined by the children after the lesson has been given 
orally by the teacher ; but in no ease sltould the pupils 
in this grade be required to study a lesson in the book 
before the subject of it has been presented orally by the 
teacher, as above indicated. 

Each lesson may be gone over a second time by the 
t«acher, after the pupils have studied the subject in 
tlieir books. The order of the lessons, the topics pre- 
sented, and the general charaoter of the facts taught 
should conform to the directions given here, without 
regard to the order of presentation in the text-books in 
common use. 

After completing the course of objective instruction 
ill Geography, as indicated in the preceding steps, tlie 
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pupils will be prepared to commence the study of this 
eubjecb in an intelligent manner from good text- 
books. 

DEAWING AND WRITLNG. 

The exercises in Drawing and Writing for the Sixth 
Grade may be continued in a manner similar to those 
of the Seventh Grade. Pupils should not be simply 
allowed to write, they should be taught and traimd how 
to write by the teacher. Children need something 
besides copy-boots, to become good writers. 



GENERAL SUGGESTIONS. 

-Reviews.— Such a review of the previous lesson, as 
an introduction to, and in connection with, each new les- 
son of the same subject, should be had as will cause the 
pupils properly to associato together the important ficts 
previously learned with those of the new lesson. 

General reviews of subjects should be had at least 
once during each month. On these occasions the lead- 
ing facts learned in previous grades, upon that subject, 
should be included. These remarks are intended espe- 
cially for Van first five grades, of this course of instruc- 
tion. 

Progress of Classes. — Wbenever it is found that 
a class has advanced further in one or two subjects of its 
grade than it has in others, the teacher should devote 
less time to the subject in wliieb the class has thus 
advanced, and give more time to the subjects in which 
the class has made the least progress. By this means 
the grade of the class may be eqiialized in all its studies. 
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No study of a succeeding grade shouW be inirodueed 
into a class of a lower grade before that class has com- 
pleted the requirements of the grade in all its studies. 

Time Given to Each Subject.— ThQ pupils 
belonging to the first five grades of this course should 
not spend more than forty minutes, at one time, upon 
the same subject And in the first two grades they 
should not spend more than twenty minutes upon the 
same subject at one time. 

The mind, as well as the body, needs rest. Both a 
change of subject, and a change in the manner of con- 
ducting class exercises, are necessary to furnish the 
opportunities for needed rest during school hours, be- 
sides the usual recesses of school. 

■ Vocal Music— Instruction in Tocal music ought to 
be given to the pupils of all the grades in eveiy school. 

Principles of Education AppUed.—Temh- 

era who learn to apply principles of Education in the 
order of presenting knowledge, and in their methods of 
teaching, will rarely 1^1 of becoming successful in their 
work. They will eai-ly acqtih'e the ability to determine 
for themselves how to commence the instruction of any 
class under any conditions, and if> proceed surely step 
by step toward the end in view. The following hints 
are given as snggeetions to young teachers who desire 
to attain this ability. 

PrMctpte.— Commence instruction in each subject 
with that which the pupils already know concerning it, 
or with something known which is nearly related to it, 
and proceed to the kindred unknown which forms the 
subject of the lesson. 
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To ascertain the known, or the related unknown, the 
teacher must consider what previous opportunities the 
children have lia^l for obtaining knowledge of the sub- 
ject, aud then by questions determine the true attain- 
ments of the pupils relative to the matter for the pro- 
posed lesson. The next point for the teacher to decide 
is, how cats that which the pupils already know, con- 
cerning the subject of the lesson, be used in the best 
manner to aid them in learning that which they do not 
yet know of it. For illustration, let this principle be ap- 
plied to teaching fleadiwgr to a class of young children 
that have just commenced going to school. 

What is the known to these children, which relates 
to reading ? [See page 3i!.] 

What is the unknown to be first taught as reading? 
[See page 23.] 

How can the known be used to aid in teaching the 
unknown, which should form the lesson for this stage 
of the instruction ? [See pages 23, 3i, 35.] 

Suppose a class haa made sufficientprogress in learning 
to read io be ready to commence usingtlie first reading 
book. What then would constitute the unknown which 
should be taught first? [See page 39,] 

How, subsequently, may the known be used for teach- 
ing that unknown which forms the main object of the 
lesson p [See pages 39, 40.] ' 

After this manner the subjects of instruction should 
be examined by the teacher, in each of the grades; 
and, as a mod important part of the process of teach- 
ing, the main points of each preceding lesson should 
be reviewed, before proceeding with the new matter, aa 
a means of connecting the instmction of successive 
lessons so aa to make the knowledge acquired a complete 
whole, so far ys it extends. 
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riFTH GRADE. 

{LOWEST OKAMHAR SCnOlJI,.) 

Time aUowed, about five montlis. 
OUILIKE COURSK 



Shading.— (i^ the grade of a T!iird Render (first half), with 
a review of iiiinctualion, Roman niuiihers, and elementary 
sounds; and witli exercises on tlie aubject-matler of tiie ks- 

SpeUing.—Frooi llie reading lessons, with miscellaneous 
words, and woi'ds derived tlierefrom ; also exercises in writing 
words and short sentences from dictation. Particular attention 
to be given to the use of capitals. 

I>efiniUons,—¥\\sm the readini; lessons, to leach the mp.-in- 
ing of llie words, with illnstrations by forming sentences ; in nc 
case to be committed to memMy and mechanically recited. 

«ra»M»»an— Correction of Language. 

AHITHMETIC. 

MetUal ^rit,htnetic,~As far as in written arilhmetic, to 
include exercises in the analysis of operations and CKanipies, 
and iit rapid calculation williout analysis. 

Written Arithmetic.— Throujili the simple rules and Fede- 
ral money, with practical examples. 



Tables of weights, measures, etc., completed and reviewed, 
with practical illustrations and simple applicatiiiu.^i. 
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GEOGEAPriY. 
—Simplest elementary nud syBlematic gpnei'al out- 
line of the geogiapliy of liie world as a wliolCj witli dLliiiitioiia 
nnd iliuatrationa by means of the globe, of tlie form, niuguitude, 
niolioas of the earib, zones, latitude, longitude, etc. 

Second S((^e.~Oul lines of North America and the West In- 
dies, including local and descriptive geography. 

ELE^[ENTABY SCIENCE. 

Food, Clothing, anfl BuilfUnff Mater ials~Zoolofff/. 

— Bg oral instruction, to develop the powers of observation and 
iTjllection, and to cultivate facility in oral description. 

DRAWING AND WRITING. 

0» Slates. — Continued, 

On J*«/>er.^ Writing ii 

position, holding pen, etc, ( 

1. Words containing easy combina.Iions ; as nrnn, mime, 
iwon, man, etc. 
3, Words contiiiuing long and short letlers ; iis lisart, long, 

3. Words wilh easy capitals; as Apc^ Cold, Ink, Tjimb, Time, 
Ueeful, Vanipiuh, etc. 
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LANGUAGE. 

Heading. — In teaching reading in tliis grade and 

in the two or three others immediately succeeding, the 

chief difficulties to be overcome may be classed under 

the following heads : 

First.— Hesitation over, or the miscdllinrj of familiar 
words. 

This arises from want of practice, and where strongly 
marked should claim the chief attention. 

Second. — Mispronunciation of recognized words, as 
stun for stone, winder for -window, theater for thkiier, 



Tliird. — New words of which tlie meaning and pro- 
nunciation are not yet known to the pupil. 

New and difficult words .should be carefully pro- 
nounced, and, if necessary, explaiuedj before the piece 
or paragraph is read by the pupils. 

Fourth. — Faulty enunciation. This is in great part 
a physical difficulty arising from deficient training of 
the vocal organs and of the ear, though sometimes the 
result of slight malformation. 

Distinctness of articulation and the avoidance of all 
improper clipping of terminations, and of the omission 
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or slurring of sjllaliies, shoulil receive cai'eful and con- 
stant attention. 

Lists of common words liable to be mispronounced, 
such as length and strength, should be made by the 
teacher, and the class exercised upon them. The ele- 
mentary sounds and their, more difiicnlt combinations 
in words and phrases requiring great mobility of the 
vocal organs, and ft^'^eciaWy final consojiants, should re- 
ceive frequent attention. It should not be forgotten that 
the difficulty here is chiefly physical, and can be readily 
overcome by suitable exercises. To show a ckss the im- 
portance of mobility of the muscles of the lips, let the 
teacher read a paragraph witli tire lips almost motion- 
less, and then read it again, giving as much play as pos- 
sible to these muscles. The great contrast in distinct- 
ness of articulation will be at once manifest. Among 
the best exercises for the purpose of improving the 
ennneiation are the well-known " Three gray geese and 
thi-ee gray ganders," " She sells sea-shells." « Saw sis 
slim saplings," " Peter Piper," " Theophilus Thistle," 
" Amidst the mists," etc. , etc A daily exercise of five 
minutes would probably be sufficient in most cases. It 
should be very spirited, the shorter sentences twice or 
thrice repeated, and with the greatest rapidity consist- 
ent with perfect distinctness.. 

Particular attention should be given to pupils of for- 
eign birth or parentage, so as to insure their mastery 
of the principal difficulties of English pronnnciatLon. 
Phonetic drills are very useful for this purpose. 

Fifih — Harsh or unnatural tones. Tlie voice and 
manner of the pupil should accord with the character 
and sentiment of the selection. All drawling, sing-song 
tones should be prevented. This is easily done when 
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the pupils are led to midni'stjiiid and enter into the spirit 
of the piece. 

In the employment of concert exercises in reading, 
especial care should be taken to prevent any injury to 
the voice by harsh or unnatural tones. 

Sixth. — Vague or erroneous conception of the subject- 
matter of the lesson as a whole, or of the meaning of 
particular phrases, sentences, or paragi'aphs. 

When the character of the paragraph or of the les- 
son will permit it, the pupils should be accustomed to 
state, in their own language, the important facts, prin- 
ciples, and moral lessons therein taught. Words, phrases, 
or allusions should be briefly explained, whenever neces- 
sary for the proper niiderstanding of the piece read. 

Seventh. — Want of rhetorical training. Should a 
large number of consecutive lessons in the Reader be 
of the same general chai'acter, a part should be omitted, 
so as to give variety of style and subject. No selec- 
tion, other than the best English poetiy, should be so 
long dwelt upon and so frequently repeated as to ren- 
der the exercise a mere recitation. 

As a test of the general condition of the reading, 
classes should occasionally be called upon to read un- 
familiar pieces of the same grade. 

Where the ^inwittry object of the exercise is to teach 
elocution, it is advisable, quite often, to require all the 
pupils, except the one reading, to close their books, the 
teacher also, only using the book for occasional refer- 
ence. In this way, both the teacher and the class will 
be better able to criticise, and the criticism will be more 
jiiat and valuable. Besides, the pupils will all be kepi 
on the alert to listen, and the one reading will unavoid- 
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ably endeavor to pronounce correctly, enunciate dis- 
tinctly, and emphasize naturally. Additional effect 
ivill be given to the exercise by I'equiring the pupils to 
reproduce, iu their own language, the substance of what 
is read to them. 

Where a simpie system of dincriticaT marks is used 
in the Beading Book, the pupils should be taught to 
understand and apply them. An occasional brief re- 
view of the Roman numbers, and of the names and 
signification of the marks used in punctuation, should 
be required. 

Tiie successful application of these suggestions in- 
volves the necessity of carefully grading the exercises 
and selections, so that the pupils be not required to 
reiid pieces which are above their comprehension. This 
is a point of the greatest importance. 



SPELLING. 

The exercises in spelling shonld be botli oral and 
written, but principally written. 

The selections of words from the reading lessons 
should be so made that the class will not be prevented 
from advancing from one reading lesson to another 
with proper rapidity. AVhen a Spelling Book is used, it 
should be made an auxiliaiy to the Reader, and not a, 
substitute for it. If the lists of the Speller contain 
unusual words, these should be defeiTcd until higher 
grades are readied. No time should be spent in spell- 
ing words which the pupil does nob understand. 

For purposes of review, teachers shonld keep lists of 
those words of the lessons in which a large number of 
mistakes are made by the pupils. 
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In oral spelling, care should be taken to name each 
letter distinctly, except in the case of the "doubles," 
which are to be distinctly pronounced as sucli, and not 
as " d'blee " for " double-e," " cTblow " for " double-o," etc. 

" Miseellaneoua words " should include the ordinary 
proper names of persons (not the surnames), words 
naturally suggested by those of the reading lessons, and 
common words of the daily life of the household, tlie 
shop, and the street. The derivatiTes required should 
be those and those only which are in the commonest 
conversational use. They may be readily obtained by 
calling upon the class to suggest them. The modifica- 
tions of the primitives required in order to form tiieni 
should be taught. 

The written exercises should be as neat as possible, 
«are being taken to train pupils to habits of orderly 
arrangement of their work, "Wlien sentences are given, 
particular attention should be paid to the ordinary 
troublesome monosyllables, to the proper use of cap- 
itals, the sign of the possessive case, the period, the in- 
terrogation mark, and the use of tlie hyphen in a word 
divided at the end of a line. 



DEFIXITJONS. 

In selecting words for definition, two leading pur- 
poses should be specially kept in view : 1, To impress 
or illustrate the particular meaning of the word as used 
in the lesson ; 2. To enlarge and correct the pupil's 
own vocabulary. 

Very simple words, such as father, water, hnife, knee, 
book, c7tiM, etc., the meaninij of which every child already 
understands, sliould not, in tlie lower grades at least, 
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be assigned for definition. Properly to define such 
words requires ^ nice diacriminatioa in the use of lan- 
guage and a minuteness of analysis beyond the power 
of a yoniig child. Teachers are apt to go astray in this 
direction. It is principally on this account that the 
limitation, " to teach the meaning of the words," has 
been introduced in prescribing this part of the grade. 
The written esereises will necessarily contain many 
such words, and thus the child will learn to spell them. 

Where a word has, in common use, two or more 
meanings quite diverse, a separate oral illustration 
should be required for each ; and where several words 
differently spelled have the same or a similar pronuncia^ 
tion, a separate construction should be required for 
each in the written exercises. 

Defining one part of speech by giving another parb 
of speech as a synonym, is a common error. It may be 
corrected or avoided by giving small groups of words, 
each consisting of a primitive and some of its most 
commonly used derivatives, and requiring, as an oral 
exercise, a phrase or a sentence to illustrate the use of 
each woi-d in tiie gmup. 

Teachers should be particularly careful to comply 
with the direction, " in no case to be committed to 
memory and mechanically recited." The mere com- 
mitting of dictionary definitions to memory, or the sub- 
stitution for the word to be defined of another word, 
perhaps more difficult and unusual, is a perversion of 
the exercise. It is not only useless but pernicious, for 
it neither aids in mental development nor adds to the 
pupil's information, nor does it benefit him in his use 
of language. For this reason, the lists of words given 
in a spelling book for the pui-pose of teaching spelling 
are not well adapted for teaching the meanings of 
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words, these being most clearly comprehended wheu 
the words are put into sentences or phrases. 

At this stage of the pupil's advaueeraen t, a fiill exer- 
cise on a given word should comprise the following: 
1. Pronounce it; 3. Use it in the construction of a 
phrase or a sentence; 3. Define it; 4. Write a sentence 
coiitainiog it. [Fur the whole class.] 

In the performance of the written exercises required 
for defmitiom in this grade, the pupils may not only be 
taught the meaning of the words, but, by a skillful 
application on the part of the teacher, be prepared for 
the exercises in composition subsequently prescribed. 
This point should be kept in view. Correctness in the 
use of words, propriety in the thought, the accurate use 
of capitals, iniuctuation marks, etc, should be invari- 
ably insisted upon. 



ARITHMETIC. 

Mental Arithmetic — The mental arithmetic 
should both precede and accompany the written aritli- 
metic, step by step. The principal distinction between 
these two divisions of the subject is, that when the 
numbers involved are too great or too many to be readily 
retained in the memory, the slate should be employed 
as an assistant. 

"Exercises in rapid calculation without analysis" 
should, as far as possible, be of the most practical 
character. Examples given should be silently wrought 
by the whole class simultaneously as in written arith- 
metic, and the results obtained be written upon the 
slates, promptly, and at a given signal. The analysis 
can then be separately required of as many pupils as 
may seem expedient. 
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lUustraiion. — One method of conducting Bnoii iin 
exercise is subjoined. Teiichers fertile in expedients 
will devise others equally good, and involving the follow- 
ing important elements: 1. The exercise to he simul- 
taneous; 2. Silent; 3. Spirited throughout; 4. All 
copying, or wrongly claiming the answer prevented. 
The detail may he greatly varied: 

1. Pupils sit silent and erect; slatea lying on desk, or 
held vertically, resting on the knees, the hands being at 
the upper corners ; pencils in right hands. 

3. Teacher gives question with distinctness. 

3. Pupils work silently, remaining in position until 
the answer is found, when each silently raises the riglit 
hand, or stands. 

4. When sufficient time has been given, teacher says 

"Ready AVrite," with a pause between the words. 

At the last word the answer is instantly written in large 
figures, but only by those standing, or whose hands are 
up, and the slates instantly turned with the answer 
toward the teacher. No further working or correction 
allowed. These movements are better executed, after a 
little practice, by using ibur light taps of the pencil, 
meaning, "Eeady," "Write," "As you wei-e," "Show," 

5. Teacher calls upon some one to read the answer, 
usually upon one whose resiilta are frequently wrong. 
Those cliiimlng the same stand if sitting, or raise the 
hand or the slate if already standing, the answer being 
still turned toward the teacher. 

6. If thought desirable, an oral analysis may now be 
demanded of any pupil, whether he obtained the answer 
or not 

The explanatory or analytic statements made by the 
pupil shoidd be of the simplest and most direct charac- 
ter consistent witii clearness, and all unnecessary rejie- 
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titions of formiilie be carefully avoided. "Wliere this is 
not done, tlie principal effort of the pupil is to recall in 
due oi-der the set form of words, rather than to form the 
arithmetical combinations necessary to the solution. 

Besides simple examples in the four fundamental 
rules and Federal money, very simple operations in- 
volving practical applications of the selected tables of 
money, weight, and measure, should constitute a por- 
tion of the exercises in mental arithmetic 

In the explanation or analysis of examples in mental 
as well as written arithmetic, the pupils should gener- 
ally be called upon, before solving, to state the question. 

Mental exercises in arithmetic should be conducted 
in a spirited manner. They should always have the 
character of extemporized exercises, and in no case 
form a pait of the home-work of the pupil. 

Written Arithmetic— Hha slates should be kept 
in the best condition as to cleanness; the figures should 
be distinctly and neatly made, and written in lines par- 
allel to the upper edge of the slate. A reasonable allow- 
ance should be made for imperfections in the forms of 
figures in those exercises where haste is required; yet 
every eifort should be made to fix in the pupils habits 
of care, neatness, and system in all that pertains to the 
written exercises. 

Exercises in adding columns of figures should be given 
with such frequency as may be found necessary to pro- 
duce and retain accuracy and rapidity. They should be 
in both forms — the silent and the oral. 

Eveiy form of counting, whether by fingers, dots, 
marks, or other devices, should be strictly prohibited, 
and the class should be frequently tested for this special 
inii-pose. 
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The pupil should be allowed to name only the sueces- 
eive results arising from the addition of the eevei'ai 
successive figures, avoiding all that oral or mental repe- 
tition of the tables which is known as the " spelling 
process," and all other unnecessary formulae. 

Illustration. 
789 
457 



Correct Method.—^, 10, 17, 3G ; 9, 13, 17, 23, etc, etc. 

Incorrect Method.—^ and 3 are 10, 10 and 7 are 17, 
17 and 9are 26, set down the 6 and cany the 3, etc., etc. 
When this method is once fixed, it is difficult to change 
it. li acts as a clog to the mental activity of the pupil, 
who finds himself unable to think out tlie result in any 
other way. It is aa if he should spell aloud every word 
as he reads. 

The above remark, in regard to the oral or mental re- 
petition of the tables, applies to all the fundamental 
rules and their applications. The processes should be 
reduced to the most concise form practicable. 

When pupils show an ability to add in two or more 
figures at a time, they should be encouraged to do so in 
exercises that ai'e wrought out silently. 

When the divisor is less than 13, the long-division 
process is not to be employed or allowed. 

Short practical examples, involving two or more of 
the rules, should frequently be given, and in such a 
way a,s to cultivate the intelligence of the pupil. 

Examples requiring a very large number of figures 
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for their suhition Bhonld be avoided, except as tax lis 
they mjiy be necessary in order to give practical expert- 
Examples eliouW l>e given to test the pupils' accuracy 
ill writing numbers requiring O's, and their kiiowietlge 
of tlie proper methods ivhere the multiplier or divisor 
contains O's. 

Exercises should be given to insure fiieility in read- 
ing and writing Federal money, and in reducing, by in- 
spection and without analysis, dollars, or dollars and 
eenta, to cents or to mills, etc., etc., and conversely. 
This reduction becomes important in certain cases in 
division of Federal money. (See Analysis H.) 

Analogous exercises in Federal money shoiild be sub- 
stituted for those in the simple rules refeiTed to in the 
preceding sections, as soon ;i3 may be found expedient 
In all practical examples, instead of telling pupils to 
add, subtract, multiply, or divide, give the question in 
such a manner as to oblige them to exercise their own 
judgment as to the method and principle to be em- 
ployed. 

No detailed analysis is necessary in addition or sub- 
traction. 

Give short examples of bills of purchase or sale in- 
volving several items, and similar to those required in 
daily life. Let them be put into proper form on the 
slate, with names and date, and occasionally receipted, 
and the receipt explained. 

The following examples involve the points u|K)n which pupiia 
are most apt to fail in the arithmetic of this grade. They aie so 
highly important lliat a drill upon a series of similar examples 
is recommended. No pupil should be allowed to proceed fiir- 
tlipv tin he has thoroughly mastered them. 

Wiite 3O,O03,05O-rO0,500,0Oft 
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Multiply 30850 by 307 ; by 4070 ; by 2009. 

DivMfi 733437 by 200; by 40000, etc.— Siiould of course only 
be done by short diTiaion. 

Divide 733427 by 100; by 10000, etc.— Should only be done 
by pointing off. 

Write 3 dollars iind 5 cents ; 10 dollars and 7 cents, etc. 

Bought for $3095.07, sold for $2500. How muck did I gain or 

Sold 320 bushels for J176. How much a bualicl ? Analyze. 

Spent $43 for tea at 87^ ceuis a lb. How many lbs. did I 
buy? Analyze. 

Spent $8 for coffee at 40 els. a lb. How many lbs. did I buy ? 
Analyze. 

If 34 yards cost $20.40, what will 17 yards cost? Analyze. 

If 24 yards coat $30.40, how many yards can ba bought for 
$14.45 ? Analyze. 

Note.— If fracUons arifc In tlie fltst stage of raamiiles similar to Ihe last 
two, theymajbereJeclediulheBecondslageln thiBerudo. 

Tiie following are all the forms of arithmetical analysis neces- 
saiy to the flftli grade : 



FORMS OF ARITHMETICAL ANALYSIS 

FOB BOTH MENTAI, AND WRITTEN AlilTiJMKTlC. 

A. ( Fundamental)— MaUipUeatioti. 

guesiifln.— If one yard cost $3, what will 4 yards cost ? 
Aiialysii.—lt one yard cost $3, 4 yaids will cost 4 limes $B. 
which are $13. 

Note. -Avoid tlie loo concise tono, " wiU cost 4 Umee 3, which are IS." 

B. {I>ei'ived)—Diwion. (1.) 

Question.— ItoTie yard co£t|3, howmany yards may be bought 
for $12 ? 

Analffm.—Jf one yard cost $3, $13 will buy as many yards as 
$3 are contained times in $13, which are 4 yards. 

Hon. -Avoid the too concise form "as many as 3 are contained in 12." 

Question.— Bfienl $43 for lea, at 87ic. a pound. How many 
pounds did I buy ? 
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AiiitZj/m.— 143 are 43000 mills, and 87i ceals are 875 mills. I 
c,i\a ()uy as many pounds as 875 mills are cmitaiaed, etc. 

Soo preceding "Suggeatioua" for remsrk about reducing Federal moHuy 
trilJiauC amtly^s. 

C. (Deni>eai—mn»ion. (3.) 

Question. — If 4 yards cost $13, wliat will one yard cost? 

AiicUgsis.—It 4 yards cost $13, one yard will cost i of $12, 
wliicli is $3. 

Note.— Avoid the very faulty forma ■' as macli as 4 is tOPtalned lii $13," 

Qaeetion.—l! 5 lbs. cost $3, what will 1 lb. cost f 
Analgsi3.—li 5 lbs. cost $3 or 300 teots, 1 lb. will cost i of 300 
cunts, wliicli is 60 cents. 

Combinations of A, B, akd C. 
Cand A. SMsion and MulUplkalion. 

Question.— If 4 yards cost $13, wbat will 9 yards cost ? 
Aiudj/ais.—Pirst by for price of 1 yard, tLen by A for price 
of 9 yards. 

CandB. DwiKon. {2)andil). 

^tMsfion..— If 4 yards cost f 13, bow many yai'ds may bo Ijougiit 
for $37? 

Analysis. — First by C for price of 1 yard, tlien by B for umii- 
ber of yards, 

HoTE t.— Avoid eei/onmiif giving eueglions. Vary tlia order ot MatemBnt 
aataraa is coneietent irltti petrect clearness. Forinstauce. tbe last quesi Ion 
might have been pnt thna; Spent (21 for clotn. How many jatda did 1 buy, 
it (13 bought a yards; or. How many yarda foe $27, tr 4 yaiiSs cost |ia? 

Note 2.— In this grade nvoid esample? in whichlractionB forma part ot the 

NoTB 8.— It 18 frequently an aaaistauce lo some pupils to have them divide 
eacli question into (jffldiiionsanddfmaid— as inC and A. "The coudition is, 
mat 4 yards tost $12. The demand Is, what Is the prfce of 9 yards." Such 
devices ahonld bo sparingly nsed. 

NOTH 4.— Analysis A and B apply to qnoationB In the tables, snbsUtutlns 
th« word Hnee for if. Eiamplea : How many quarts In five pecks T Since ona 
peck contains eight qnarta, five pecKs contain, etc., etc. How many feet In 
8i Incheel Since 13 Inches mttke I foot, 84 inches cont^u aa many feet, etc., 
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In this grade, Ihe tables of the preceiliDg grade should I 
thoroughly reviewed, with the foUowiog additions : 



IVme.— Teach about leap-year. 

AvoirdupoU WeiglU.—^dm KrainB=l pound; 2340 
pounds = 1 old tou ; Q3J pounds, or 1000 ounces = 1 cubic foot 
of water. 

Troy Weiff/rf.— Explain its use, the gi'eat difference be- 
tween its pound and ounce, and those of Avoirdupois Weight, the 
gi'ain being the only identical element. 34 grains = 1 penny- 
weight; SO pennyweights = 1 ounce; 12 ounces, or 6700 
grains = Ipound. 

Apothecaries Weight.— "EspMn its use. Show that it 
differs from Troy Weight in nothing but the method of subdivid- 
ing the ounce. Teach that the fluid ounce is a measure, and not 
aweight. 20grains = l scruple; 3 scniples = 1 dram ; 8 drams 
= 1 ounce ; 13 ounces = 1 pound, 

Lfmg Measure.— -KM tlie following : Explain the use of 
each term. 4 inches = 1 hand ; 3 feet ^ 1 pace ; 6 feet = 1 
fathom; IJ miles = 1 knot. 

Surveyors' Long Measure.—^ rods, or 60 feel, or 100 
links — 1 ciiain ; 80 chains = 1 mile. 

Surveyors' Square Measure,— Ex^Mn the local use of 
iecUon and township. 16 square rods = 1 square chain ; 10 
square chains = 1 acre ; 640 acres = 1 square mile or aeetion; 36 
square miles = 1 township. 

Solid or Cubic JferasMj**.— Explain its use, and the 
aifereTtce in kind between the linear, superflciai, and solid units of 
the mme mame. 17S3 cubic inches = 1 cubic foot ; 9 cubic feet — 1 
cubic yard ; 138 cubic feet = 1 cord of wood ; 3150 cubic inches 
= 1 bushel ; 331 cubic inches = 1 gallon. 

Angular Mcmsmj-c— Teach the following terms ; Vircle, 
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eircumference, quadrant, i-adius, diameter. Teacli the DOUilion. 
Give esamiJes in reading, as 16° 17' 45". 60" = 1 minute; 
60' = 1 degree; 90° =1 quadrant; 860° = 1 circle; 360° = 
circumf. of the Earlli ; 69^ miles = 1 degree of latitude ; cir- 
cumference of a circle = 3| limes the diameter. 

ErtgUsh Monep, e(c.~The usual table. Teach the value 
of a pound sferfinj— $4.860i. Teach the value of a frane^-lS 
cents 6 mills ; also of the mark at the German Empire — 28 
cents 8 milJs. 

If any foreign dollar is tauglit, let it be the thaler of Germany 
—71 cents i mills, 

GEOGRAPHY. 

General Suggestions for aU Grades.— V'- 

is of the first importance that geography should be 
60 taught and reviewed, as not to leave in the mind of 
the pupil a mere collection of facta, without mutual re- 
lation or dependence. On the eontraiy, he should, 
from tlie first, be led to consider the earth as man's 
dwelling-place — its motiotis as bringing him the neces- 
sary vicissitudes of day and night, and the changes 
of the seasons — its land-surface as the chief theater of 
animal and vegetable life— the ocean as the world's broad 
highway, and tlie exhanatless source of clouds and rains, 
so necessary to every form of life on the land-surface — 
the great permanent air-currmtn as carrying to the 
land this moisture from the sea — the mountains as its 
condensers, as well as the chief source of mineral wealth 
— the springs and j-iVers, with their branches, as cai-ry- 
ing back again, and over the land, the ever -circulating 
water of the ocean — andof ct^tes and touMS, not as black 
dots on a map, in colored patches, which he has learned 
to call countries, perhaps near some crooked black 
streaks which he has learned to call rivers, but as the 
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centers of social life and development, the seats of 
govornnieut, and the crowded, busy hives of hnman in- 
dustry and intelligence. 

When geography is thus taught, it is one of the moat 
interesting, important, aud practical of studies ; but if 
it is taught chiefly as a description, by unvarying for- 
niulse, of long lists of rivers, capes, peninsulas, boLindaries, 
etc., supplemented, perhaps, by a precise, verbatim repe- 
tition of the descriptive geography, as contained in 
even the very best text-book, it is one of the dullest and 
most unprofitable of studies. 

The text-book is a most important, and even indis- 
pensable auxiliary, but there is no more common and 
pernicious error, tlian that of subsHtuthig it in place of 
tlie teacher, who thus is degi-aded into a mere stupid, 
profitless, and mechanical hearer of lessons. The requi- 
sites for successful teaching are a globe, a blackljoard, 
an outline map and pointer, and a good text-book. The 
- pupil's first impressions should be formed from the 
globe, rather than from the flat and distorted repre- 
sentation of the map. When the text-book is to be used, 
and important and comprehensive lessons given, such 
as the presentation of the general outline of tiie world 
as a whole, or of a continent or grand division, or of the 
United States as a whole, the subject should first be gone 
over orally, in outline, by the teacher. If this be done 
in a spirited manner, and the results carefully tested, the 
detailed study of the text-book wilt be greatly assisted 
and unified by the comprehensive view thus imparted, 
and the important details more surely remembered. 

Geography of the Fifth Grade.~ln the 

preceding grade, the pupil has been taught the leading 
elementiirj' ideas upon wliich geography is founded ; in 
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the present grade, these are to be reviewed, e 



and systematized, beginning with a general view of the 
world. The following is a syllabus of the points whicli 
should claim attention : 

Syllabua for the Fifth Grade. Part Ut.—Tlte form of 
the earth, its magmlude, i/te conlinenU and grand divisions, tiieir 
relative positions, their connecting istlimusea, and a fcw of tJieir 
most important projecdons— UieoceaBe, tlieir positions, and prin- 
cipal avaiB and islands— five or six of the great mountain systems 
of America, and from eigiit to ten in tlie rest of tlie world ; three or 
four well-known ^leames—ahnat a doaen each of the chief i-ivfrs 
and stToiU, and about half as many great lakes—irom ten to a 
dozen of the most important cities of the world, and, in a very 
general way, the location of Hie most impoitant countries, such 
as tlie United States, Great Britain, Germany, Japan, China, etc 
With each of iliese cities and countries some interesting or im- 
portant /aci should be at once associated. 

Rirt %d. (To be taught as fads, In tlie simplest outline, and 
without attempting to explain according to any of the hypothe- 
ses of scientific physical geography, using the map and globe, 
whenever necessary, to impress any particular statement on the 
pupils' minds.) A frriie/ notice of the ocean, eurrenla, their direc- 
tion, temperature, and use, pointing out only the equatorial cur- 
rent, /one Arctic current, one Antarctic curreni, nnd the Gulf 
stream— the trade winds (very briefly), thek location, direction, 
use in commerce, and Iheir inflnence {in assisting to produce the 
great South American rivers, tJie Nile, etc.)— a general notion of 
eSmate. as affected by distance from .the equator, and by eleva- 
tion— tlie m/^Hons of the earth, and the indinafion of its (Km— the 
soii^, Hieir limits, and a very few of their well-known and char- 
acteristic plants and animals, and, in a very general way, the 
location of the e/iief races of mankind. 

" Otitlinea of North Atnerica."-~B^irst : Treat the con- 
tinent as a whole, pointing out ils sep^iiate countries, most im- 
portant capes, peninsulas, island;, and arms of the sea; its 
divisions into mountains, plateaux, and lowland plains, naming 
only a few of tiic moat imporlant of each. 
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Iceland, Greenland, Alaska, and all other Arctic Geography to 
be treated very briefly, aud cliiefly with reference to climate, re- 
sources, and people, — Newfoun^and; tlie Dinninionof Canada, iia 
surface, ita provinces and territories, with tLeir climate, resources, 
and people, aud our trade with them ; the form of government ; the 
capital of tlie Dominion and tliose of the provinces, and the other 
most importajit towns ; the commercial and international im- 
portance of the St. Lawrence KLver and the Great Lakes, and the 
small importance of the other rivers, of which tUi'ec or four will 
be enougli. 

United States.~A simple outline will embrace the follow- 
ing; 

Local Geoffraphy.— The boundaries of the country as a 
whole; itsdimeusionsinrouuduumbers; the location of the great 
mountain systems ; the western plateaux Ta section of the country 
roughly drawn in chalk upon the bhickboard will be found effi- 
cient]; tlie high western plain; tlie low central plain; theeaslem 
slope, and tlie Cahforma basin; about a dozen of the chief rivers, 
with the great branches ; about five or six each of the great 
lakes/bays, and capes ; about twenty of the prmcipal cities. 

Descriptive Geography will include a very brief descrip- 
IJon of the highlands, lowlands, and drainage system already 
pointed out; the climate aud its gradual modifications by lati- 
tude elevation ■wd distance from the sea; and a general state- 
ment of the leading agricultural staples in the order of their 
latitude— rice sugar cotton, tobacco, corn, and wheat. 

Mextco.— Its surface, climate, resources, and people; their 
language government and social condition ; about five or sis of 
the pnncipxl cities 

Central America very briefly; the names of ita states and 
their capitals, and their general similailty to Mexico. 

West Indies, the principal groups, about l«n or a dozen of 
the most important islands ; five or six principal porta ; the 
climate, resources, and people : their colonial relations, and their 
;e with tlie United States, ifiinporlanl. 
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Correction of Language. — In all the grades 
the pupils should be tr;iined in the correction of lan- 
guage, and taughfc to avoid common errors of speech. 
This is best accomplished in connection with the dicta- 
tion exerctses required in the several gmdea ; also by oral 
exercises specially adapted to thia pm-pose, and by inci- 
dental instruction during the recitations and lessons in 
other subjects, as in the definition exercises, the lessons 
in elementary science, etc. Indeed, every exercise In 
which the pupils are required to use their own language, 
either orally or in writing, should be made a vehicle for 
thia instruction, the object being to impart the haUt of 
using correct language. It is of the greatest importance 
that this habit should be acquired at an early age, for 
without it, the technical study of grammarwill scarcely 
prove adequate to impart fluency in the con-ect use of 
language. The oldiiabits, in spite of the knowledge of 
principles and rules, will be always apt to show them- 
selves. 

On this account, teachers cannot be too careful them- 
selves in the use of language. Their words as well as 
their actn should present a model for the imitation of 
their pnpils ; and example in this, as in other things, 
will prove fer more potent than precept. For special 
exercises in this department of the instruction, the fol- 
lowing suggestions are made : 

Write on the blackboard such faults in expression as 
are liable to be committed, including — 1. Ungi-ammati- 
eal expressions : as / haven't no book ; I haven't got my 
pencil ; I seen Mm do it, (Ac. 2. Slang: This is an awful 
easy lesson, etc. The faulty expressions written in this 
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way sltouM, however, consist of such as may have been 
committed by some of t3ie pupils of the class, lest those 
who have acquired good liabita of speech be contami- 
nated by having their attention called to such errors. 

Award premium marks, or some other kind of rewai-d, 
to those who succeed in pointing out improper expres- 
sions on the part of their classmates; but let this be 
done in the right spirit, and not for the puii>ose of 
subjecting any of the pupils to jeers or ridicule. The 
fact that their language may be made the subject of 
criticism by their fellow-pupils, will put all on the alert 
to use the best modes of expression in their power, and 
then correction will have a permanent effect in improv- 
ing them in the use of language. 

Sometimes one or more pupils may be selected by 
the class to act as censors for a definite period (say a 
week), and to call attention to errors made by any of 
the pupils of the class. The object of this and the pre- 
vious suggestion is to make the pupils critics on them- 
selves and others, most of the inaccuracies committed 
resulting rather from carelessness and inattention than 
from a want of knowledge. The teacher will, of course, 
often find it necessary to give direct instruction in rela- 
tion to certain expressions. 

Of course, no instruction in technical grammar, or in 
any grammatical rules, is required until the next grade, . 



liLEMENTAUY SCIENOE. 

(By Oral Instruction,) 

Geneeal Suggestions fok all Chades. 

The leading ohject in this branch of instruction is to 
siiltivate habits of observation and refiection, and to give 
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faciUtif in oral description. Avoid eTerytliiiig tend- 
ing to convert t]iese lessons into recitations of set forms 
of words, however these forms may have been obtsiined, 
however well they may be understood by the pupils, and 
however important the facts thus stated. 

" Familiar objects," and familiar animals, plants, and 
minerals take precedence of all others in the selection 
of topics. 

It is neither possible nor desirable to attempt to teach 
all, or even the greater part of the topics that might be 
classified with the i-equirements of any grade. Ko topic 
siiould be treated exhaustively, nor should the topics 
selected be so few, or so frequently reviewed, as to nar- 
row down or suspend the discipline of the observing 
faculty. The selection and limitation must be left to 
the good sense of the teacher. 

The objective method of teaching presents two dis- 
tinct, though intimately related departments. Percep- 
tive teaching, in which the object, as an acorn or an egg, 
is directly presented to the pupils' senses ; and concepHve 
teaching, in which impressions previously received ai-e 
recalled, arranged, and utilized, the objects themselves 
not being presented to the senses during the lesson. 
An oak, an elephant, or a thunder-storm, would fall 
under the latter depai-tment 

The use of pictures, modelsj or other sensible repre- 
sentations of objects, constitutes an important combina- 
tion and modification of the two principal methods, 
and shonld be often employed. 

Dejinitions sliouldbe very sparingly introduced, and 
never in the first stage of a subject. If given at all, 
they should sum up knowledge already attained. The 
terms organic, inorganic, vegetable, animal, and mineral, 
are prominent among the very few terms requiring defi- 
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nitioQ. Such definitions sliould be prepared for by a 
process at once inductive and objective. 

No fact which the teacher can readily lead the pupil 
to discover for himself, should be imparted by the 
teacher. Important facts not readily derived from the 
pupil's own observation, must, of course, be siipplied by 
the teacher. Avoid overloading a topic by details. No 
topic should be selected in which the number oS facts 
to be told bears a large proportion to those which the 
pnpil may be led to discover for himself. 

The language used bt) the pupil should he entirely Ma 
oion, excepting, of course, the few indispensable defini- 
tions. 

The process etnployed will present two distinct stages : 
F'irst, the analytical or preparatory, in which the teachei* 
leads the pupil by questions to discover or to remember 
the properties or peculiarities of an object, or to state 
any other important facts associated with it - The re- 
sponses by the pupil will be, of course, in his own words ; 
and the additional statements which the teacher him- 
self may find necessary to make, will be given in the 
form of conversations. This stf^e gives tbe principal 
discipline of the powers of observation and reflection. 

The points thus considered, and the facts thus stated 
should be written upon the blackboard in the briefest 
possible synoptical form, but feach only after it has been 
considered. While some such synopsis is indispensable 
to the teacher as the first step oi preparation for giving 
the lesson, it should never be presented to the pupil ex- 
cept by tha gradual process above indicated. 

The second or review sta^ge of tbe process is based upon 
the results of the first, and furnishes the principal dis- 
cipline of the powers of description or oral statement. 
'J'hc facta already considered should be re-arranged, if 
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necessary, into an orderly syiiopsie upon the black- 
board, the pupiis beiug called upou to aasist in this 
arrangement. They should then be required, in turn, 
to state what they can recall of each item of the synop- 
sis, then of each gi-oup of items, and, lastly, of the whole 
subject. Then the synopsis maybe wholly or in part 
removed or hidden, and the oral process of review re- 
peated. As a final stage, and before dismissing the sub- 
ject, an extempore composition, with or without the aid 
of ihe synopsis upon the board, should be written by 
eaeh pupil upon his slate. 

Outlines op Zoology. 

In relation to this part of the fifth grade, the fol- 
lowing suggestions are made: 

Zoology being a science of classification, it is indis- 
pensably requisite to teach the distinctions upon which 
the classification depends. 

Only the simplest outline need be taught, with such 
facts and details as seem most naturally appropriate to 
illusti-ate the subject. 

The process of classification being naturally objective, 
that is, animals being classified by their obvious pecu- 
liarities, the pupil should be led, by an exercise of the 
observing faculties, to discover the leading peculiarities 
himself. 

For instance, suppose the teacher wishes to lead to 
the perception of the basis of the classification int<i 
the four gi"eat types or sub-kingdoms. Write upon the 
blackboard the names of a sufficient number of fa- 
miliarly known animals without classification. If he 
have their pictures in hooks, or on charts, let each be 
shown before asking and writing its name. Let the 
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pupils spell each name before the teaelicr wntesit. Sup- 
\v>se them to be lobster, ox, oystei; dog, beetle, sfaijish, 
snail, and coral Lead the pupils to see and decide for 
themselves which two or thi-ee most resemble each 
other. Adroit questioning, and a little patience, will 
Boonmake them group together the lobsterand the beetle 
on account of their hard, jointed rings, and tlieir many 
equally hard limbs ; the ox and the dog, from their 
four legs, and their similarity as to eyes, ears, and other 
organs ; and the oyster and the snail, from their hard 
shells and soft bodies. The remuluiug starfish and coral 
wili present difficulties, because not so familiarly known ; 
but tJiese may readily be overcome by the use of pic- 
tures or even rough sketches on the board. 

Having thus grouped the names upon the blackboai-d, 
a few questions will lead to the perception that the ani- 
mals of one group have a hachbone, composed of many 
pieces, and an internal bony skeleton ; those of another 
. are made up of distinct rings and joints ; and so on of tiie 
other groups, each of which may now be readily ex- 
pande<l, by asking the pupils for the names of other ani- 
mals, and the reasons for assigning them to a particular 
group. 

Then, and not till then, the teacher should give 
and explain the terms vertebrate, articulate, etc., care- 
fully reviewing and questioning the class, to see that all 
is understood. 

In the same manner, the classes of the vertebrates, and 
tlie principal orders of the mammalia, etc, may easily be 
drawn from the pupil's own observations of resem- 
blances and differences. 

The terms mineral, vegetable, animal, organic, and in- 
organic, should be previously taught or reviewed in a 
similar manner, through tlie perceptions of the pupil, 
guided by tlie questions of the teacher. 
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Remember thai the slcillful use of interrogation is 
the teacher's chief means of moahening thought, atidpro- 
ducing lasting impressions. 

Well-known typical animals should be taken as the 
objective basis of the classification ; such aa man, 
monkey, bat, caff rat, horse, deer, cow, and wluih ; — 
eagle, parrot, canary, rooster, ostrich, snipe, and duck ; — 
turtle, alligator, rattlesnake, and frog; — perch, cod, shark, 
etc. ; — bee, butterfly, beetle, etc. ; — spider, crag-fish, and 
crab; — sguid, snail, ani oyster; — starfish, jellyfish, and 
corals. 

The simplest names should be used, where possible, in 
preference to the more scientific, or, at least, ss pre- 
paratory thereto ; thus, it is better to use the t«rm four- 
handed than quadrumana; gnawers than rodentia ; 
seratchers than rasores ; two-winged than diptera, etc. 
A few scientific terms, such as mollusc and bivalve, are 
in such common use that they may be readily explained 
and applied. 

Associated facts not strictly scientific — such as the 
uses of animals, anecdotes concerning them, their pecu- 
liarities and habits — which the pupils themselves may 
have observed, will form a valuable part of these exercises, 
and a means of increasing the interest of the lessons. 

The pupils should be encouraged to acquire as many 
facts as possible by their own observation and research 
out of school. 

The exercises should be conversational, the reviews 
frequent ; the instruction should also embrace exercises 
in classifying well-known animals from a miscellaneous 
list, giving the reasons in each case. Too much ground 
should not be attempted at first 

Some system of diagrams, roughly sketched in chalk, 
will be found of great service in assisting the pupils to 
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remember the classification. The best and simplest is, 
pi-obably, that used in the ordinary " genealogical tree." 
The diagram should be gradually developed as the 
lessons proceed, aud not the whole of it given in the 
preliminary stages. 

Ko teacher can give such a classified " outline " with- 
out having first, by careful study, acquired it. This 
can be readily accomplished by means of any good school 
manual on the rudiments of Natural History. 

Excepting in important instances, it is not expected 
that the classification should extend to sjtedes and 
variety, sometimes not even to genera. It is desirable 
that the pupils should have some definite ideas as to the 
relations of the following terms used in zoology: king- 
dom, branch or type, class, order, family, genus, species, 
variety, individual. These can be best exhibited by a 
diagi-am, but they should in no case ba presented by 
formal definition. All but the last four should be 
mentioned in describing any given animah 

The exercises should include a portion, at leaet, of 
the topics suggested in the following synopsis, which is 
here presented for the guidance of the teacher. This 
synopsis comprehends three successive outlines, each 
complete in itself, or taken with that preceding it : 



FiKST Gehekai, Outline. 
Distinclion of orgoHicantliiioi'gauioobjects tanghtolgecUvely. 
Differences between animals and plants. What ia an i^rgan f An 
animal? Four great types of animals (Cuvier's, and omitting tbe 
protozoa). Exercises in claaaifyiug, by (j^jw only, such animalsas 
tJie dog, ldti»ter, dam, coral, g/iad, wasp, goose, tlarjisft, garler-make, 
ikrimp, toad, tortoise, oy»ter, etc. The reasons for the classification 
shonld be given in each case. Each type to be then briefly dc- 
fliied. Why vertebrates ate placed first. 
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Secokd General Odtline, 

Classes of Vertebrates. — (Tenney's arrange men t is liere 
selected aa beiiig brief and simple, bill any other may be taiten.) 
Illustrate, as by types, by mentioiiing animals belonging to tlie 
several clasaea, mammals (those wliicli feed llieir young willi 
milk), birds, reptiles, batrachians (I'rog kind), flsbcs ; brief de- 
Bcripiiou of eacli class to be given. Name common vertebrates 
to l>e classified, occasionally nienUoning an animal not a verte- 
brate, in order to teat the attention and accuracy of the pupils ; 
for example ; alligator, robin, mouse, leorm, lierring, toad, lion, 
jeliy-finh, rattlesnake, elepliant, fea, Jtaink, tui'th, elc.etc. 

Classes of Articulates to be treated very briefly, but in 
the same manner as the vertebrates. Simplest division, as in- 
sects, cTustaeea, and lecniw, to be employed. 

Classes of MoUuscs. — Treat also briefly, by referring only 
to their general characteristics. Teach the meaning of tlie terms 
uaivalne and bitalve. Specimens of shells will beuscfnl for illus- 
tration; but it must be remembered tliat the structure of the ani- 
mal itself is far more interesting and important than that of tlie 
shell which incloses it. A living oyster or clam, opened and 
carefully examined, a living sm^l, and a tumbler of water wm- 
taining a few of the small molluscs found in every [xind, will 
give clear ideas. A small aquarium will be found veiy useful. 

(Xasses of Madiates, probably treated wiih sufficient full- 
ness in connection witli types. Eeview if necessaiy. 

Here it would be well to mention the grouping of animals as 
kerMeorous, earnivorous, and omnt'oormia ; also the general rela- 
tions of the teeth of animals lo other peculiarities, such as feet, 
forme, food, diyestiw apparatv^, and JuAUs ; alsr), as fitr as may 
be possible, illustrations of Uie imporiance of their several func- 



Third General Oiitline. 

In this outline some orders should be omitted, or but briefly 

considered, because not readily trent^id objectively- If all tiie 

prescribed classes cannot I'eadily be taught, owing to the limited 
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available time, selections sufflcieutly complete in themselves 
may easily bo made, as of thoclasa mammals, or buiis, or ol' ihe 
type articulates. 



Mammals. 

TmJuinAed (Bimarut).— To hv treated briefly, Tlic five races 
of men, with tlieir characteristic pec iillaii lies. The geograplii- 
cal distribution of each to be also briefly referred to. 

Four-IuiTtded {Qiiadrumana.)—A few examples, according lo 
the esperience of the papils. Refer to the geographical distri- 
bution. 

Eand^inged (C/ieiroptera).—Vse a drawing, or a di'ied, or a 
living specimen, if one can be procured. Any interesting fecta 
about bats, and tlieir nocturnal habils. 

Insect-eaters (Insectiwra). — Treat very briefly. Ttie mole, its 
habits — refer to Its small, hidden eyes, etc, 

meshr^Ura (Gamiwra).—To be treated more fully. Refer to 
general structure of teeth, feet, and stomach. Refer to cat family, 
using common cat as type ; dog family, using dog aa type ; weagel 
/«)n%, their form, habits, etc., namiug softie, Mtirfen, ermine, and 
mp'nA, and referring lo the value of their furs ; bear family ; also 
briefly to seal famly. 

Poueh^d Animah {Mitrsuplals).—'Retet to the geographical dis- 
tribution. The exception of tlie opossum. 

Gnawet's (^Bodenta).— Use the rat or squirrel as a type. Refer 
to peculiarity of teeth, and the provision for their continued 
growth. Teach about the rat, mouse, squirrel, b&tver, ramt. Re- 
fer to the vmdc/ivck, porcupine, and gnineorpig. 

Thick-skinned (Paehydernis).— Treat biiefly of the elephant, the 
rhinoceros, and mins families ; more fully of the luirse family, in- 
cluding ft<w«e, ass. and iebrn. Geograpiiical oi'igin of the horse, 
iia dispersion, and ita influence in human affairs. 

Cud-ai£vier> (Bimiraanto).— Relations of food to teeth, stiimach, 
feet, etc., etc. Teach three fiimilies : 1. Deer family, hoiTS solid, 
deciduous ; 2. SiSovi-TMrned family (horns permanent) ; 8. Camel 
/am% (liomleas). BefL-r to Utima and ■meumi., 

Whnle-like (Cfeicwea).— Refer to tlie tish-lilie chaiiietir of the 
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wlialc ; how it differs from a fisii ; ils uses. The porpoise and Hie 

Note.— Two of the precediHR orders {Sib and flth), are aomelimes cjafslfied 
uudur the following armDuemeLl, which may be readily Bubslliuted for tiia 
nliove It thought d««ItuWe. 

Hoofed (Ongalates) into two fub-orders ; A, end-chewera (RumiDsntsI, and 
B, (Non-Rnmiuante). These are again divided Jnlo tlie foUoiviiig gioups ot 
families :— 

A. (Hollow-homed) on, Bhtcp, andanteloiie families. 
(Solid-homsd) deer, giraffe familica. 
(HomleBa) camel famil j. 

B. (Soltd-hoofed) horee fainJlj. 

(Thick-akinned or Pachyderms) elephant, eiviiie,hippopotamua, rhinoceros, 



Birds of Prey (Baptows).— Vulture, fklcon, owl, concfor, liawk, 
eagle. 

cumbers (fiwiisifras).— Parrot, woodpecker, etc. 

Bem^ien (/twesiwre*).— Humming bird, swallow, kingbird, 
tbnish, sparrow, canary, etc. 

SerateJiera (ffiwoiw!),— Gallinaceous birds and dove famUy. 

Runmrs (Oursores). — Ostrich ; its habits. 
. Waders {Grallatores).—Ci:^oe, stork, snipe, elc. 

Swimmers {Nataiores).—Oack family : Swan, petrel, penguin, 
albatross, etc. Hefer to rnsle of hircls, also their imgrationb, in- 

Keptiles and Froct Family. 

Treat very briefly, leaching sonietliuig of turtles, cmcodDes, 
and alligators; serpents and their fangs; the frog and its trans- 
formations. 



Treat the classification very briefly ; show distinction between 
the two groups, bony and cartilaginous fishes, with the ordei's 
spine-finned and sofl-fluned ; also the shark and the sturgeon. 

AliTTrULATEW. 

Those present many advanhiifcs fur the school-room. They are 

small, and easily procured for perceptive leaching. A simple 
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microscope is of great assistance in awakening an interest. Of 
inaecU, collections of type specimens can easily bo made. Only 
llie simplest and most interesting facts, lioweyer, need bo taught. 
Tiie general characteristics of this class of animals should bo ex- 
plained— tlieir structure and the functions of their cLief organs. 
Their wonderful transformations should be explained and exem- 
plified; also the difference between in&ecls proper, spiders, and 
many-fooUA artieulates {myriapode), 
TLe following orders should be taught and exemplified: 
1. Meiiih]'a7i«-winged (HymenopUra). — Including t\i^ bee family, 
the ant family, llic wasp family, the ichneumon family, their 
peculiarities, habils, and inslinet. 

3. Scale-v!inged (Z^pftioptent).— Moths and butterflies, how dis- 
tinguished; caterpillars, etc., clothes-moth, geometer. 

3. Fwo^itiged (ZJ^Kerit).— Mosquito fitmily, wheat-fly, house- 
fly, etc. 

4. Case-winged (CDte^pfern).— Beetle, fire-fly, weevil, etc. 

5. Half-Kinged {Hemipiera); or bugs, cicadas or harvest-flies, 
tree-hopper, cochineal, boat-fly, elc. 

6. S(rt2^/U-Kis!!jed(0»'(ftopfe)'a).— -Cricket, iiatydid, locust, grass- 
hopper. 

7. NeUwinged^Neuropt&rcij. — Dragon-fly, May -fly. Refer to the 
white ants. 

Spiders {Aradtnida). 

Many-fooled Insectit (.Vyriopixis).— Centipedes. 

Orusiacea. — Crab, lobster, 

Wo jws.— Earth- worm. 

Note.— It is Important to distiDgnisli cai-efiilly the throe terms, in*«;( (i. e., 
Bii-footed [heiapod], or tme ineecte), orachnids. or eight-tooted spiders and 
ECorpioDs, and m3iri^«tj«, or many-lbated mllUiieds and centipL'des. In ueing 
tt represenlalive of one of these groups ai an ohjeit, it ahonld bo the primary 
aim to establish the obviofls ctiaraclertMice by which Uiey are distingnished 
ftrmly in Uie papils' minde, Thue, in tbe Insect proper, the liody 1b divided 
into three fllvldous— the head, the body (or thorsi), and Ihe hiod-bodj (or 
abdomen). The head is (nmiahed wltli feelers, {aiiUntt/e) ; the body supports 
three pairs of legs, and generally one or two pairs of wings ; the abitomen 
shoivsmore or lee? clearly a nnmber (seven) of rings or )0lnt9. In tho arach- 
nids, the head and body are coufolidated into one divldon, wlilch has no 
antennie, supports four pairs of l^s, bgt no wings. In Ihe myilapodB, the 
enlii-e body consista of a series of very ^inllat Joint?, not grouped into divi- 
sions separated (inwcted) from one another, but of wlilch tlie first serves as a 

two pairs of moie orkss imperfect lege. 
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FOURTH GRADE. 

OUTLINE COURSE, 

Time allowed, libmit fine rrumths. 



BeadiHff.~0( the grade of a Third Reader (latter half), willi 
esei'cises as iu the preceding grade. 

Spelling and Definifions.—From the reading lessons, 
with exercises iu miscellaueous words and sentences, as in the 
pteoeding grade. Also easy exereises on tlie prefixes and 
suffixes, and Uieir apphcatiuus. 

EngHsh 6rammar.~To include theanalysis, parsing, and 
consti'uction of simple sentences, and with such delinitious onlf/ 
as pertain to the pacta of the subject studied. 

ARITHMETIC. 

Mental Arithmetic, — As fai' as in -written arilhnieiie, with 
exercises as in tlie Fiftii Grade, including practice iu tlie simple 
applications of tiic tables of weight, measure, money, etc. 

Written Arithmetic,— Common and Decimal Pracllons, 
Willi their simple practical applications, and tiieir conversion one 
into the other. Also, practice in the simple rules and Federal 
Money, for the purpose of eecuring rapidity and accuracy. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Geagraphif.^Oi the Uuited Sfates in detail. Local and 
descriptive geography treated as in the Fifth Grade. 
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I'^r.EMESfTARY SCIENCE ^on oral ikstruction. 

Botany,— A.a outline knowledge of Botany, including tlio 
general alructure and common nsea of such planto as most 
pupils may readily observe. 

This should, if possible, be taught during Ihe spring and 
summer months, in order to make it in tlie highest degree ob- 
jective by the use of specimens. 

Mineralogy.— k simple outline knowledge of Mineralogy, 
illustrated by epecimens. 

This may constitute the full and winter course, the specimens 
being previously collected. When the time permits the teaching 
of only one of tbeae branches, the season of tlie year should 
determine the choice between them. 



On iSKafes.— Continued with practice, to give expertncss and 
fluency. 

On J'ajper.— Review of the elementary forms ; their com- 
bination in words containing long and short letters, witUont 
capitals ; nexl, in words containing both capitals and small 
lettei's ; an explanation of the elements involved in each. 

Instruction as to proper positiou, holding the pen, etc., as in 
the preceding grade. 

DRAWING. 

On Slate or P«jp«j'.— Review of Ihe Pifth Grade as far aa 
niay be neceesary, and drawing curve lines, and figures formed 
froni ihejn, as the circle, ellipse, etc. ; also simple designs con- 
taining straight and curved lines. 
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LANGUAGE. 

Heading.— Ses directions and suggestions given 
for the Fifth Gi-ade. 

The latter half of a Third Eeader usually comprises 
selections appropriate to this grade. Particular atten- 
tion should be given to clearness of articulation, to 
naturalness of intonation, and to general style. 

Spelling. — The exercises in spelling, both oral and 
written, should be the saine as in the previous grade, 
with the following additional suggestions. The names 
of important cities, states, and countries, which occur 
in the geographical lessons of the class, and especially 
such as are in frequent use in post-office addresses, or 
are liable to be mis-spelled, should form a part of the 
miscellaneous words taught in this grade ; also, fiuniliar 
jwrsonal names. An excellent occasional modification 
of this exercise is, to have the pupils draw the out- 
line of a letter-envelope upon the slate, or use a neatly- 
tiimmed piece of writing paper of the same shape, and 
direct it to some person whose address is given by the 
teacher. The ingenuity of the teacher will ! 
many other similar modifications of the e 
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Definitions. — These shonld be as in the previous 
grade, with tlie following additional exerciaea designed 
to lead to the study of etymology. 

" The easy exercises oa the prefixes and suffixes " 
should be with English primitives at first, without re- 
gard to the etymology of those primitives. The affixes 
of Anglo-Saxon origin will tlierefore be taught first; 
afterward the meaning of such as db, con, pre, pro, sub, 
toil, ent, etc., may be titnght as illnstrative of tlie diver- 
sity of meaning of such words as abstract, subtravt, con- 
cede, accede, precede, etc. Also as showing that, for 
example, all words having the prefix sub convey the 
signification of under, and all having the suffix ion 
mean the act of. 

2. Each group, with its common radical or primitive, 
after being written on the slate or blaekboai-d, should be 
made^the subject of an oral exercise in definitions, in 
order to impress upon the pupils' minds the modifica- 
tions of meaning produced by the affixes. The exem- 
plification of the words iu sentences should be also care- 
fully attended to. 



lEnglish Crranftnar. — Tlie instruction in this 
subject required for the Fourth Orade includes analysis, 
parsing, and construction, and in the order mentioned. 
Grammar is the science of the sentence; and, therefore, 
the fundamental idea to be imparted is, lohat consti- 
tutes a sentence. Oral lessons should precede the study 
of the text-hook, as a preparation for it. The ideas in- 
volved in the definitions should first be developed, before 
the pupils are required to commit these definitions to 
memoiy. Tiio contrary practice, once so common, is 
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very discouraging and injurious to the pupil, since it 
compels him to learn by rote a mass of verbiage which 
is perfectly unintdligible to him. 

Let a short sentence he written on the slate or black- 
board ; and then, by analysis, let the pupils be made 
familiar witli tlie relations of the words used as subject, 
verb or predicate, and adjuncts, or modifiers. The dis- 
tinctions comprehended in the pai ts of speech can all 
be successively taught in this way and the pupil en- 
abled readily to point them out, befoie he is required to 
say what a noun, or pronoun oi verb, etc., is. The 
learning of the definitions n ill be easily accomplished as 
he proceeds. 

Tlie object of the analysis is to find out in what rela- 
tion the words used in the sentence stand to one another 
(general grammar) ; the object of tlie parsing (only an- 
other kind of analysis) is to apply the principles and 
rules proper to these relations (particular grammar) ; the 
object of the construction is to impart practical skill iu 
applying these rules and principles, as well as to give 
thereby clearer ideas of their nature and use. Thus, 
. when the teacher presents the sentence, " Industrious 
pupils leai-n very rapidly," the pupil is made to discover, 
first, the principal paints — subject and verb, or simple 
predicate ; next, that industrious is added to pupils, 
rapidly to learn, and very to rapidly. The pupil then 
knows that industrious, being an adjunct of a noun, is 
an adjective j that rapidly, being an adjunct of a verb, is 
an adverb; and that very, being an adjunct of an adverb, 
is also an adverb. This instruction can be supplemented 
by requiring the pupils to construct sentences of a 
similar kind ; as, sentences containing a simple subject 
and predicate, — sentences containing a subject and ad- 
juncts with a simple predicate, — sentences containing a 
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subject and predicate, with adjuncts of both. Some of 
these sentences may be required to be declarative, some 
interrogative, etc. In this way the ingenuity or inven- ' 
tion of the pupil is brought into play in connection with 
his knowledge of grammar ; and the exercises glide pro- 
gressively into extended composition. 

The sentences presented rfioukl at first be carefully 
classified, so that no difficulties maybe presented which 
are beyond the pupils' ability or actual attainments to 
solve. In grammar, especially, ehonld the instruction 
be systematic and logical. 

Etymological exercises should be interspersed, espe- 
cially in the use of the apostrophe as the sign of the 
possessive case — in the proper plural termination of 
nouns — the proper forms of the pronouns, etc. This is 
a point of considerable importance. 

The sentences required to be studied in this grade in- 
clude : 

1. Sentences with a simple subject and a simple pred- 
icate ; 2. Those with simple word adjuncts of either sub- 
ject or predicate, or both ; 3. Those with simple phrase 
adjuncts (so as to teach the preposition) ; 4. Those 
with compound subjects or compound predicates, or 
both, but of an easy character ; as, " John, William, and 
Samuel are diligent boya,"^ — " The animals turned, look- 
ed, and ran away." This class of sentences wiU serve 
to introduce the conjunction. 

It is especially requisite in all the lessons given on 
this subject, tbat the instruction should not be allowed 
to degenerate into the repetition of formulse, and instead 
of being made a means of developing the analytic and 
reasoning faculties of the pupils, become a piece of 
worse than useless mechanism. Grammatical instrue- 
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tion has a distinct office as an educational agent, — an 
office that can be performed by no other subject. It ia 
addressed to feculties that probably cannot be trained 
in any other way ; and, therefore, no educational cur- 
riculum would be coniplet* without it. It should, how- 
ever, be carefully kept within propei" limits, both as to 
time and place, and should not be permitted to encroach 
upon other branches of equal importance. Each depart- 
ment of it should also have its due share of attention. 

Of course the study of grammar as prescribed in this 
grade docs not supersede the " exercises for correction " 
required in all the grades. These exercises, however, 
by degrees lose their empirical character, and become 
scientific. They shonld not be exclusively either ety- 
mological or syntactical, according to the technical dis- 
crimination followed in most text-books on English 
Grammar. Indeed, nothing has done more to bring . 
npon this study an unmerited depreciation, as being a 
senseless waste of time, than the unwise separation of 
these correlated departments of the subject. 

For instance, instead of teaching the declension of 
the pronouns /, thou, he, and she, long before the appli- 
cation of any syntactical rule, the diversities of inflec- 
tion and their proper use may be observed and studied 
by the ptipil in connection with tlie ordinary analysis 
of simple sentences, and consequently at a quite ele- 
mentary stage of the study. The transformation of 
"John can see James"' into "Jean see him," will teach 
him the nature of a pronoun, how to distinguish it, and 
then how to define it. An attempted change of places, 
as in " Him can sec I," wlien taken in connection with 
the analysis, will show him the reason of the change of 
form from he to him and from / to me. 

Similar exercises upon the other pronouns, used in 
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both numbers, will lead him to see tlmt each of them 
tabes one form when used as the subject of a sentence, 
and a diffei-ent one when used as the object. He will 
then be ready to use intelligently the terms singular, 
plural, nominative, and objective, aa applied to varied 
inflections, and to correct snch errors as, "Who saw 
him ? Me." " Me and her saw him," etc, as well as to 
give the reason for such corrections. Then, and not 
till then, caa he be profitably required to construct, re- 
peat, and explain the declensions of the pronouns. A 
similar plan should be followed in the comparison of 
adjectives and the conjugation of verbs. 

A few common errors ai-e subjoined as a further illus- 
tration of the kind of work proper to this grade. 

Eruors in ETrMOLOGT.— 1. The Fussesme Sign. A goos'es 
foot. Three geeaes' heads. Two fox's tails. A mans liat. 

3. Improper form of Unaes. They done il. We seen him. 
lie would Iiave went. If I had have seen it. 

8. Improper use of verbs. He must set stiU. The hook lays 
on tlie desk. He laid still. 

Ebrobs in Syntas. — 1. Subyeel. Me and her can sew 
a Ftedicale. We was there. He don't know. She dare not 
do it, 3. <^eel. He struck my brother and I. Who did you 
~" I were him. She looks beautifully. 



ARITHMETIC. 
Mental Arlthinetic—The character of the ex- 
amples to be given in this grade is suggested by the 
exercises in Written Arithmetic. The same processes 
and forms of analysis should be employed in both. In 
connection with the commonly-used tables of weight, 
measure, etc., should be given such questions as, "In 
■| of a pound of sugar, how many ounces?" "18 
quarts are wliat part of a bushel ? " etc., etc. 
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Written Arithmetic. — Federal Money ehould 
iilao form a part of the regular work of this grade at 
least ODce a iveek, and should be frequently reviewed. 

Particular care should be taken in the Beleetlon of 
examples that no one of them be so intricate and prolix 
as to consume a large amoiint of time, without afford- 
ing suifieient exercise of thought in the application of 
ai'iihmetical principles. 

Too much importance, nevertheless, can scarcely be 
given to the requirement of "practice for rapidittf and 
accuracy " in Federal money, as well as the simple rules 
of Arithmetic. To this should invariably be assigned a 
brief portion, at least, of the time given to every lesson 
in this subject. No part of the arithmetical discipline 
has a highei* utilitai"ian value, whether for the purposes 
of practical life, or for progress in the more, advanced 
portions of the study ; for nothing is more discouraging 
to the pupil than to find that, in any exercise involving 
other than a few figures, his results are almost always 
incorrect, from a want of habitual accuracy in perform- 
ing the simple combinations involved in the elementary 
rules. Teachers are, therefore, especially advised to 
employ every variety of proper stimulus to make the 
exercises for this purpose thorough and effective. 

For general suggestions see the preceding grade. 

Common Fractions, — No part of the study of 
arithmetic is of more importance than the subject of 
fractions. When properly taught, their value, as a 
mental discipline, is of the highest order. When 
taught merely, or chiefly, by memorized formula, 
called "rules," they are, for the greater part, a waste 
of precious time. 

Jfo principle should in presented until the pupil is 
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about to make use of if, and no definition sJiould he given 
or required before the ideas which it emiodies Iiave been 
deduced, and clearly presented ii/ preliminary illustra- 
tion and questioning. 

No rules should be given until a sufficient number 
of examples for practice have made them a succinct 
statement of principles previously understood, or the 
results of the application of principles, rather than mere 
mechanical formulaa for Tvorking. 

In teaching the fundamental principles of fmctiona 
the objective process is indispensable. 

The most effective method of ti'eating the subject as 
a whole, is to give first a veiy simple outline course of 
exercises, covering all the essential principles, but by 
means of examples requiring only small numbers for 
their solution. Such examples, though readily solved 
mentally, after some practice, should, in the first stages, 
be wrought upon the slates, in order to secure correct- 
ness in notation, and to allow the pnpil more easily to 
give tJie necessary analysis without the additional men- 
tal tax required by tlie effort to retain the numbers. 

In the written exercises pupils should use the signs 
of operation, + — x -;-, and the sign of equality, to 
indicate the work performed, and its result. 

This outline should then be followed by &full course, 
in which the substance of the first constitutes the exer- 
cises in mental arithmetic, while the written arithmetic 
comprises the more diflBcuIt portions of the general sub- 
ject, as well as a systematic statement of definitions 
and rules, and practical examples, involving numbers 
too large to be readily retained in the memory. Such a 
plan, though apparently long, is in reality the most ex- 
peditious. The pupil soon obtains a clear, comprehen- 
sive, and connected view of tlie essential principles, and 
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the expanded review wliicli eonsfcitutes tho secoud 
e will tlien require but little time. 



course i 



Syllabus Oi? Topics for Outlines of Commoit 

i''KACTION"S. 



I. — The idea of a, fraction developed objective^. 

The equality of the parts to be very carefully illustratefl. 

The reHafteiia^w of various fractional parts, as greater or ks«. 

The defirUlion of a fraction. One or more of the equal paria 
of a unlt^ 

The towM of a fraction defined and the ordei- aS iluiement. 

The notation of fractions and location of terms, or order of 
writing. 

Exercises in writing and explaining fractions. 

Fractional espressions Um than a unit. 

-Pwpflj-^^cfwjw defined, and examples. A proper fraction is 
one that is less than a unit 

Fractional expressions equalto oigreater tJian a unit. 

Improper fraction defined and illustrated. An improper frac- 
tion is one that is equal to, or greater than a unit. 

Exercises in writing proper and improper fractions. 



Reduction of units to improper fractions. — Analysis A. 
(Page 152.) 

Seduction of mixed numbers to imprnpur fractions.— Analysis A. 

Definition of mixed numbere. 

Exercises in mixed numbers, limited to small deiumdnaton, 
■ BeditcKon (^improper fractionate mixed nwmiBrs.—Anali/xiBB. 
(Page 152.) 
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III.— lii^tliiclion of fractions to greater dentnainatoni~~i}T higher 
tei'Dia. [Wliatmaylialvcs, thirds, etc., be changed into? i'8?etc.] 
To be illustrated objectively. 

Examples with greater decioniiaatora than can readily bu solved 
by inflection,. 

Anidysis C. (Page 153). (Begin with I'undaiaental axiom.) 

Term Divisor or Factor, witli exercises m flnding, by iiispeclion 
only,- a Gommon Divisor or Comnunt Factor. Definition to be 

Note.— Too groat importance eim hsrdlybo pvon to this eKoroiee of in- 
epection. Ttie npplicatiua of the principle is indispensable in many of tha 
arithmetical esercisee In every Bueceedmg; grado. With proper trainiiie, it 
nill become, wltbla reasonable limit?, a fixed msntol habit, rcqnirini- do coq- 
Bcioas eSbrt 

Meduetum of Fractions to Loieer Terms or Less Den<mtinatoTS~ 
'&^o,m^\es— Analysis D, (Page 153). Definition of "Lowest 

Examples in finding what part one wlmle nvuiibcr ia of another 
— corresponding esamplea in tallies. 

IV. — Multiple — term illustrated and defined, 
Common Multiple " " " 

Exercises, to be solved byinspectioa. 

Beduetioa to Common Deiwrninator — use two fi'actions only. 
Application of common, multiple in reducing to common 
denominator. 
DistinclJon between common multiple and common denomi- 

Definition of common denominator. 

" " least common deuominiitor. 

Examples in reducing to least common denominators. — 
Analysis C. 

Examples involving previous reduction to lowest terms, by in- 
spection. Bednce ^ and -h to their least common deuomi- 

Use of common denominator as the simple bat indispensable 
liasis for the workin,!:? and explanation of Addition, Subtraction, 
and Division of Frat;lions. 
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V. — Impossibility of adding qnanlitiea ■with unlilio names, 
illustrated : Add 3 elms and 4 oaks ; add 3 trees and 4 trees = 7 

In teacblng the elementary principles, tlie subject of fractions 
should, as far as possible, be divested of lechnicalidca, and he 
made to coincide witli the acquired experience and simple 
notions of n child. 

Ontliia account it is much belter at first, to say, ^niZ ^ of J, 
than to aa.y, myMply ^hy %, or jl7>d \ tme» %. 

Adding things of like names. 

Adding fractions of tlie same denominator— Examples. 

Adding friialioTts of different denominators — Examples — 
Analyds 0. (Page 152). 

Necessity of reducing to common denominator. 

The numeratorsfft^y added; why? 

Note.— In no example givo mora than two fractLmis. The common 

Addition of small mixed numbers — Examples — AnalyaU C. 

Note.— See t)mttbe shpii^operalisnimA theeqDalil;y Eigu are not omitted. 
Avoid reducing to Improper fractions. 

Bide.'^A.st. See that the fractions are in tlieir lowest terms ; 3d. 
Reduce to common denominator ; 3d. Add their numerators, etc. 

5u5ft'(Mft'nff/r(wfttmsof different denominators— .dnirijisJsC. 

Sule^-Ut See that the fractions are in their lowest terms; 2d. 
Seduce to common denominator; Sd. Subtract the less iiume- ■ 
rator from the greater, etc. 

The same examples may he used as in addition. 

Questions should be occasionally varied by asking; " Which ia 
the gi'eater ? " or " Wkat is the difference ? " 

Note.— In miscd nc 

VI. — "Multiplication of fractions" and " compound fractions" 
identical. 

Such expressions as J of 3|, f of i, etc, only involve tlie find- 
ing of a fractional ]>art,a,iiA siiould he treated at first as such, 
rather tlian as a special kind of fractions. 

It must not be forgotten by the teacher that from the nature and 
definition of a fraclioii, every example in fractions must involve 
or relate to division in some way. 
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There are two cases in tlie so-Ciillcd niultiiilicatioii of 
fractions : 

1st. Where a fraction or mixed miniber is to be 
actually multiplied. In this case the multiplier must 
be a whole nmnber—aa 3 times f , or 3 iimes 4f. 

2d. Where & fractional paH is to bo taken of either a 
iv)tole n umber, or of a fraction, or of both ; as f of 17, 
or I of 4, or I of 7f 

Note.— Mutliplication by amtsed number is a comliinationof thclBtnnd 

Only In the fltetcaae shanld the espieFsion "times" bciii'cd. 
lu the aeoond case tliecspreseioii "cjf" ouly Eboulil bonsccl. 
In tbocuBB of malliplyius by a mixed nnmber, the expresiJon "timts" Is 
need foe coiiciaenesB, though not logically lorrect. The praper expression ia 
too cnmbersoma in practice— " iiimea Uie mattberand % (i/" Uie nuniier." 

" ■ " ^t lime, and the first two varieties of the 
llthestthjectiareTiewed. 

Ttimes | Analysis as insimple 

X , then B. (Page 152). 
7 times 4| Analysis as in 

simple X , then B. (Page 153). 
i of 34; iX of *3i No analysis, 

except leductng to lowest tcnns. 
J of 25 ; ^J of |35. Analysis E. 

{Page 153). 
f of ? ; U oi' J. Analysis F. (Page 

153). 

For rnle and its origin, see Analysis F. 

Examples to be given in Uio praetical form at as early a stage 
as can be made espedient. 

Find how many cents, or cents and mills, in a given fraction 
of a dollar. 

Occasional examples involving pi'elirainaiy reduction to lowest 
terms. 

Ride. — 1 St. See tliattbe fractions are in Ibeir lowest terms ; 3d. 
Multiply the numerators for new numerator, and the denomina- 
tei* fur a new denominator. 

Solntions by direct cancellation should not be required until the 
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VII. There are, theoreticully, two cast's in tlie Divis- 
ion of Fractions : 

lat. Division of a fkactional nuubee by an inte- 
gral number, as | h- 7, siud 4| -^ 7 ; evidently identical 
with \ of f, suid 4" of 4| in tlie so-called mutfciplieafcion 
of fractions. 

3d, Division of any immber, integral or fractional, by 

A FRACTIONAL NUMBER, aS 5 -^ ^, | ^ g, 8f -.- |, S| -r 9|-. 

Tiie form of putting the questions sliould be varied as much 
as possible, so as to train pupiia to select nnd apply the right 
principle and metliod. Sometimes the divisor, sometimes tlia 
dividend, should be first named. 

" HoiD many tirm» Me 4J contained iu 9 1 " Use this form of 
questioning at least as frequently as the more technical foi-m. 
Divide 9 by 4J. 

Tlie two varieties of the first case, and the fii'st two varieties 
only of the second case, should be required before the review. 

Bxainples in BMsion of and by Fractions — Anal^/sis : 

The method and analysis to bo by common dimsoi: The first 
case may also be analyzed by Aaalym P (page ISS), if desired. 

The method by inverting the divisor is deferred to the 
review. See Note I under Analysis G- (page 153.) 

BuU.—X&t See that the fractions are in their lowest terms ; 
Sd. Reduce lo acommou denominator ; 3d. Divide Uie numerator 
of the dividend by the nnmerator of tlie divisor. 

Examples in finding what part one fractional number is of 
auotlier. Begin with intesrers : 5 are what part of 8 ? S what 
part of 11 f (Analyze from the unit, 1 is i of 8, 5 are i of 8 etc 
etc.) 
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, «».-jIf7yard9cost|i wl.^itivilUyardci 
l3t Group. ("Sjards " |;4f, ■■ " 

[If a yard cost IJ, how much can 

3d Group. l,,^°"e'*\''0''*f*, , 

' I If a yard cost ^\, how much can 

L hought for $5 ? 
aa Gr.mp. j ',f I yfl ^?*t 1^ "^.'.'^t will a yard a 



N FRACTIONS. 

Analyds A.— Example.— Reduce 5i to lialves, or to aa improi>er 

fraction ;— 1 = I ; o = 5 times | =if ; ^ + i= V- 

-4na;2/*i« B,—a«mp;«.— Reduce V^ to units, or to a mixed 
number ; — 1 = | ; Leace, in ^ liiBro ai'e as many units as ^ are 
contained times in V, equal to 7i, 

Analyst C.—Mample.—Redace § to nitt(/w.-— In a unit tljero 
areg; lieuce i == g, and ^ = 3 x f = §. 

HoTB.— Avoid saying " ft whole number," or "one wliolii numhor," ivhea 
apeuklDg of u unit. 

AnalysM D.— fflvMiipfo.— Eeduce H to its lowest teims :— By 
inspection the gi'eatust common divisor is 6, hence it may lie re- 
duced to adrda; -ft = ^; hence there are as many/ftinto as Aare 
contained limes in fi. or ijoo-thirds — |. 

^w%sisE.— JSeompIe.— Pindjofai -JofSSisSi; f of 35 are 
3 times 3i = 9|; or (usingnaabasis the Jarwrn J of annit=iof 
8 units ; } = ^ of S, first iUusiralirtg objectively by lines divided 
into parts), f of 25 = i of 3 times 35 = i of 75 = 9f. Tiie former 
process is, in many respects, preferable. 

Analysis F.— Example.— Vmd 5 of ?. (First, as a basis, sliow 
OBJECTIVELY tliatiofi = i; i ot^ = i; ^o!\ = A, etc, etc.) 
i of+ = ^^; i„f4=5times-A- = Js,-; J of ^ 8 times -^ = H- 

NoTE let.— Make the aame qnestion "praclkal," ond apply tho sama 
nnalyeie. Ifayam costjf.iow mncb will J of .-i yard cost t It will cost J 
of f of a dollar, etc., cte., aabolore. 

Note M.~A/ler « few Bimpic eaamplan lijivo been earefnllj nnalyzeil, 
point out tlio numerical relation of the nnmeratorand the denominalor .if the 
pmdnct to those of the faelor?, and (Aen, "ol li^fore. deduce or jrive the follow- 
ing 

Eule for the MuliiplicaUon of Fi-actiona ; 

1st. See Uiat tiie fractions arc in Iheir lowest terms ; 2d. Mui- 
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tiply the numei'atnrs for the numerator of tlie prodnot; and 
multiply the denominators for the denominator of the product. 

Analysis G. — Example. — If a yaid costs %i, liow much can be 
bought for IJ ? 

(See Analysis B, 5th Grade, to he combined willi reduction to 
Common Denominator.) 

If a yard cost %%, %i will buy as many yards as %\ ate con- 
tained limes in |J, or, reducing to Common Denominator, f = 
?i. I = H, as iiiiiny yards as f J are contained times in f 0, or 2A 

Note 1st.— To "invert tlie dlylsor ani! proceed as In mnltipllcatioD," ia ' 
much more concies its a method, but it i» not in any aense tm analyOs, but a 
condensed and valnabie t-ule, wbich Is to he botli tnnght and analyzed In llie 
revievi'. When this concise rule is langht bcKire the analysis liy redncing to 
a common denominator, tbe teacher will uEually Bud three nndeslrable revolts: 
first, Uie pnpils are as Ittely to inTCrt tho wrong fi'actlon as the rlglit one, 
nnlesa the question is alivajs. pnl to one particnlar way, and even then, nnlll 
after much practice ; thna ahowing that they arc not guided by any principle : 
second. Vuey cannot explain the process; and third, it Is then mucti more 
difficult to teach the analysis, because their miiidn are preoccnpied by the 
brief rale, which naturally aeema to them so much more desirable, as It coeta 
ilttle or no mental efibn. 

As theetudyof fractions ia an Important tucntal discipline, anyconrse 
which practically excludes the fundamental principle ol division by a fraction 
shonld be carefnily avoided. 

NoiB M.— It win be perceived that the analysis of the division of ono Ihic- 
tlon by another by the process of redncing to a common denominator, is essen- 
tially Ideutical with the analysis of reducing an Improper IVactlon (o a whulc 
or mixed nnmher. 

Anaiyais H. — Example. — If ? of a yard cost $f, what will a 
yard cost? 

^See Analyst' 0, in 5th Grade, with wLlcli the following is es- 
sentially identical.) 

If f of a yard cost li f of a yard will cost i of $S (note that this 
division by lie numeratoi' is the vital step in the process), wliich 
ia $iV ; and a yard or i wiil coat 7 times IA, or $Ji> equn' to ll/if. 

Note Ist.— This is one of the moat Important analyses In the entire range 
of the arithmetic of the grammar-scliool grades. If neglected, or badly tansht, 
it aerionsly deranges the work of the teachera of more advanced grades, where 
it most be ao frcqnently applied. If tbe teacher will present it immediately 
t^er, and then in cortTteclion iMVi. a review of Analysis C, In the Fifth Grade, 
and dwell, partlcnlwly npan the siep railed in parmlJusit, a great part of the 
difficulty In fixing the entire process will dtsappear. 
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will not be coiiflned to yards i 
ir$f pnrdiafo | of a jaril, liuw mrch will a doUnr biij ? 

Syllabus op Tones for Expanded Review of Common 

Fbactions. 
I. Systematic R&mw of Hejiiiitiem of terma used in fractious, 
vith itiuatraUse examples . Omit complex fractions having fractions 
in tlie denominator. Complex fractions Lnving an integral de- 
nominator, such as -^, read 2i fiftlm, are to be "reduced to higher 
terms." See Arudysia C, page 153. The muUipUer to be used is 
evidenUy the denominator of the fraclion found in the numerator. 
All other cases of "complex fractions," so called, should be 
treated as indicated diniaion. Such expressions ns — are not 

to be explained as fractions. A unit cannot he divided into 015 
equal parts. 

Examples in finding the Omatest Common Factor of numbei's by 
inspection. — Mental 

Examples where the &ctor eannot be readily found by inspec- 
tion, as 293 and 365 ;— 315 and 573. The special method re- 
quired is too difflciilt foi' analysis in (his grade. It is one of the 
few points to he taught entpirieaUy. 

Tlie result always should be tested or proved in accordance 
with the definition of Common Fiictor or Common Diviaoi'. 

II. Reduction of Praoliom to their Lowest Terjns. 

Examfiles to ho reduced by inspection ; i|So, MS, Aiialysis D, 
page 153. 

Mixmplss involving the special method of finding the Greatest 
Common Factor; as 5g|, HI, etc., etc Nottooitn^ — iiutlysis 
D, page 153. 

Seduction of Improper iYacti/ns and Mk^ed Numbers 
1st. Examples solved menially or by inspection 
3d. Examples with lai^er numbers —Analyses A nnd B 
Examples In finding tlie Least Coramon Multiple of t«o or 
more numbers— and definition. 
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1st. By inspection, as 5, 3, 2 ; 10, 30, 30. 

3il. When uot readily solyed Ly inspectloD, as 28 and SO ; 73, 
35, 88 ; 6, 13, 18, 24, 86, and 48. 
Statement of Melbod or niie. 
Relation of Least Conitnon Multiple to Least Cocimoa De- 



Diatingiiisli carefully between tlie two, and define each. 

Matmples in reducing to Least Common Denominators. — 
Analytic C. 

QiTe occasional examples iuyolving preliminary reduction to 
lowest terms by inspection. 

III. Aiudym C. Eramples in Addition of Fractions and of 
Mixed Ifvmben. 

(ia.y"MeducetoLeaiitCinnmon.Denom,iiialor,"iiithf!irilian,"Fi!Ui 
tlie Lea»l Gomrmn Multiple of ilte Ventminators. Of couwe the 
latter forms a pa/rt ef (fte process of the former. 

Examples tn Sublraetion ; as tV— ft ; 87i— 39^^. Do not allow 
reduction to improper fractions. 

Make both kinds of examples as pi'actical as posslbla 

Pracfieal Examples {rtol loo long),each involving both addition 
and sub'traction. 

NoTH.— Teachers Bhoiilil remember, that arithmetic is not only a sciejiee, 
but also a practical art : that this art involvee Impoilaiit (letiices, many, or 
most of wblch have beeu alruady taught, and thelf principles espiained. 
Thc9^ devices, such as reducing to lowest ictms, cancellation, rejecting te> 
minal O's of a divieor, eliould not b© at any time lost eight of. Examples 
shoald be occasionally given of soch a character aa to require these devices. 
The omission or neglect of these important matters would be a serions defect 
in tha eharaetec ofthelQStnicdon given. 

Principle of Cane^l^lion.—Siiovf Us tdentilg vrith AiviAinghy 
eommor),factora,a.ni-9(iai reducing toloweii terms. Show this by 
examples in fractions. 

Examples of simple applications of cancellation to whole 



IV. Multiplication of Fractions 

Give examples where caiicelliiiloii caiiiint be applied.— 
Analysis F. 

If X 3^; X 5?; i5x 144; 16J>tl3|; ahaimct ILni praelieai. 

Give examples tiiat should be done by canixUatioa.— Analysis. 
Lowiisl terms, 
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135 X. -*s ; l\ of $17.38 ;— if 38 linrrels cost $84, what will 36 
barrels cost f 

If a ton of hay cost |17J, wliat will %\ ton cost ? 

If 1 acre cost 133^, what will 19iV acj'cs cost ! 

Pupils should be made familiar with the following principle 
and i{s applications. It is frequently tlie most convenient 
method of solution. See Analysis E, page 153. i of a number 
■ are equal to \ of 3 times the number, etc., etc. 

f Of40 = iof3times40. 

V. Division of Fractions. 

1st. Review and apply llio method by common, denominators. 

3d. Review thoronglily its analysis. Analynis (i, page 153. 

3d. Teach careflilly the following analysis, giving a variety of 
short examples to fix it thorougliiy. See Anaiysk I, page 157. 

4ih. Teaeh the brief and nseful device of inverting tite divisor, 
but in no case let the analysis of the rulebefoigotten. Let it be 
^ven by the pupils as often as maybe found necessary to insnre 
its retention. Tlie teacher is again reminded of the importance 
of tlie proper application of the principle of repetition of mental 
effort.- 

Examples in finding what part of one number is of anoilier; 
as 7i are what part of 9^ ? $4J, what part of J7J ? H wliat 
part of f S ?— See Ana^/ds I, page 157. 

Give examples where canceliadon cannot be applied : 

At $lf a yard, how many yards can be bought for $1 3^ f 

If 5f bushels cost $18f, what will 1 bushel cost? 

Give examples where cancellation is to be applied : 
23i-^iaA; 31?-^3H, etc. 

Give short examples involving simple combinations of the 
multiplication and division of fractions ; also addition or sub- 
traction, with multiplication or division, like the following : 

Bought 7^ yards and 3J yards at |1§ a yard ; what is cost of 
the whole? 

Bought 36 yards ; kept 9* yards, sold the remainder at $| a 
yard; how much did Iget forit?' 

If I had sold it for $7^, how much a yard would that be f 

If 5 yaitl cost StS, what will A yard cost? 

If % yard cost %i, how much can be bought for f.^S ? 
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FoiiMS nF AN4LYSIS. 

The following is llic simplest form of the analysis of llie im- 
portant prautical rule of " invei'ting the divisor," etc. Tlie in- 
troductory sl^jp of using a unit as tlie diviilentl, is only a case 
of dividing one fraction by another. 

Anaigsh I. — Jtewi>fe.— Divide % by^. 

{Begin witli a urdt for the diDideiid, and 3i)ply tiio principle of 
com,iru>n dMsor.) 

1st Step.— A unit divided by f, or f -:-i = HwIiicli quotient, il 
will be observed, la the (fiwMJ- 1 jisej'teiQ. 

2d Step. -Therefore | of a unit divided by f = J of J - fi- 

Condensed firm.—{i -4- Sj-) = {} -f-^) = I ; therefore {g -t- ^) = J 

Example. — If J of a yard cost f ^, how muck can be bought for 
*H 
AitatygU.—GoTah'axsXioa of H and G, Page 153. 
iiiBamjrfe.— If Jofayardcost $|, what will ,*>,- of a yard cost? 
Combination of Hand P. 

Note,— Give a. ttioroagli revtew of aiialyBea F, 0, aud H, before atlempt- 



Decimal Fractions. — The exact nature of decimal 
fraetiona should be explained and illustrated ; also the 
meaning of the word decimal. Show that decimal frac- 
tious may be used like common fractions by writing 
the denomiiiitor Illustrate by the decimal notation, 
showing that whole numbers greater than 9 are also ex- 
pressed denmaUi) 

Show also that decimal fractions are really only a 
kind of common fractions, the two having the relations 
of species ind genus. The methods of writing, and the 
various inalyses aie essentially identical, case for ease, 
as shown by the following syllabus. 
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The illustrations may embrace the following :— 1. 
How to write decimals, as 7-tenths, 7-liundredths, 7- 
thousandths, 7-ten-thousandthSj etc. 3, Show that the 
numerator is first written, as in common fractions. 

3. Show that the "decimal iioint" and the ciphers, 
when used, are only reqnired to indicate the denominator. 

4. In reading decimal fractions, the pupils should be 
cantioiied to avoid such expressions as " tens of thou- 
sands" ior ten-thousandths, " hundreds of thousands " 
for hundred-thousandths, etc., etc. In connection with 
the reading of anch fractions, pupils should be trained 
to recognize readily the comparative value of different 
fractions; as that .3 is greater than .0987 or .01 than 
.009596, etc. They may also be made to perceive readily 
the approximate value of decimals as compai-ed with 
simple common fractions; as, that .7634 is a little more 
than I ; that .8741 is somewhat less than |, etc Pre- 
vious' to this, however, it is well to teach the exact value 
of certain decimal expressions: as .75 =f, ,135 = -J-, 
.375 — |, etc. These exercises will serve to render the 
subsequent work of the pupil iutclligible. 

Stllabls of Topics. 

I. Exercises in rbadimo <lecim!il ffactions. 

Exercises in lelUng how many places are necessaiy for a given 
denominator, aod irice •mrsa. 

Exercises in writing decimal fractions. 

Beduetion of decimal fractions : 

1st. By Ingpection, witli analysis as in common fractions. 

Examples, menial, oral, and written. 

.8 to.OO's, to .OOO's, ela; .15 tn .OOOOO's. To liiglicr terms, 
Analysis C, common fractions. Page 152. 

3 to .O's, to .OO's, to .OOO's, etc. ; 7.8 to ,0's, to .OOO's, etc. ; to im- 
proper fractions. Analysis A, Page 153. 

Kednee .700 to i(5W«s<DBcrMAi. terms. Give jinaJysfsD, Page 153. 
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NOTB—Avold EajiDg "the cfphera to the rigtilare crnssed off bpcauso 
they are of nu BM." The statement that "they do not altoct the value," (a 
not satiafactory imlesa the pupils show why they do not. 

II. Reduce eomnmifraclionii to decimal fraclwus. Give ATtali/. 

Useaxiom— Jofaunit = iof3unils; J = lof3. 

Make this definite by objective iliustratioii, using lines divided 

Exampte.--^ to tentlia ; to liundredtlis ; i of 1 = i of 3 = i of 30 
tenths = 7i tenths = .7i = .75. 

N0TE.-Piipll8 Bhonlil be accustomad to read decimal fracUaiie. efpecmlly 
hnudredthH (in siibesqnent grades applied to per ceut.), so aa to iuclude ont- 
staiidlng fracttoDal parts, where thereara any. 

It is genemlly better to state what denomtnatoc Is reqnired. Instead of He 
more indefinite requirement to "reduce to a decimal fraction," 

.Ecam;jfe.-Reduce fy to a decimal fraction of two places or reduce A 
to hnndredths. 
Am. Two places will give hniidrcdths for the denominator. 

— = — f-i--i h ledh i1 )*™ 

340 SIO 9t 3 \3 «n 

Reiiiiw — toa dedmal '~ = ^ = 2'^^°'^~'^ of 300 hundredths ^4)^ 

Sule 1. IsL Reduce the numeratdr, considered as a wliole 
number, to an improper fraction with tlte required denominator. 
3d, Divide by the given denominator. Or, 

Mule 3. m-oide the numerator Sy Ute denominator. 

HoTE.-Glve eiamplea to show what common fractions in their lowest 
terms cor be inade enUrelt/ decimal, and which can imC. In the general work 
of the claaa, pupils ahould rarely be required lo continno tlie division 
beyond three or four places. 

Bedudng Dedmal Fractions to Gommon Fractions in t/ieir 
Lamest Terms. 
Jiwte.-- Write the fl'action as a common fraction and reduce to 
lowest terms. Analym D, common fractioaa. ^ 
-Eiwijiies.- .625 .4135 .87500 14.135 

.07f .3i .66^ 5.11* .87^ 

Note.— Pupils should be made tl>,orooehlr familiar by rapid mental exer- 
cise, usnally without analysis, with the decimal sKpreaslons for halves, 8d8, 
4thB, 6ths, 6tha,7ths, Sthe, 9tba,llths, IStbB.ond ciiBuereB, naing preliminary 
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III. Addition of Uedmat Fractions. 
Exaiwples: Add .3, ,05, .008, .7283. Add .0005, .97. .0101, etc. 

" Give mixed nunibei's. 

Analysis as in. common fractions, by ptincipie of reducing to 
lowest terma. The uecessary additionai ciphers may l>c " noder- 
stood " in the solution, but not in the oral analysis, which siionld 
be as brief oi pomble. 

IV, Subtraction of Decimal ffructiom. 
Examples .- .1 - ,075 ; 1,001 - .01009, etc. 
Explain aa in common il'dCttous, with tlie samo iinalysis. 

V. MiiUiplieatuin of Dectmid factions. 

Note.— Do not give large detiomlnalora t&e ihs bi-ief rule ^ comnum 
fractions. Cases as in common Iraction" 

lat. When alractioQ oramiiefl number is to be midllptied, aa : 
411me6.75.ntim«a 3.047 
Volne of 13 bairela at $B.3Y6 a barrel, 
ad. Vlhw&frasUonai partisVi\iota\i<in, aa : 
.4of.Sa,.4of75..4or8,15. 

nownincbi8.7or$38.45f .OTOoftlSO? .90^ of tie0.48J 
Valne .119 of ton @ $92 a ton I at $9^.87;^ a Ion ! 
3il. CombinaHons of the lat and Sd oases, aa : 
3.4 Iba. at 79 eta. a lb. r f .Ttt « 3.4. 
8 cwt. 75 lbs. ® ii.il a cwt. $2.47 « 8.76. 
Note,— As preliminary to 2d and Meases, give mental oictciaeain finding 
thu product of two decimal denominators, aa " lOtba bj lOtha, how many 
places t" "lOOOtlisbylOOtha, how manj places t" etc., etc 

Examples of cases involving reduction : 

.034 X .15 = ? Product of numerators, 24 :< IS = 360, the new 
numerator, lOOOths i)y lOOths = lOO.OOOths, or 5 decimal places 
for denominator. Am. .00360 — in lowest decimal terms .0036. 
Why cross off the last ? To divide both tenns by 10. 

Non.— Many questions are aa well solved by tbe application of principla 
(E) In common fractions. See Analyslt E, page 15i. 

.ira of $14.83= ,001 of 79 Umes $14.8^, etc, ete, 
Uaoornot aemay bejadged espedjent. 

VI, Division of Decimal li'ractionii, 
a fractions : 
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IsL Wlien (liedivJsoris«n in%er/ 
7 H- 8. 8 + 7, 6-i-5, 6 + 120, 7.3 -^ 6, 3.6 -f- 130, etc. Put ques- 
tion in sevtint wuys : Isl, Dividu 7.3 by fi; 3d, How much ia 
i part of 7.3? Sd, How many limes is 6 contained in 7.3? 

Tliis simple case does not require Uie principle of the common 
denominator, 
Sd. Wlien tlie divisor is or contains a decimal fraction : 

6 <-.03 ; .8 ^ .005 ; .004 + .8; .0036 + .034; 7.3 -)- .009 ; 8 + 5.45; 

3 -!- 7.203 ; .2 + 8.75 ; .3008 -*- 7.4 ; 8.5 + 9.78; 8.638 + 9.5 ; 8.838 

+ 4.3, etc., etc. 

Solution and analysis by the principle of common denominator. 

There ai-e two fonns of applying tliis principle ; 

1st. Where the denominator of i]ie divisor is Hie greaim; 
(.003)_^.) INCREASE the denominator of ilie dividend to .OOO's. 

3d. Where the denominator of the divisor is tlie less, (.13).17386,) 
DIMINISH the denominator of the dividend to .OO's (hundredtJia) 
by cutting off the last three flgnres. 

A General Mule.—ls,t. Reduce tlie denominator of the dividend 
to the denominator of the divisor ; Sd, Divide Ihe nmnerator of 
llie dividend by the numerator of the divisor. 

Tlie qnotient will then be a whole number. Other decimal 
places eitlier added to tho dividend or cut off from it, are to be 
" brought down " in the further division, and will give the frac- 
tional portion of the quotient. 

ApplKatiom.—T\ie applications of decimal fractions will be 
piincipally found in Federal Money. Simple combinations wiiii 
common fractions should occasionally bo used ; also simple com- 
binations of two or more of the rules of decimal fractions. 

Use the principles of <;(t?n;eBafeo« arid Teduction, to eomraonfrae- 
tions whenever tbey will simplify the operation. 

Examples in tinding what decimal fraction, one decimal fraction 
is of another ; especially how many AwMredffts- use only small 
amounts or very simple examples ; 

8 cents, how inany hundredths of 64 cents ? 

$7.35, how many hundredths of $9.75? 
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GEOGRAPHY. 



Geography of the United States in detail. — In teach- 
ing the geography of the United Statee, it is particularly 
important that the time of the papil be not exclusively 
taken np with the study of mere local details — with 
learning the several courses, etc., of long lists of rivers, 
and the exact situation of still longer lists of towns, 
A certain, but carefully limited, amount of local geo- 
graphy is indispensable as a basis for the more im- 
l>ortant descriptive geography. 

The necessary local geography embraces the names of 
the several States and Territories, and their division into 
several groups, as New England, Middle, States etc., etc.; 
their boundaries or relative positions ; their important 
rivers, lakes, bays, capes, islands, mountain ranges, and 
peaks ;■ the capital of each State, and a few of its other 
leading cities or towns, if of any importance. All these 
should be carefully learned as a basis for the subsequent 
portions of the study. 

The descriptive geography should include the simplest 
physical oatlines of the country as a whole ; the eleva- 
tions, the great mountain ranges, plateaux, and plains; 
the drainage by single rivers on the Atlantic slope, and 
by extensive complex river systems in the remainder of 
the country ; the climate, with its modifications in the 
several sections, as cold or hot, wet or dry ; the leading 
industries and the staple agricultural, mineral, and 
manufactured productions, with their dependence upon 
the physical conditions. 

Add to this a simple and veiy brief outline of the 
general and State governments, the population, itsfour 
races and their distribution; tJie great commercial 
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routes, natural or avtifieial, and the cities, as the centers 
of mauufacturing and commercial industry. 

The descriptive geography of individual States or 
Territories may then, in great part at least, be deduced 
from a consideration of these general facts. All tire- 
some sameness and repetitions will thns be avoided, and 
the pupil will be made to appreciate the real importance 
of the study. 

ELEMENTARY SCIENCIi]. 

(By Oral Instruction.) 
EOT AMY. 

The general suggestions relating to the object of this 
brimcli of instruction, given in connection with the 
subject of zoology, in the preceding grade, and the re- 
marks there made iu regard to the extent of classifica- 
tion, the terms employed, etc., are equally applicable to 
the subject of botany. As a science of observation, this 
subject has a decided advantage over zoology, especially 
for educational purposes, inasmnch as the objects of 
which it treats are examined, dissected, and analyzed 
with more facility. They also possess more obvious 
beauty, ^nd are devoid of the repulaiveiiess which at- 
taches to so many objects of the animal kingdom. An 
insect, apparently disgusting at the first view, when 
closely examined, often shows more beautiful properties 
and more striking evidences of design than the most 
elegant blossom ; but the ]iatural aversion to handle it, 
or come in contact with it, must first be overcome. 

The classification of plants, being based upon dis- 
tinctions often very minute, must, for the pui-poses de- 
signed to be accomplished in these simple lessons, be 
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carefully limited. Only common plants need to be 
classified. The limitations of the classification to be 
taught are indicated below. 

The first few lessons should show the structure of 
plants and the general functions of each of their parts, 
— the root, the stem, the leaf, the flower, the seed ; the 
growth of the plant from the seed, both as to root and 
stem, the food of plants, buds and branches, — how a 
plant grows from them ; the distinction between herbs, 
shrubs, and trees ; also between annuals, biennials, and 
perennials. Examples of each to be given. 

Olassification of haves — a beautiful and very useful 
department of the subject, especially as a means of 
training the powers of observation — may then be 
taught, the children being encouraged to gather speci- 
mens for careful scrutiny. The Tocabulary employed 
to indicate the peculiarities is very interesting, and will 
serve to teach something of etymology— as ovate, cordate, 
palmate, digitate, serrate, etc., etc. Give the pupils/or- 
muliB for methodical examination and description. 
{See Miss Youmans's "First Book of Botany") 

Classification of roots and stems, to be taught in a 
similar manner, but much more briefly. Next, that of 
blossoms. First, show the parts of a blossom, taking a 
regular one to begin with — as of a lily, a morning- 
glory, or a butter-cup. Analyze so that the pnpils can 
see the parts, showing the calyx and sepals, the corolla 
and petals, the stamens and tlie pistil with its ovary. 
Give a sufficient number of exercises to make this fami- 
liar, and let the pupils analyze for themselves. The 
principal foiins of flowers, as bell-shaped, wheel-shaped, 
salver-shaped, cross-shaped, butterfly-shaped, etc, etc., 
may then be shown. The arrangement of the blossoms 
on the stem (inflorescence), as far as it <^iui bo exempli- 
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fifid by a«tnal specimens, us head, raceme, spike, wmhel, 
etc, may also be learned. 

The following outline of classification may be 
taught :-^ 

A. (Series.) Flowering (pitmnogamous) plants. 

B. (Series.) Flowerless {cryptogamous) plants. 

At first use only the /flww7i(tr terms. The scientific 
may often be dispensed with entirely. Give examples 
of plants in each series; as — 

Rose, Lily, Geranium ; Fern, Moss, Mushroom. 

A, including a (c!ass), Ontside-growing {exogenoiis) 
plants 
b (class). Inside-growing {endogenous) 
plants. 

ninsljate by stems, showing the rings or annual lay- 
ers of growth in the former, mth iark, wood, andpilh, 
and their absence in the latter. Teach the coincident 
peculiarities of tbe leaves, as netted-veined and parallel- 
veined, affording a ready method (approximate) of dis- 
tinguishing these plants, and thus giving opportunity 
for nseful exercises; also those of the seeds, as of two 
seed leaves (cotyledons) or only one (dicotyledonous 
and monocotyledonous). 

Familiar examples to be found by the pupils ; sueb 
as Eose, Bnttercnp, Geranium, Pea, Potato, Grape-vine, 
etc., etc., and Lily, Indian Coi-n, Common Grass, etc. 

{a), Including 1. Orders or families of plants, with 
blossoms of many petals (polypetalous) ; and, 2. Orders, 
or families, of those, with blossoms of one petal {mono- 
petalous). Tbe pupils will readily find specimens of 
each, the nameS of which they have already learned. 

The orders of (5) should not be tanght. Mbr need 
any instruction be given in relation to the classification 
of crypfcogamoiis plants, ferns, mosses, etc., this being 
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too difficult, and depending upon distinctions not suffi- 
ciently obvious for thcpuiiwse of these lessons. Atten- 
tion, however, may, if occasion offers, be called to the 
fructijication of ferns. 

Such of the orders or families, should be taught as 
are very familiar, and depend upon quite obvious dis- 
tinctions, familiar names being exclusively used. Thus 
the Mustard Family, the Pulse Family, the Orowfooi 
Family, the Rose Family, the Lily Family, etc., etc., 
may be taught as far as the coUectiou and presentation 
of specimens render it desirable ; that is, not the mere 
fact that there are such families, but in connection 
with an actual object, and when tlie inquiry is, to what 
family does it belong ? If the season permits, and there 
is an opportunity for the pupils to seek for specimens, 
this part of the instruction may be extended. Here the 
judgment of the teacher (never to be siiperseded) must 
. be carefully exercised, it being constantly in view that 
the object of these lessons is not to make the pupils 
iotanists, but to create a basis for tlie study of natural 
objects, and to develop the faculties of \>erception and 
reflection. Species need not be taaglit, although the 
pupils may, as occasion offers, be matle to perceive the 
diversity presented by different individuals of the same 
family, so as to learn what is meant by species. 

The common uses of plants' may be taught to some 
extent incidentally ivith some of the above instruction, 
but more fully at this stage. This will embrace their 
uses for food, clothing, medicine, etc. Take our own 
plants first. Show that the roots of some plants are 
useful; of others, the see(^; others, the feares; others, 
the fruit; others, the harh, etc. Some few plants of 
other climates and countries may then he referred to, 
as cotlon, rice, sugar, tea, coffee, etc., etc. The relatioii- 
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ship of these plants to our own niiiy then l>e shown; 
that is, t\\e families to which they hclong. 



MINEllALOGY. 

Before eommeneing instruction in this branch, the 
teacher should ugain read the general remarks on teach- 
ing elementjtry science in the Fifth Grade. This sub- 
ject presents some peculiar advantages for attaining the 
fecial object of oral instruction — the discipline of the 
observing faculties. In no other department of natural 
Bcience, ia it so completely within the power of the 
teacher to present the facts to be acquired to the im- 
mediate perception of the pupils in the class-room, and 
in no other is more delicacy of discrimination K'quired 
in the exercise of the senses upon which the perceptions 
are based. But while the objective method is thus seen 
to be peculiarly applicable to this branch of science, it 
must, at the same time, be remembered that no other 
subject perhaps requires so large a share of imparted 
information. This, however, should be given not arbi- 
trarily, but as something needed to snpplement the 
knowledge gained by the pupil in the exercise of his 
own faculties, and, as far as possible, in answer to his 
inquiries, the determination of the Tami\,\.o self -activity 
being the great desideratum 'in this kind of teaching; 
hence, the important principle should be kept steadily 
in view that nothing should be done for the pupil which 
he can be made to do for himself. 

The teacher should also bear in mind that it is utterly 
impossible to teach the subject without special prepara- 
tion for it — without being practically familiar with at 
least the outline facts of the science. This preparation 
may readily be made with the assistance of even a small 
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cabinet of miuerals, properly labeled {Day's Grammar 
School Cabinet, for example), and any of the smaller 
manuals of Mineralogy (I>ana'a, for instance). 

What has been said in the preceding grade, as to the 
propriety or neceasity of attempting only a part of the 
subject, is equally applicable here. What is done should, 
however, be systematic — not miscellaneous and unre- 
lated. Do not attempt to treat any of the topics ex- 
iiaustively. A large part would not be understood or 
remembered, and valuable time would be misapplied. 

The investigations made by the pupils in relation to 
each mineral should be guided by the teacher by means 
of a regular formula, considering in a fixed order its 
form, structure, cleavage, fracture, hardness, weight, 
color, luster, etc., etc. These special characteristics and 
their proper order will be readily remembered after a 
little practice. Euch term tlms used should be care- 
fully illustrated and explained as soon as its introduc- 
tion becomes necessary. 

Begin with Minerals — Rocks to be afterwards con- 
sidered as minei-al aggregates. A clear conception of 
the general properties of minerals may readily be given 
by commencing with ice — water — steam. 

As a preparatory step, lead the pupil to form some 
definite idea of the variety of fonns of crystals, by briefly 
comparing coarse salt, alum, bdrax, quartz, mica, rock- 
candy, etc. Use only the term crystal, without giving 
the names of substances. 

In treating of ice, dravir attention, not by telling, but 
by proper questioning, to its transparency, color, luster, 
weight, solidity, hardness, fracture, and to the needle- 
like crystals which can be so readily shown in ice-iilms 
when water begins to freeze, and in the frost-flowers on 
the window-pane. Lead him now to see that a block of 
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ice, or a snow bank, must be made up entirely of such 
crystals, even tliough their individual forms are no 
longer perceptible. Show next that many other fluid 
substances, like water, upon losing their heat, crystallize 
into definite solid foims, under favorable conditions, aa 
in melted sulphur, and in the beautiful zinc crystals 
which cover the snrface of so-called galvanized iron. 
Dwell somewhat upon these phenomena of crystalliza- 
tion, and draw attention to tlie mysterious and inde- 
structible force which somehow rebuilds the atoms of 
the water into the same forms, no matter how often the 
ice may be melted. 

The nest step in this preliminary lesson will be to 
show that crystals may also be formed from substances 
in solution. Alum, salt, borax, etc., will furnish ready 
means of illustration. Lead the pupil farther to 
notice, that, as in the case of the ice, so with the sulphur, 
zinc, alum, etc., the cryetalsmay become so massed as to 
be no longer individually distinguishable. 

The principal points to be fixed in such a lesson are 
that there are many kinds of crystals, some formed from 
liquids which have become solid by a loss of heat, and 
others deposited from solution. These facts will be found 
of great importance in further treating the subject. 

The pupil is then prepared to compare ice with a 
quartz crystal, which should be presented but not at 
first named, and should be compared first as to the re- 
semblances, then the differences. When the pupilscau 
be made to furnish no more ideas, the teacher should state 
where it is found, its relative abundance, geological im- 
portance, economic uses, etc., etc. Be particulai- not to 
introduce an unexplained teim — such as the name of any 
rock or mineral, as gneiss, or gypsum. The name means 
nothinguntil explained as quartz, lias been. Other forms 
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of quartz may then follow, each treated in the same way, 
and each in its tuni compared with those that have pre- 
ceded it. This will constitute au excellent review, and will 
thoroughly fix what lias been already tanght. Eiieonr- 
age the pupils to look for and bring in specimens whicJi 
they think to be of the same character as those studied. 
Let l/mn tell why they think they are the same. Lei 
others tell why they think they are not. 

Having thus ti-eat«d of quartz, next consider, in the 
same way, /c;(%)ar and micct. The pupils will now be 
ready to consider a rock. 

Let it be gneiss or granite. Let the pupils look for 
the minerals in it [a cheap single lens as a magnifier 
will often be of sei-vice]. Then consider the texture, 
Btructm-e, where found, uses, etc. The mineral 7iorn- 
Uende and its important yai'ieties may then follow, and 
after that the rock syenite. 

All needful information may be obtained from any 
of the manuals in use. 

It will not be necessary here to follow out in detail all 
the minerals and rocks of which it is desirable that pupils 
should have some knowledge. A list of the more imjrar- 
tant, mostly from Dana, is subjoined, from which the 
teacher can make such selections as will conform essenti- 
ally to the above plan. 

MiNEllALS. 

Water; carbon, diamond, coal and coal-mining, an- 
thracite, bituminous, jet, plumbago, amber, petroleum, 
asphalt; sulphur; saltpeter, salt, borax ; lime, gypsum, 
alabaster, selenite, calcite spar, chalk, stakgmites, lime- 
stones (crystalline and compact), marbles, quicklime, 
hydraulic lime, dolomite ; ahim ; tale, soap-stone, 
{French chalk), meeracliaum, pyroxene and hoi'nblende. 
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corundum and emery, feldsiiar, albifce, orLhoclasc, gar- 
net, mica. 

Metals. 
Mineralized [ores] or native— Ores of tin, iron, 
nickel, zinc, lead, mercury, copper, gold, silver, plati- 
num. Enter into no details of Metallurgy ; a. few sim- 
ple facts in regard to smelting, fluxes, etc., will not be 
out of place. The economic uses of these metals and 
the poisonous properties of some of them should receive 
very careful attention. 

KOCKS. 

As single minerals— example pure limestone. As 
compounds— granite or conglomerate. Rocks as crys- 
talline and un crystalline, stratified and uustratified, 
aqueous, igneous and metamorphic 

The relative position of important rocks— granite, 
syenite, gneiss, mica-slate, steatite, trap, basalt, lava, 
pumice, slate, shale, schist, quartz-rock, burr-stone, sand- 
stones, grits, conglomerates, limestones, marbles, sand, 
clay. 

Such of these rocks as ate found in the vicinity of the school, 
or Bre frequently seen by the pupils when used for paving, flug- 
ging, bailding, et«., should receive particular attention. 

WUITIKG-. 
renmanship and Slate-Writinff.— Fea- 

mansbip should be carefully taught in each grade of the 
Course, in addition to the constant practice which is re- 
quired in slaie-JvrJMng. By means of the latter, if a due 
attention la given to it, much may be accomplished in 
aiding the pupil to acquire readiness and fluency in the 
exercise of this art; but if lie be allowed to fall into 
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careless habits, liia style of writing, botli with pen and 
pencil, will be almost incurably vitiated. 

The exercises in spelling from dictation, etc., should 
be performed with pnnctilions accaraey, even if gome 
sacrifice of rapidity be at first required. Of course, there 
should be a constant effort to improve both in rapidity 
and aeeiiracy — qiiantity as well as quality being made 
a criterion of merit and success. 

The slate-writing should, as far as it is practicable, 
exemphfy the principles and methods formally taught in 
the lessons in Penmanship. Pupils should not be per- 
mitted to violate in the one class of exercises the rules 
and precepts taught and practiced in the other. This 
caution is especially applicable to the holding of the 
pencil, which should be sufficiently long to be held as 
a pen. 

The lessons ia. penmanship should be methodical and 
progressive, whatever system may be employed. In this, 
as well as the preceding grade, the exercises should be 
rudimentary, bat the pupil should be advanced as fast 
as possible. He should be permitted to write as much 
as is practicable, — making strokes and curves is not 
writing, although it may bo valuable as leading to it 
A few of such exercises will suffice. 

Neither should the use of trial papers be carried to 
the extreme of withholding the pupil for a considerable 
time from the use of his copy-book, so that months are 
required to finish the latter. The pupil should be 
taught the necessity of doing everything as well as he 
can do it ; but perfection in details should not be ex- 
pected in the rudimental stages. It should, from the 
first, be deemed essential (at least meritorious) to exe- 
cute the work prescribed with dispatch, provided there 
is no want of care or attention. Festina lente, however. 
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is a motto that applies to the acquisition of this art, as 
well as others, in its 6rst stages. 

A proper distinction should he made between the 
lessons given to show the pupils how to write and the 
exercises 'designed to practice them on what they have 
thus learned. In the former, the whole class sliould 
invariably be occupied in the same work, the teacher 
explaining and illustrating from the blackboard the 
principles and metliods which form the subject of the 
lesson ; in the latter, practice being the object in view, 
it is not so essential that all the pupils should be doing 
the same thing at the same time, although even here 
it is a convenience to the teacher, since it facilitates 
supervision. 

It should be carefully kept in view that the hand and 
the m/e as well as the mind of the pupil are to he 
trained in this branch of instruction, — the hand to exe- 
cute, 'the ei/e to discern, the mind to judge. These are 
not to be educated separately and successively, but 
simultaneously. The pupil must be taught to know 
what is the correct form of every letter, and his hand 
must be so trained by correct practice, that it will exe- 
cute the dictates of mind and eye. 

Hence a correct method of holding the pen, a proper 
position of the body while sitting at the writing-desk, 
and a suitable placing of the book or paper, are all in- 
dispensable pre-requisites to the acquisition of a good 
liand-writing. Tlie first of these demands especial at- 
tention, and every lesson should, for some time, be 
iutroduced by distinct directions as to the proper me- 
thod of holding the pen, and these the pupils should 
not be permitted to violate. With regard to the latter 
— position of body and position of book^a few simple 
directions will be all that arc requisite. 
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THIRD GEABE. 

OUTLINE COURSE, 
I'iiae allowed, from eight lo ten month*. 



Reading.— Of tiic grade of aFourth Reader, with attention 
lo tlie elocutionary principles, rules, and ej:ereUes required to 
t«acli expression; also special exercises in mealetdtuTe. 

^^inff,— From tiie reading lessons, witli additional exer- 
cises, both oral and written ; careful attention to ^llaiiicatioii. 



DefinitionB.—ln connection wiUi the reading lessons; also 
a review of the prejixes and mfixes taught in tlie preceding 
grade, -and exercises in their combination -with various easy 



English Grammar and Composition,— Continued, 
with the analysis, parsing, and construction of easy complex and 
compound sentences ; also the writing of sliorC compositions 
under the inspection of the teacher. 



ARITHMETIC. 

Mental ArUhmeMc.— Through denominate numbers and 
fractions, -wttU their practical applications ; also a review of the 
preceding grades by exercises in both calculation and analysis ; 
and a careful review of the tables. 

WHtten 4»-«ftmc*ic.— A9farasinmentalarithmelic,wilh 
similar processes and methods of analysis; also with e--- ■"" 
K) give-practical expertness in simple computation. 
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GEOGRAPHY AXD HISTORY. 

Geography.— Oi BowHi America and Eurcoe. both local and 
descripiive ; the topics of the preceding grades to be occasion- 
ally reviewed in outliue. 

History.— Oi the United States, inchidiiig an account of the 
early discoveiies, and «io outlines of the Colonial History to 
17G3, only bucIi dates to be taught as are essential to a clear trn- 
derstaudiag of the narrative. 



ELEMENTARY SCIENCE 
(for oeai. iksthuction.) 

A review, as far as possible, of [he topics of Ihe prpceding 
grades, and, in addition thereto, the simple oulliues of Physio- 
logy and Hygiene. 



WRITING. 

Ort AY«(es.— Continued as in the preceding grades. 

On Fuper — Words containing difficult elementaiy forms ; 
also phrases and sliort sentences. Instruction and practice iil 
the elementary foniis, continued. 

DRAWING. 

Review of the woi-k of preceding grades, to whicli add acpdU, 
and simple geomelrical solids in outline, such as Ihe cube atid 
parallelopiped. in variouapositions; also the cylinder, cone, pyra- 
mid, and prism. The drawings of simple objects, domesiic 
ntensilB, etc., may also, occasionally, be copied from cards. 
Eserolsea in vinelike, vertical, and horizontal repetition of con- 
ventional forma, and in drawing designs from them, may now be 
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LANGUAGE. 



MeafUng. — In the preceding grades, due attention 
is required to be given to emj>7iasis and modulalmij 
but in tliis grade tlie exercises should take tlie special 
direction indicated by these departments of elocution, 
so as to lead to tlie higher stages of this ai't, required in 
the more advanced grades. It is not enough that the 
pupils should be accustomed to read -with clear articu- 
lation aiid proper inflections of tlje voice; they should 
he taaght expression — ^ comprehend the ehai-acter of 
the piece read, to enter into its spirit, and, to some ex- 
tent, at least, communicate it justly and forcibly. 

Considerable attention should also be given "to vocal 
culture. For this purpose exei'cises should be employed 
with the view to impai-t the ph^/sical as well as menial 
capabilities required for this purpose. The pupils should 
be taught the proper position of the body, and the right 
mode of using the lungs and the vocal organs so as to 
make their utterance effective. This kind of discipline 
has a most important bearing upon the general physical 
development of the pupils, as well as on the invigoration 
of the organs specially concerned in vocalization. 

For the attainment of the special objects of this 
grade, the elocutionary rules, principles, and exercises 
contained in the Header, shoiild be miide available ; a 
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portion of each reacUng-lysEon being Lluvoted to this 
kind of inetraction and practice. 

It is essential thut the pupils should he required to 
stand while engaged in these exercises — either the whole 
class, or the partieular pupil called upon to read. The 
other pnpils, in a proper manner and in the riglit spirit, 
may be permitted to criticise the performance of the one 
called upon to reati, and to exemplify the criticism by 
reading the same passage. 

Lessons, especially snch aa involve a difficulty, should 
not be hurried over; tliey should be read and re-read, 
until an approximation, at least, to correctness haa 
been attained by one or more pupils. 

Concert reading and declamation may he resorted to 
occasionally, with very beneficial results. 

Spelling. — Oral spelling, except for the purpose of 
teaching syllabication, should be discontinued. The 
proper division of words into syllables is an important 
matter, and should receive due attention. In this con- 
nection the correct nee of the hyphen in compounda 
should he taught, and the pnpils exercised therein. 

The wriiien exercises should be correctly performed, 
with cai"e not only as to penmanship, but as to capitals, 
punctuation, etc. These exercises shonld be carefully 
inspected, and after the errors have been pointed out, 
shonld be revised and corrected by the pupil himself. The 
sentences used for dictation should contain a sufficient 
number of common iesi-words, including proper names, 
both of persons and places, so as to impress the orthog- 
raphy of such terms firmly on the pupils' minds. 

Definitions. — For suggestions, see the preceding 
grade. 
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JEnfflish Grammar. — Analysis,parsing ttaH con- 
struction are to be continued m tliia grade, tlie class of 
sentences employed being of a more difficult character, 
but still carefully kept witbin the assigned limits of 
"eaey complex and compound sentences." 

By these are meant sneh as iuvolve: 1. Complex sen- 
tences, containing simple adjunct clauses, or brief 
clauses used as subjects, objects, or attributes, — those 
containing long and involved or intricate phrases being 
reserved for tbe next grade; 3. Compound sentences, 
formed by the union of simple clauses, or of complex 
clauses, such as those above described. The analysis 
should be sufficiently minute, to keep before the pupil's 
mind the relations upon which gi'ammatical distinctions 
are based. The simplest phraseologij should be used. 

The exercises in vonstruetioih should be made to 
correspond with the advanced character of the analysis; 
and the pupils, in the "short compositions" required to 
be written, should, as far as possible, exemplify the in- 
struction in the other portions of the subject. They 
should be required to analyze and parse the defective 
sentences which occur in their own compositions, so as to 
discover the inaccuracies and to af ^ly the necessary 
principles and rules for their correction. 

The exercises for the special' purpose of accustoming 
the pupils to care aud criticism in the use of language 
should be continued. 

Composition. — The compositions sliould, as far ea 
possible, be impromptu, and written under the immediate 
inspection of the teacher, so that the pupil may be made 
to depend upon himself in performing what is required. 

Much practice of this kind is needed before the formal 
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writing of compositions 13 assigned as a home task. To 
niiiny pupils this very essentia] part of school education 
is made utterly repulsive by the impossible requirement 
that they should, with scarcely any previous training, 
write out at theii' homes, long compositions on difficult 
themes assigned by the teacher. 

The compositions proper for this grade should be 
brief, and on simple subjects, which should be either 
selected by the pupils themselves, or, when prescribed 
by the teacher, should be of such a character as to in- 
terest the mind of a child. Tliose which require the 
pupils to relate the incidents of their own experience — 
what they have seen, beard, or enjoyed, are chiefly to 
be preferred, since they are thus required to mate use 
of their own language, while their attention is given 
rather to the thought than to the expression. And this 
is an important consideration; for exercises of this kind 
should not be designed to teach the use of language sim- 
ply, but language as the vehicle of thought. 



ARITHMETIC. 

Mental Arithmetic. — For the purpose of i-eviuw, 
brief examples in fi-aetions, both common and decimal, 
should be employed, both as a test, and more thoroughly 
to fix iu the pupil's mind a knowledge of the principles 
and applications of fractions as taught in the preceding 
grades. The improvement made by the pupils in ac- 
curacy and rapidity, as well as in the ready application 
of arithmetical principles to particular cases, involving 
an exercise of the judgment and reasoning powers, 
should be progressive from grade to grade, and there- 
fore should be carefully tested in the mental work. 
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The special province of this grade being Denominate 
Wumbera, tlie exercises, both in nientitl and written 
arithmetic, should deal largely with the applications of 
fractions to that class of numbers, inchiding Fed- 
eral money, and should, of course, combine practice in 
all the essential tables of weight, measure, etc. 

The teacher need not, perhaps should not, conform 
himself to the order or kind of examples presented by 
any pai'ticular text-book. If the questions given out to 
the pnpils to be solved instowfor are spontaneously con- 
structed by the teacher, they will be more appropriate 
to the special needs of the pupils, and the exercise will 
have far more spirit, and be of much greater value. It is 
among the dullest of all the occupations of the class- 
room to read fi'om a book questions in mental arithme- 
tic, of little variety, hackneyed in form and character, 
and which the pupils have previously been required to 
conov^r. To expect an uninterested, drowsy class to 
perfonn any intellectual exercise, is absurd; but the 
absurdity is greater, perhaps, in mental arithmetic than 
in any other subject. For suggestions in relation to 
this point the teacJier is referred to the statements made 
under the fifth grade. 

The review of the analysis previously taught should 
be systematic and thorough, but should not consume a 
large part of the time of the pupils. 

Written ArithmeHcm — The arithmetic specially 
prescribed in this grade, both mental and written, is 
of a practical character, perhaps more generally so than 
in any other grade of the course. All that precedes 
has been, to a considerable extent, a preparation for the 
work of this grade, and will be found involved in it. 

The whole subject of compound denominate numbers 
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is strictly utilitarian. Practiuiil utility eliouH, there- 
fore, be the controlling element in all the exei-cises em- 
ployed. The daily necessities of the house, the shop, the 
market, etc., indicate the general eharaeter of the selec- 
tions to be made. Tliese -will fnmish at least as good 
mental discipline in calculation and analysis as those of 
a less severely practical character. 

It is usually the case, tiiat pupils who have reached 
this grade can spend but little more time in school. In 
view of tlijs fact it is important to attend first to the 
more practical, and therefore more essential, parts of the 
arithmetic of the grade. To this end, the tables, its in- 
dispensable basis, should be thoronghly reviewed, and not 
only memorized, but understood. Pupils should be 
trained to work with reasonable rapidity, and all long 
and complex examples, as well as those involving ob- 
solete weights, measui-es, or money, should be care- 
fully itvoided. Eednction should not be so long dwelt 
upon as to lead to the omission of important practical 
points in other rules. It is desirable that a record of 
the points covered by the class-work should be method- 
ically kept to be used as a basis i;f the ] 
views. 



Syllabus, 

Reduction Descending. — Show whyil is so called. The 
_ (k'lKiiiiiQiitioDS should always be wrUlen with tiio exanii. 
Pupils sfionld not be allowed lo "add in" by a separate llnej 
it greatly increases ilie work, absorba the time unprofitably, and 
indicates mentalfeebleness. The explanation or analj-sis shonld 
be given by processes which make the multiplier an lAsbrmt 
number. The impossibility of multiplying by a concrete number 
should be careftilly shown. 

As an illustration of the above, su|)piise the question to be, 
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" How many pints in 75 gallons, 3 quarts ? " There are at least 
two correct methods of analysis for tliis question. 

Analym 1.— Since 4 quarts make 1 gallon tliere are 4 times as 
gals. qts. many quarts as tliere are gallons (75), which are 

'^5 '^ 300 quarts ; 300 quarts and 3 quarts are 303 

_1 quarts ; and since 3 pinis make 1 quart, there arc 

303 qts. twice as many pints as there are quarls (303), 

2j-r , which are 60<> pints. 

601) pts. 

In this analysis the work done on the slates is directly ex- 
plained, the multipliers 4 and 3 used in the slate-work and in Ijie 
analysis huing identical. 

Ana^m 3.— Since in 1 gallon there arc 4 quarts, in 75 gallons 
there are 75 times 4 quarts.which are 300 quarts; 300 quarts and 
3 quarts are 308 quarts ; and since in 1 quart tliere are 3 pints, 
iu 303 quarts there are 303 times S pints, which are 606 pints. 

In this analysis, which is concise, and perhaps more clear 
than the oilier, the work done on the slate is indirectly ex- 
plained, the multipliers 75 and 303 not being those actually 
used. When this method is employed, an iljustralion of the 
following principle should be occasionally required : " The prod- 
uct of two or more abstract numbers is tlie same, whatever 
may be the order of the faclore." Also (lie modification of tliis 
principle, in the case where one of the numbers, as in tlie given 
inalance, is concrete. 

The following errors are frequently heard and should bo 
avoided; "I multiply 73 gallons by 4 quarts, etc." Fburqum-ti 
times 75 gallons is, of conree, absurd. 

I multiply 75 gallons by 4 et«. Pour times 75 gallons is of 
course 300 gailons, not 300 quarts. 

It will be seen that the above analyses and that required for 
lieduction Ascending arc identical with those already given in 
the preceding grades. The " adding in " is the same as in the 
reduction of mixed nimabers. 

Seduction Ascending,— This is best taught and under- 
stood in immediate connection with Reduction Descending, at 
first by reviewing the same example. Long division by divisors 
less than 13 should not be allowed, nor if cutting off 0*3 will 
change to short division. 
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Explanation may Le by any process which will clearly ac- 
count for the (liinimiinatiOEs ofllie successive quotients and re- 
in ainders. 

H%y7/((«.— Teach briefly by examples the relations of Avoirdu- 
pois and Troy weights, and the essential identity of Troy and 
Apothecaries' weights. Let mostoflhe examples in Reduction 
be in tlie first of the three. They should be few and very sliort 
lit the last 

Remember tliat the quarter of a Limdredweight is seldom 
nsed now, excepting in text-books — the Avoirdupois dram no- 
where else. 

In addition and subtraeliou, inve only Avoirdupois weigbt 
Hemember that in things sold by the tou, tlie ounce is not taken 
into account. Review the principle of carrying, if that plan 
is used ; of its belter aubslitute, if not. A short question in Troy 
weight may be written upon the board or read fi'om ilie text- 
book if pupils have one. Then require tliem io state meeincil}/ 
what process will be required in working it, omitting detailed 
analysis. 

KoTK,— To avoid repelttion. it may here be stateil, that iho pUo just men- 
tioned may be taken ia multiplication and division as well as in reilucliun, 
Bdditioh, and enblraction, wiili Uiose portione of the welghtB, ineaaiircs, 
etc., practice in which fs of less general uUIlty. Many practical esamples in 
multiplication and division vdll arise under Avoirdupois vrelgbt, each as 
finding vflluea at eo mnch a pound, hnndredweight or ton, or Dice veria. Such 
examplee may involve preliminary addition or enbtraction, or both 

LineaiT Measure. — Reduetion. — Employ the denominations 
most in use— the inch, the foot, the yard, the rod, and the mile 
—very rarely, if ever, all in the same example. Omit eloih 
measure, or if briefly referred to, use only \s, \s, ilbs and ,'iths. 
Give a veiy few examples to show Uie use of tlic cliain and its 
subdivisions. Measuring-tapes usually have feet ononeside and 
chains and links on the other. One may be employed to advan- 
tage in the class-room. To convert feet or yards into miles, and 
WM versa, use only 5,280 and 1,760; for instance, so many miles 
of railroad track having so many lbs. of iron to the yard, at so 
much a ton, etc., etc. Omit addition and subtraction, multipli- 
cation and division. 

Surface Measure. — (((f very great praetical mportance.) — Treat 
briefly. in reduction. When 30J is used as a divisor let it be in 
very sliort examples. Give examples in addition and subti'ac- 
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tion. In multiplicalion and Qivision give examples in' finding 
areas of rectangular figures, in feet, in yarda, etc. Give the feet, 
oi' liie ciiains, on tlie aides of rectangles, to find acres and value; 
acres and hundred Hi s the most usual form. Omit roods. Sim- 
ple quealions may be given occasionally, involving cost, in esti- 
mating for plastering, Lricks, carpets, dress-linings, etc ; also 
verj' simple questions in finding the area, circumfereDce, or di- 
ameter of a circle when square root is not involved, iising |? or 
3,1416 for ratio. 

Solid ifeasuw.— Employ only tlie inch, tbe foot, the yard, and 
the cord ; use llie last but lidle. See tliat pupils understand ilie 
mutual relations of liuear, surface, and solid measm'es, and that 
tliey are not convertible, the units being of totally different na- 
tures. Reduction— a few simple questions. Omit addition and 
subtraction. Give examples in finding cubic inches, feet, or 
yards, in boxes, bins, cellars, cylindrical cistems, etc., etc. 
SomeknowJedgeoffttumfmeasMre, giving very simple practical 
examples involving cost. 

Dry and Liquid Measures.— Vae no obsolete denominations. 
Omit beer measure. Remember that the barrel and tbe hogs- 
head are not often measures in commerce. Simple examples in 
reduction. Omit addition and subtraction. Give Hie simplest 
possible examples, in connection with solid measure, in finding 
bushels or gallons in l)ins, vats, cistems, etc., using SSI and 
SI50 cubic inches, and omitting fi-actioiis. No other multiplica- 
tion or division should be required. 

CireuUtrMeasure.— Treat briefly ; explain the terms and tiicir 
use ; omit signs. Reduction— Short examples of two or tlirec 
terms. Addition and Subtraction— Questions in difference o( 
latitude and longitude. Geographical and statute miles on the 
meridian, on lie equator, on parallels of 60°. 

3¥m£,— (In part very important.) Treat reductions very 
briefly. Do not involve more than two or tliree denominations 
in one example. Leap-year. Addition and subtraction. Dif- 
ference of dates — by days, and by years, months and days. Re- 
lations of difference of longitudes to time. Explanations and 
examples. Conversion of longitude into time and mce versa. 

Misoellanetms.-^PiBctical examples in values, involving dozen, 
gross, quire, ream, quintal, barrels of lour, tiah, etc., making 
out simple bills, receipts, etc. 
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M»wy.— Beduclion and other simple i)XercL'!eE in Federal 
inuney are always in order fram tlie Fiftli Grade. Give but 
few examples in each rule in sterling money. Reductiiui of 
sterling to Federal and vice versa, onillling, of course, all refer- 
ence to the pei"centage of exchange. 

Pupils should know soiiietliiag of Uie money of Canada- 
identical with oar own— ^the value ol the frauc, and of the 
German mark. 

Fraction/:^ Compound JVitrnfteiv.— The consideration of this sub- 
ject has been deferred to avoid complicating it with simpler and 
more important matters. Beject all examples In addidon, anb- 
traction, multiplication, and division. In reducdon there are 
but two ea»e», and Uie second of these ia simply tie converse of 
the first. Eacli divides into two varieties, In one of which the 
fraction is common and in the otlier decimal, but Uie principle 
applied in working is tlie same. 

Be careful to select only those denominate numbers iu wliicli 
such fractional quantities are likely to need consideration, chiefly 
sterling money, 

1 A. H of a bushel to pecks, quarts, etc. 
Exainples: Case 1st. ] B. .673 of a £, how many shillings, pence, 
I elc, or dollars and cents, 

f A. 7ft. 95 in., what common fl'action of a 
cubic yard ? 
f,,.„ o,i ) B. IS cwt, 38 lbs. are what decimal frac- 



GEOGRAPHY. 

SOUTH AMERICA. 

Local Geography. — Begin with the continent of 
South America, as a whole, its boundaries, the iiiimes 
and relative positions, or boundaries, of its political 
divisions— a few of the chief capes and islands, the posi- 
tion and direction of the great plateaux and mountain 
ranges [use chalk sections ronghly drawn on blackboard] 
— five or six of the most famous volcanoes. In tlie 
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drainage, only two or three lakes, tlie courses of the 
Orinoco, the Amazon; the San Francisco, and the Pa- 
rana described, and their great branches named and 
pointed out as systems, but not described. 

The local geography of the Beveral countries taken 
separately should be very brief, and should include a 
review of the matter previously considered in the study 
of the continent — that is, the relative positions or 
boundaries, the positions of the mountains and pla- 
teaux, the principal rivers, etc., etc., together with the 
capitals of the several countries, and about twenty-five 
of the other principal interior cities and seaports of the 
continent. 

Descriptive Geography,— It will also be found 
moat expeditious and effective to teach the descriptive 
geography of the continent first as a whole. Prom 
this, that of the several countries may be very easily 
deduced and distinctly remembered. It should include 
the surface of the country as mountain, platean, or 
plain ; the zoiiea ; the climate as modified by latitude, 
elevation, and the prevalent winds ; the leading char- 
acteristics of the great plains and plateaux ; a brief no- 
tice of volcanoes and earthquakes ; a few of the princi- 
pal ;)7«k^s and animals; the three race*, their distribu- 
tion, and their principal occupations, and the influence 
of the physical geography thereon ; the European /««- 
guages spoken ; the chief productions and exports, vege- 
table, animal, and mineiul,aud the forma o£ govern- 
ment. 



Local Ocof/rap/ii/.—The geography of Europe 
sliould he 30 taught as to avoid tho presentation of a 
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krge amount of minute detail. In local geography the 
houndaries of the continent, the names and relative po- 
sitions or boundaries of its states; the position of its 
principal peninsulas, capes, gulfs, bays, seas, and straits ; 
its chief highlands and lowlands; from twelve to fifteen 
principal mountain systems, the famous volcanoes, the 
great islands and groups of islands, seven or eight im- 
portant lakes, including two or three in Switzerland ; 
from twenty to twenty -five of the important rivers, spe- 
cifying those which are important as commercial water- 
ways ; the names and positions of the capitals of the 
several countries, and from fifty to seventy of the other 
important cities. 

Descriptive Geoffraphp.—Ihe descriptive ge- 
ogi-aphy to be on the same plan as for North and South 
America. It should include the general surface, climate, 
and-prodnctions, the people and tiieir industries, to- 
gether with their relations of blood, language, com- 
merce, etc., with the people of the United States. In 
reviewing the chief cities, state any important or inter- 
eating facts in relation to each, 

JJewcw?.— The topics of the preceding grades should 
now he reviewed in outline. 

Tliis important requirement may best be met by mail- 
ing the exercise a comparative cue. It shonld not he a 
home-lesson, but a vigorous class-room exercise, dis- 
carding for the time the text-book, and using the oat- 
line maps, the poiuter, and the globe. For instance, a 
rapid pointing out and naming of all the countries of 
America and Europe, and their capitals, might consti- 
tute one lesson ; all the mountain systems, plateaux, 
plains, and volcanoes, another ; the climate and produc- 
tions, a third ; and so on. 
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Gene'ral Suggestions. — This hading purpose oi 
this study is that the pnpil may understand the origin, 
character, and condition of the nation of which lie is a 
part, and tliat lie may be fitted for an intelligent exercise 
of his duties and responsibilities as a citizen. 

It is obviously impossible to treat so comprehensive a 
subject exhaustively. The immaturity of the pupil's 
micd and the pressure of other studies alike forbid. 
Yet the leading facte and principles may be readily 
comprehended and remembered, and the outline which 
he is to retain be made from the first coherent and defi- 
nite. To this end a simple preliviinary outline sketch 
should he carefully fixed iu the minds of the pupils of 
this grade, and frequently reverted to in the reviews of 
all the grades in which the subject is taught The ge- 
ography already learned will greatly simplify the process. 
This outline can be given most expeditiously and effi- 
ciently by moans of oral instruction and the use of the 
map. It should be very brief, and, if it be thought ex- 
pedient, should be reduced to writing by tlie pupil for 
i-eference. Xll detail should be reserved for the study 
of the text-book. 

The following sketch is presented only as illustrative 
of this suggestion. Its modification by re-arrangement 
or otherwise, or the substitution of another in its place, 
may be found desirable. 

Outline Sketch. 

1st. The people of tliG United Slates are of European descent^ 
excepting tiie negroes, 

2(1. Less than 400 years ago oui' ancestor knew notliing of 
the exisieuce of tliis ci 
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3d. Spain, guided by Italian genius, kd tLe way to its discov- 
eiy, exploration, and colonization. 

4th. Tiie first pei'inauent English setllpment within our limits 
■was not effected until more than a ceutuiy after the voyaj^e of 
Columbus. In the int<:i'val, Spain and Portugal had possessed 
themselves of Uie shores and islands of the Mexican Gulf and of 
nearly all South America. 

Slh. For a century and a half Ihfi English colonies were con- 
fined to a narrow strip east of tlie AUeghauics. 

0th. Spanish slaverj' exterminated the Indiitns of the West 
Indies. This led directly to the opening of the African slave 
trade, and indirectly to the introduction of slaves into our own 
country. 

7lh, The colonies had wars with tlie Indians m wliose coun- 
try tiey had settled, and with the neighbormg Ficnth colonies 
The French were subjugated and then territories occupied 

8th. Less tliau a century ago all European settlenienls were 
still dependent colonics. 

9th. The necessities of distant cjlomal settlements liad de 
veioped in the English colonies a spuit of self leliance and po 
lidcal freedom, and a system of local and electivL sdt govern 

10th. The expenses of the French wars left a heavy debt and 
led to unusual taxation. A t3Tannical lystem of taxation led to 
the War of Independence, which hsed the national boundary 
at the Mississippi, The colonies hid bec< me States 

Iltli. The present form of goveinment (the Constitution) was 
established soon after the close of the w^r about eightj three 
years ago. 

12th. The number of States has i)n,u g^e^tly increase 1 bj im 
migration and eniigration. The pipulatnn and wealth lave 
increased many fold. 

13th. By purchase and otherwise the natnnil Icmtozy has 
been expanded to the Gulf of Mexico and to the Pai-iUc and 

14th. Since the War of Independence theie have been three 
important wars ; 1. A war with Bnglandia iXei^jx&s ofnaturahzed 
citizens and in vindication of the rights of neutrals ; 3. A war 
with Mexico, resulting from our annexation of Texas; 3, A great 
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eivU war, arising in pai't from questiouB originating in our colo- 
nial liistory and in partfrora moru recent causes. 

Lessons and Recitations. — Lessons in history should 
be assigned by topics and not by pages. 

All verbatim recitations of sentences and paragraphs 
Bhoald be strictly forbidden, and the pupils should be 
required to state the facts in their own language. 

Only such dates should be committed to memory as 
are indispensable as landmarks in history. The se- 
quence of events, rather than the precise date of each, 
is what is chiefly necessary. 

Maps, especially those of the text-books, snould be 
used whenever the subject may require it. 

Historic episodes, however interesting, should not re- 
ceive the careful study given to the essential narrative. 
The stories of Juan Pooee de Leon, the Conqnest of 
MexicQ, De Soto's Expedition, John Smith, Pocahontas 
the Salem Witchcraft, etc., should indeed be carefully 
read, and, as far as may be necessary, explained; but, 
unless great care be taken by the teacher, the pupils will 
be apt to conceive that these are the most important 
portions of the history. 

Important incidental allusions to European history, 
such as the rise of the Eoglisli Puritans, the expulsion 
of the Stnarts, the French Revolntion, etc., should be 
carefully but briefly explained. Great caution should 
be exercised throughout these lessons to state the facts 
in such a manner as not to wound the religious or 
political sensibilities of any. 

Heviews. — Reviews of the portion already taught, 
with frequent references to the preliminary sketch, are 
of the highest importance. These reviews should take 
three distinct forms: the Chro>iological, the method 
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usually followed in the t«xt-book; the Biographical, 
requiring the pupil to state all that has been learned in 
regard to particular iudividualaj and the Geographical, 
requiring 'a statement of all importiint facts relating to 
the history of a locality. Many of the topics treated 
by the second and third of these methods necessarily be- 
come cumulative. For instance, t!ie facts relating 
directly to George Washington will be gathered from 
at least three distinct and important periods in our his- 
tory. A connected statement of the important events 
that have taken place in Philadelphia, or iu the valleys of 
the Hudson and of Lake Champlain, or in the State of 
Virginia, will necessarily cover a large part of the gen- 
eral subject in the higher grades. Such statements 
must, of coui-se, be brief, and will often be a mere chro- 
nological table. 

Many of these reviews and certain parts of the regu- 
lar recitations may be made spirited general exercises 
for the whole class by the use of the slate or of paper. 
The writing of the few essential dates, the sequence of 
important events, the names of important individuals, 
etc., are instances. , The narrative reviews will neces- 
sarily be, for the most pai-t, oraL 

Ifc will be observed that the system of reviews above 
suggested mnst, if faithfully carried out, result in a 
thorough unifying of the general subject in the mind 
of the pupil. 

Suggestions for the Third Grade.— Hhe 
essential points requiring careful study and frequent 
review in the history assigned to the Third Grade are 
given below. Other interesting facts usually stated in 
text-books should be carefully read, but should receive 
a loss proportionate share of attention. In no other 
grade is a frequent reference to the maps so important. 
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Stllabds op Topics. 

The voyage of Coluaibus ; the naming of America ; ihe occu- 
pation of tlie West India Islands and all llie neiglilinring por- 
tions of the coniiaent by the Spaniards; tlieir enslavement of 
the Indians and its resnlta (the last vety briefly). 

Tlie discoveiy, exploration, and occupation of the SI. Lawrence 
and Nova Scotia by the Frencli. 

Vwgima.—lhe settlement of Jamestown and the events 
directly leading to it. The cultivation of tobacco; the intro- 
duction of slavery ; the navigation acla and Bacon's rebellion. 

Maryland.— The Caivetts; religious freedom; Claybome. 

Ifea Sagland.— The Piympnth Compauy and the settlements 
under their patent. The Puritans; their previous history and 
wliy called Pilgrims. The settlement of Plymoutli ; of Boston ; 
of Dover; the Massachusetts Bay Colony. The settlement of 
Connecticut; of Rhode Island; provisions for religious fi'eedom. 
The Union; Indian Wars (read only, and do not commit the 
details to memory). Andros ; Kiug William's War, its causes 
and results. Tlie Salem Wilclicraft (read). Queen Anne's Wai', 
Its causes and results. King George's War, its causes and 
results. 

2few 2feffierla7ida.~IleDTy Hudson ; the settlement on Ihe Del- 
aware ; at Port Orange ; at Manhattan Island ; the Dutch Gov- 
ernors ; Kieft's conduct : Stuyvesanl. 

JVew FoT-fc.— Changes of name; reconquest by the Dutch and 
final restoration to England. Andros ; the extent of his rule. 
Dongan; Lelslerj the burning of Schenectady ; the Negro plot. 

JV'ewJ"^iwy.— Its name; its division; union with New York; 
final separation. 

Bekucare.—Hs settlement by Swedes ; its conquest by Sluy- 
vesant. 

Penns}/lmnia.—WiUid.m Penn; his grant; his objects. The 
settlement of Philadelphia; Oie relations of Pennsylvania to 
Delaware. 

Nbrffi Carolina. — The grant of Charles IL ; its geographical 
limits ; John Locke. 

South Carolina. — Charleston settled ; Carolina divided into 
two separate governments in 1739. 

Oeorffia. — Savannah settled ; cliaractcr and purposes of Ogle- 
thorpe. 
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The general condition of the English colonies in 1753. Their 
population ; their nationitl deilyation ; Iheii' industries, social 
condition, planters, patrons, and proprietors; llie causes which 
were developiug a love of liberty. 

Review elirojwlogicaUy under heads ()f the foliowiug sovereigns 
of England : Elizabetli ; Jamea I.; Charles I.; Cromwell ; Charles 
II.; JamesII.; William and Mary; Anne; George I,; George IL; 
also, 6iijp>vipA!cai;y, referring to Coluuibus, De Soto, Cortez, Car- 
tier, Baleigb, etc., etc 

The French and Indian TKar.—This should be taught in out- 
line, tlie piincipal points being:— The gradual extension of the 
English and French settlements leading to conflicting claims ; 
the explorations and posts of tlie French in the valleys of the 
Mississippi, the St. Lawrence, and the Lakes; Marquette and 
La Salle ; the debatable land on the upper Ohio ; relatively 
small population of Canada ; the building of Fort Du Quesne, 
1754; Colonial Congress at Albany, 1754; Braddock's and 
Johnson's Expeditions, and tlieir results, 1735 ; Monckkin's 
Expedition in 1755 ; cruel expulsion of the Acadiana ; csptin'e of 
Oswego, 1756 ; Fort William Henry, 1757 ; siege and capture of 
Louiabnrg, 1758; repulse at Ticonderoga, 1758; concentration 
of French forces at Quebec, by abandoning nearly all otlier 
posts ; battle of Quebec, 1759 ; results ; Treaty of Paris, 1763 ; its 
conditions. 

In teaching the French and Indian War let the ten dales 
marked be studied by the years only. Read, bnt do not memor- 
ize, tbe details of military movements and events ; fix the se- 
quence of events ; use the map. 

In the biographical review, let the pupil tell very briefly o[ 
Washington, Braddock, Johnson, Monckton, Amherst, Aber- 
crombie, Howe, Wolfe, Dieskau, and Montcalm. 

ELEMENTARY SCIENCE. 

(For Oral Instruction.) 

PHYSIOLOGY AND HY&IENE. 

The chief puqioee of this study as a branch of Cora- 
inon School instruction is, to give usefu] practical 
knowledge of tile laws of health. As the subject can 
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receive, at most, but a small part of the time assigned to 
a single grade, it is the more important that oiilj tliose 
parts of the study should be considered that are essen- 
tial to the main purpose. Anatomy, which occupies so 
much space in many text-books, should not take up the 
time of the pupil, excepting so far as it may be absolutely 
necessary in order to teach the pliysiology and hy- 
giene. It is a matter of little consequence to the piipil 
to know exactly the number of bones, or of pairs of mna- 
cles in his body, or to repeat their scientific names. 
Only those terms and facts should be introduced that 
are actually necessary in order to deal intelligently 
with the main subject. Oral description of structure 
or function should take the place of definitions. 

The appliances necessary for teaching this brancli are, 
the blackboard and charts. The teacher should care- 
fully consider, at every step, to what extent the subject 
can be treated objectively. This can, in part, be done by 
drawing the pupil's attention to his own body, as in 
the caseof tlie pulse, the veins, arteries, respiration, etc. 
For several very important parts of the subject, there is 
no better apparatus than that which can be procured 
without expense at any butcher's stall, such as the lungs 
and windpipe of a sheep; the diaphragm, the heart and 
part of the great tubes leading to and from it ; the brain 
and the bony cavity which contains it; the eye; por- 
tions of the spinal cord and nerves ; small glands ; and 
portions of limbs, showing the relations of muscles, ten- 
dons, ligaments, and joints. None of these need present 
anything offensive or disgusting. Add to these a small 
knife, and reasonable preparation on the part of the 
teacher, and the instruction given will he both interest- 
ing and profitable. Where it would not be expedient to 
resort to this means ot illustration, preparations (simi- 
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lar to those manufactured by Anzout) could be used, if 
procurable, and in their absence, diagrams and charbs. 
A syllabus of leading points is subjoined. It should 
not be expected that all these can be taught in one 
class, though all are imiwrtant, nor that any point 
should be treated exhaustively. 

Syllabus of Topics. 

The pupil sliould be led to look upon tlie Tjody as a complex 
apparatus for llie use of liis mind. To know thai it cousists pri- 
marily of — 

First, a bony frame-work (the skeleton) ; second, a motor ap- 
paratus attached to the frame (the muscular system) ; third, a 
directing apparatus by which the mind controls the body (the 
brain, tile nervoua system, and the sensory oigsD^); fourth, & 
general envelope protecting all the preceding, as well as seiving 
other purposes {the skin). 

He should then bo led to see that every motion of the body or 
. of its minutest part, however slight, and wlielber voluntary or in- 
volunlaiy, requires the deslruciion of a minute purl of tlie organ- 
ism and the removal of the destroyed part from the syslera ; 
that lilts constant destruction and removal make necessary a cor- 
responding reecmMruelion and rene«}al, by means of new mate- 
rial ; and that for these purposes there are provided, //(/i, a cir- 
culatory apparatus(the blood-vessel a), to carryaway old material 
and to distribute the new ; sfefA, an aerating apparatus (tlie res- 
piratory system), to purify, warm, and enliven tho ciixsulating 
fluid ; seventh, a system of drainage (the skin and the kidneys), 
to lake from the blood a large part of the wom-ont material ; 
and eighth, an apparatus to prepare and supply the new ma- 
terial (the digestive and assimilative organs). 

Under each of these heads a few points are noted : 

1. The iunes,-— their composition and vaiions uses ; joints and 
their lubrication i important peculiarities of the spinal column; 
cautions as to injuring the large bones of an infant ; the repMr 
of broken bones, how effected. 

3. ThewiHScta and tendonn,—\]imr i\seti ; their urrangenieut in 
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pairs, and why ! how attached; how able to contract; effects of 
exercise ; iiso of calisthenics. 

3. The nervous Kyuiem.—ihe means orhccoming conscious of the 
external world ; tlie spinal cord ; its importance and ptoleclion ; 
its ramifications ; effects o'f severing or injuring the spinal cord ; 
care of infants In this respect. The sympathetic syslc-m ; tho 
nerves as ielegrajjliwirts; tho brain and its principal functions; 
uses of sleep ; late hours, stimulants, etc, 

Theorgansoftliegpei^alsCTW^.—toucli.papillas; taste; smell; 
the ear, its mechanism, hearing ; tlie eye, its mechanism, sight ; 
abuse of the eyes ; myopy, its causes and prevention. 

4. Tlie sizn,— its structure and uses ; the perspiratory glands 
and lubes ; uses of perspiration ; importance of bathing ; tlio 
proper time for bathing ; proper clothing ; sympathy of the skin 
with the lungs, with the digestive organs ; caution against tlie 
exposure of the limbs, arms, or chests of little children ; the skin 
as an absorbent ; danger of cosmetics and hair-dyes ; treatment 
of bums and scalds, etc. 

5. The drcuiatory «ys(em,— llie general relations of the heart, 
arteries, veins, and capillaries ; the valves ; the pulse ; its rate ; the 
rapidity of circulation. Effects of fresh air and exercise on the cir- 
culation ; limits of exercise; dangers of excessive rope-jumping, 
etc. Effects of sleep on tlie circulation ; effects of tight gar- 
merits; of insufficient or improper food; wounds ; horn to know 
when an artery is wounded, and what to do. 

6. The regpirator^ sjsteTO.— (Practically the most important part 
of hygienic knowledge). The apparatus ; how protected ; ar- 
rangement of the ribs for flexibility, and for the expansion of the 
lungs ; the muscles of the chest and the diaphragm ; importance 
of the diaphragm (show its poaitions at the beginning and at 
the end of an inspiration ) Hie trachea ; the vocal chords ; 
structure of the lungs its air cells, and llieir membrane ; exos- 
mosisaiid endoimosis as concerned in respiration ; intimate re- 
lations of the capillaries and an vessels ; frequent full inspii'a- 
tions omeans ol increasmit the capacity of the lungs; perni- 
cious effects of tight lacing on the capaeily and action of the 
lungs. The imV— its composition; relations of oxygen to the 
carbon and the hydrogen mtroduced with the food ; products of 
respiration all invisible excepting watery vapor ; the poisonous 
nature of carbonic acid ; danger from it in wells, ^d in vaia ; 
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the effects of smaller qnantitiea; the other substances throwu off 
iiy the lungs and the skin ; the venUlation of claes-rooms 
and of sleeping- rooms ; effects of foul air from cellars, sewers, 
sinks, water-pipes, garbaare. gas-lights, stoves, etc. ; simple and 
cheap disiufectants ; chloride of lime; chlorine; sulphate of 
iron ; carbolic acid, etc. Respiration as affected by position, in 
standing, or in sitting, and especially in sitting to write or to 

7. Tkt Sigestim apparatus, — the teeth, their uses, sti'ucture, and 
hygiene ; s brief notice of the salivary glands, their position and 
uses; of the gullet ; of the struetureandfunctionofthe stomach; 
a brief notice of the duodenum, the intestines, and the lacteals ; 
the importance and functions of the liver ; the thoracic duct as 
the link between the digestive and the circulatory systems. Dys- 
pepsia, its preventablecausea and terrible consequences; common 
eiTors to be avoided in the preparation of food ; common poisons 
and their antidotes. 
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SECOKD G-RADE. 

OUTLINE COL'ItSE. 
Time allowed, about ten months. 



LANGUAGE. 

Heading.— Oi tlie grade of a Fifth Reader, with iiistriiction 
and exercises Ju elocutionary principles, and in Tocal culture, as 
in the precediog grade. 

SpeH/»ff.— Continued as in the preceding grade. 

I}eflnitions.^A& in the preceding grade, wili! i^ord aTialyds, 
or etymology. 

English Gr«Mim»»-.— Analysis, parsing, and construcUoB 
conlinued ; also llie correction of false syntax. 

Composition. —Conlinued. 

ABITHMBTIC. 

Menta., and TTrW/eM.— Commercial rules, through per. 
centage, including profit and loss, commission, iusurance, stocks, 
interest, discount, etc. ; with carefully graded exercises in analy- 
sis and calculation. 

The prohlems, to teach and illustrate the methods of compu- 
tation employed in ordinary husiness transactions. 

GEOGRAPHY AND HISTORY. 
Geography.— 0( Asia, Africa, and Oceanica, both local and 
descriptive ; an outline review of tlie topics of .he preceding 
grades. 
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Sistory.—Ot tlio United States, fi'om 1763 to tbe present 
time, including tlie outlines of the Revolutionaiy War, tlie fomia- 
tioQoftJioUDion, the chief events of the national ]iistory,inchid- 
ing also a brief outline of the great Civil War of 1861-5, and iU 
results. 

ELEMENTARY SCIENCE. 

BY OKAL INSTllTJCTION OE WITH A SIMPLE TEXT-BOOK. 

Natural FhUoittiphy.—'T\u: ontliuesof laechanics, hydro- 
statics, and paeumatics. 

^sfrOMomj/.— Elementary astronomy, to include an explana- 
tion of the ordinary phenomena, and a brief account Of the bodies 
constituting tlie Solar System. 

WRITING AND DRAWING. 

Pen»*rtnsfti/>.— Instruction and exercisoB of a similar char- 
. BCter to those of the preceding grade, but more advanced. 

i>»'«M'tMfif.— Continued practice in the work prescribed for the 
preceding grades, to which should be added tlie sphere, tlie ob- 
late and oblong spheroids, the hemisphere, with first lessons in 
shading ; also the drawing of reclnngular solids from hloclts in 
various positions, with a tew simple directions as to perspective. 
Drawing from objects, natural fruit and plant fonns, also eon. 
ventional forms, and the composition of desigua. 
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SUBJECTS OF THE SECOND CBADE 

LANGUAGE. 

Redding. — In this grade, the simple principles of 
elocution, taught in the preceding gnules, should be 
carefully reviewed, and exercises to cultivate the voice, 
and confirm habits of distinct articulation should be 
continued to some extent. The rationale of good read- 
ing should, as occasion offers, be more fully explained, 
particularly as regards emphasis and modulation. Emo- 
tional reading should receive a fair share of attention. 
In classes or schools for males, exercises in declamation 
and recitation will be nseful as an auxiliary. 

The pieces read, being of a higher order of style and 
subject, should receive a more careful analysis on the 
part of the teacher, so as, by interrogation, to lead the 
minds of the pupils to a proper understanding of their 
subject-matter, and enable them to obtain all the infor- 
mation and culture of mmd which they may be made 
the vehicle of imparting Mnch time is apt to be mis- 
spent in this giade by simply permitting the pupils 
to read mechanically and listlesaly pieces of difficult 
prose and poetry, which by earnest teaching might be 
made to fix in- the minds, and often m the iiearts, of the 
pupils so much that is valuable. Few tests of the ear- 
nestness and skill of a teacher are so thorough as the 
teaching of reading in this grade and the next. The 
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subject, the style, the difficnlt or unusual words, the al- 
lusions, the course of reasoning, mode of treatment, 
etc., may all be made the basis of useful investigation 
by the pupil or of comment by the teacher. 

The pieces read should compreliend a sufficient vari- 
ety, both as to style and subject, to afford scope for what 
is above suggested. They should include didactic, narra^ 
tive, argumentative and oratorical selections; extracts 
from distinguished writers in history, biography, popular 
science, etc., as well as the various departments of poo- 
try ; an important object of the instruction being to give 
a taste for reading more fully the works or compositions 
from which the extracts are made. Some account of the 
authors should be given in connection with the lessons. 

De/initions and Word Analysis. — The pre- 
fixes s-nA su^xes learned in the preceding grades should 
be i-eViewed by means of appropriate exercises involv- 
ing the application of easy roots. For this purpose such 
words as the following may be used ; — DTwakard, 
ThralldMi, D&^th, .deduct, Versiow, Jjocal, — involving 
English, or Anglo-Saxon, and Latin affixes only. 

Next, the exercises should involve the use of easy 
Latin roots, such words as the following being used : 
Avert, AAvert, Coni;er^ Perweri, etc. — verse, version, 
A\verae, etc. The application of various affixes, so as to 
form several words from the same root, will serve to im- 
press the meaning of the root, in its various forms, on 
the mind of the pupil, as well as to review the affixes. 
Latin words need not be taught. 

After a few exercises of this kind, words containing 
miscellaneous roots maybe used; as, Predict, Submit, 
"Rtject, Invade, etc. ; then words containing prefixes and 
suffixes, as, Siib;«/*sion, Obyec^ion, Con^Ment, Procef/ure, 
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etc ; care being taken at first to select such words as 
are regularly formed, and the literal signiflcation of 
which exactly or nearly agrees with the actual meaning 
as nsed. 

The foUowing form of aMa/f/sis is suggested: Abdtwt, 
—formed from the root duct which means to had, and 
the prefix ab, which means away. Hence, aiduct 
means to had away. Actual meaning, to take away by 
steaWi ; as, " They tried to abduct the child from his 
pareiits." 

In this form of analysis, the root and its meaning are 
firststated; next, the sw^ar; then, the jorejfa:, and then 
the literal meaning of the word, to he followed in all 
eases by the actual meaning, which is to be exemplified 
in a sentence. 

After the piipil is sufficiently initiated in the method 
so as to analyze words with some degree of facility, the 
principal Latin rootn should be taken up and taught 
exhaustively, alphabetically, or in the order of their 
difRculty. These ehould be followed by a few of the 
Greek roots, suffixes and prefixes, to he followed by the 
French or other foreign roots. The Anglo-Saxon or 
English roots should, if taught at all, follow these. 
All beyond the Larin roots, and if necessary some of 
these, may be reserved for the First Grade. 

Exercises in fhs formation of words from given roots 
should form a prominent part of the exercises used to 
familiarize the pupils with the meaning of the roots, as 
well a# the meaning of words derived from them. For 
the purpose of this instruction the English form of the 
root is all that needs to be taught. In this way the 
subject will be freed from much complexity. Thus, 
after analyzing the word dentist, the pupil gives, as far 
as he c^u recall to mind, the words derived from Lho 
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root dent ; as denfaX, dent&i^, dentoiA, deniMiiya, denii- 
frice, dentiiorm, indent, etc. "Words such as dentistry 
are to be considered as of secondary formation, and to 
be analyzed by considering dentist the primitive. In 
this way the analysis of a very large class of words will 
be greatly simplified. 

The analysis of words is, of conrse, etymological ; but 
it is rather introductory to the study of etymology 
than, properly considered, a part of that study. Tlie 
science which treats more directly and specially of the 
origin and relation of verbal forms, tlieir primitive 
meaning, their combinations, and the varied significa- 
tions with which their derivatives have been nsed from 
time to time, is scarcely appropriate at this stage of the 
pupil's progress. The instruction derived from such 
exercises as are above indicated is exceedingly valuable 
for its practical usefulness ; but such facts as that half 
is the Anglo-Saxon healf, home the Anglo-Saxon hdm, 
and the German heim, etc., etc., are interesting and 
useful for a very different purpose, and should occupy 
a more advanced place in an educational scheme. 

English Gvatninar, — In this grade, the pupils 
should be exercised in the analysis &ad parsinff of sen- 
tences of a higher grade of difficulty ; but those of anom- 
alous or peculiar construction should be avoided. The 

analysis, except for review, should be only in 6utline, 
so as to show the "general structure of the sentence," 
and enable the pupil to see clearly the relatiornpf the 
clauses or members. This is essential to a correct and 
definite understanding of the meaning of the sentence, 
as well as for the application of rules having reference 
to the construction of sentences. Some knowledge of 
punctuation should be imparted in this connection. 
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The following sentence analyzed will illustrate the 
requirements of this grade in this respect ; 

"Pay the debts wkicli thou oweat ; for he who gave 
thee credit relied upon thy honor, and to withhold from 
Mm his due is both mean and unjust." 

Analysis. — This sentence consistB of two memberB.- 
1. " Pay the debts," etc., to " owest ; " 2. "He who gave 
thee," etc., to " unjust." These members ai-e connected 
by "for." 

The first member contains the clause "which thou 
owest," used as an adjunct of " debts." 

The second member consists of the two clauses : "lie 
who gave thee," etc., to "honor," and "To withhold," 
etc., to " unjust." 

This should be followed by the parsijig of the most 
important words, which will show whether a more mi- 
nute analysis of the sentence should be required of tho 
pupil or not 

. As far as may be necessary, the structure of the sen- 
tence, discovered by analysis, should be made the subject 
of rhetorical criticism, with reference to its clearness in 
«xpresEing the meaning intended to be conveyed, its^«-o- 
priety, tmity, hannony, etc. The thought itself may be, 
to some extent, analyzed, and subjected to critical remark. 

The parsing, as an application of the rules and prin- 
ciples peculiar to our own language, should also, aa 
far as possible, be so conducted as to have a critical end 
in view. This will greatly improve the pupils in their 
use of language, by rendering them more alert in dis- 
covering inaccuracies, as well as by impressing more 
deeply upon their minds a knowledge of the rules by 
which they should be guided in expression. 

Esei-eises in the correction of false syntax should be, 
iibuiidaiitly used in this grade. 
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Composition. — The construction of sentences 
should assume the character of extended composition, 
the tliemes heing selected by the pupils themselves or 
assigned by the teacher. Of course, care should be 
taken that the themes are of a simple character — ap- 
propriate to the mind of a child, and calculated to 
awaken thought, not to repress it, as is too often the 
case when difficult subjects, of an abstract or too 
cuniprchcnsive character, are chosen for tlio exercise. 

ARnTIMETIC. 

The commercial ai'itiimetic of this grade differs fi-om 
tliat taught in the preceding grades, chiefly in the in- 
troduction of the various forms of percentage. The 
divisions of percentage should be presented in the fol- 
lowing order : First, simple percentage, in four cases — 
one fundamental and three derived; second, the appli- 
cations of simple percentiige, technically known as Ooni- 
mission. Brokerage, and Projit and Loss, following the 
same order and with the same analysis as in the four 
cases of simple percentage. 

Those who prefer to do so may readily combine these ' 
divisions under the general head of "percentage not in- 
volving time." 

The third division of the subject is interest, or "per- 
centage involving time." It has five cases— one funda^ 
mental and four derived. 

In treating the percentage rnles many skillful teach- 
ers prefer to introduce algebraic formulfe, in which the 
initial letters of the several terms employed in percen- 
tage are the elements. 'J'o this course there is no ob- 
jection, provided that the forninlffl be not employed in 
tilt mental arithnietic, and that thoy iiceompany the 
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usual analysis and be not used as a substitute for it. 
AVith this exception, the processes and explanations of 
the mental arithmetic should not difier from those of 
the written arithmetic, the chief distinction between 
the two being, that in the latter the numbers are too 
large to be carried in the mind. 

The subject of aritlimetic being necessarily to a 
great extent cumulative, the t«a<;her of this grade is 
especially advised to read over the dii-eetions given in the 
preceding grades, and in particnlaa- the table on page 
163. For the sake of brevity, the tei-ms base, percent- 
age, etc., are employed in the following syllabus of top- 
ics in the usual technical sense of the text-books. 

Syi-lauds of Topics. 

The term percentage — exercises in reading per cent. 

Examples — Read the following, exemplified and defined Srat 
as decimal fractiona, and Iheu as per cent.; .75, .8, .605, .003, 
.08i, -OOf , etc. 

Exercises in olianging common fractions to per cent, and 

Examples— J, I, ||8, M. 2J, 1ft, H, etc., liow many hun- 
dredths? what per cent.? 

Examples— 25 per cent., 75 per cent, 33^ per c(!nt., 14? per 
cent., 88§ per cent., 335 per cent., 137^ per cent., etc., iirt equiv- 
alent to wliat common fractions ? 

vdfths. 







s fractiona, halvpw, ■ 


Birds, £ 




icIiiBivc, Plionld be i-cdu( 




made- 


imlllorwltbtliem. 




,. ™c.™™. 







1st Cask {Fundamental). — To find the percentage, the base and 
rate bein^ given. 

See lahle, page 163.— To find a given fractional part of a 
given number. 
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BsampleB^How mucli ia per cent, of 750? Had $760 in 
tlie bank ; drew out 9 per cent. How mucli was it ? 

Analysis as in tlie multiplication of decimal fi'actions. 

More. —When this form o£ the case has hucn tausht, its v<odifiealimi 
shonld. Immedlareljr lollow. 

Example— Had |750 ; paitl out per cent. How much liiid 
Heft? 

Example— Had $750 ; earned 9 per cent. more. How much 
liad I then ? 

3d Case (Dej-iii^d).— To find the rate when the percentage and 
base are given. 

See table, page 162.— Tolind what fraction one givtn number 
ia of another given number. 

Examples — 140 iawhat pei' cent, of 400? 

" Had 400 Bbeep; sold 140. What per cent did I 

sell? 

Aaaiysia aa in reducing a common il-af.lion to a decimal frac- 
tion wliose denominator is hundredths. 

Modifications of Case 2d : 

Example— I Lad 400 slieep; I now have 540. What is tlio 
per cent, of increase ? 

Example— I had 400 slieep ; I now have only 300. What ia 
tlie per cent, of decrease? or, what per cent, have I left? 

Sd. Cask {Derived).— To find the bate when the percentage and 
Hie rate are given. 

See table, page 163.— To find tiie number of which another 
nnmber is a given fraction. 

Example— 140 is 35 per cent, of wliat number? 

■■ Sold 140 sheep, which was 35 per cent, of my flock. 

How many had I at first ? 

Analysis as in simple fractions— 140 is fis of what number ? 

Modiflcalions of Case 8d : 

Example— Sold 140 slieep, which was 35 per cent, of my 
flock. How many had I left ? 

Example— Sold 140 sheep, and have 65 per cent, iif my flock 
remaining. How many had I at first ? 

4th Case (J)eriiied,)—To find the base wlien the amount {or 
diflference) and toU are given. 

To find a number whicli differs by a given fracKonal part of 
itself from a ^iven iiiraiber. 
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Example — What number is liy 8 per cent, of itself more than 
851 ? or i)51 is 8 per cent, more tiian what number ? 

Exatiipio — My llock of slieep ineicased 8 per cent.; I tlienhad 
351, How many liad I at first ? 

Example— I lost 8 per cent, of my sbeep, and. liad 309 remain- 
iug. How many had I at first ? 
NoTB.— Ailom.— The bass 1» 100 per cent, of Itself. This Is oiJy a [unn of 

(Fii'st, find tlie per cent, of the base, represented 
by the giyen number ; 100 per cent. + 8 per cent. 
=108pereent. of thebase; lOOpur cent.— 8 per 
examples, i cent.=93 per cent, of the biise. 

Second, proceed as ia 3d caae— 351 is HS of wliat 
|_ number?— 300 is -i^u^ of whatnuraber? 
As a part of the general review, jjive an example in llie fira- 
damentat case, and let the pupils derive the other three cases 
from it, and then their modifications. 

Commission and Brokerage and Pjofit and Loss are but appli- 
cations of simple percentage. Each presents itself under all 
the four cases,but requires no special additional teaching, except 
in regard to tlie technical terms employed. 

Interest. — Teach the definitions of the terms employed ; the 
distinction of simple from compound interest ; the legal rale of 
U, S. and of the State in which the school is situated. 

NorB.— In classes of an avernge character, one good method, (d solving os- 
amples in inlcrcet, nill be found to give betlec resnlls than two or vvire. 
Wtiatevermelhodbeemplojed, the pupils shonld, from the first, be cfirefully 
BUBTded sgBlnet consfderiag and catling the multiplier a concrete nomlwr. 
For instance, miiltlpljing $16, the Interest lot 1 year, by 8 ysare, etc. Is, of 
coDiBo, an ahsiird etatemeat. 

If tlie eix per cent, method be employed, it should l>e carefully 
analyzed, and the pupils should not be allowed to sacrifice 
sense to conciseness by sucii statements aa "the half of 7 months 
is 3 eents-and-a-lialf "-one-six Ih of 34 days is 3 mills, etc., elc, 
Aa a preliminary !o applying this mclliod, the class should have 
a tliorough tramiug on such questions as the following : Find 
.207 of 1185.75 ; -flud .0G85 of $36.35 ; (see preceding grade).— In 
3 years, 3 months, and 30 days, at C per cent, per annum, w/wi 
decimal fr(ktuin of tin principal is equal to the interest? at 7 per 
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Give examples involving the various forma of the difference 
of dates— tlie application of the sis per cent, nicUiod to o given 
or asfiertained number of days. Esample ; Interest of $340 from 
Jan. 5IJ» to July 2d, at 6 per cent. Examples involving the 
method when the year is estimated to consist of 366 days, should 
also be given. 

Give examples in Bank Discount, and explain its similarity 
to Compound Interest in being the interest oa the amount. 

Hon— (On tha flertved ca-es of rimpTe Interest.)— In teaching the (onr 
derived cases of eimple interest, htgin witii an easy eramplo in Ihe rnnda- 
mental rase, and from that derive Ihe others In their order, being particn- 
iarly carcfnl to teach that, being derivod, Uieyall rsqnire division; that, to 
find the rate, the ^vea interest Is to t>e divided hy the Interest of the given 
principal at 1 pireent,; to And the Hme, liy the interest of the ^ven prin- 
cipal for 1 year; to And the pHjv^pal, by the Interest of a priiiiipal 0/ $1 ; 
and that, la the fifth case, tbe given amoual is to ho divided b; the amoaat 

Give examples in True Discount, distinguishing carefully its 
(lifference in principle, and therefore of method, trom Bank and 
Commcrdal Discount 

■ Partial Payments and Compound Interest should be very 
briefly 'treated, and witli very simple examples, 

Tiie form and nature of a promissory note, and the meaning 
of the several 1*rm3 applicable to it, and llio form of bills and 
receipts are included in the work of this grade. 



GEOfiRAPIIY AND HISTORY. 

Geography. — Complete .the local and descriptive 
geography of one continent or grand division before 
beginning that of anotber. The same general plan 
Bhoiild be pursued »a in the preceding grades. If the 
prominent physical features of Asia, for instance, be 
fij-st taught as a whole, including the climate, the 
pointer and the outline mnp being used to expedite the 
process, the descriptive geography of the individual 
countries will involve but little labor, anti -will be 
easily remembered. 
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The geography of Asia is by far the most important 
and interesting ; that of Africa and Oee^niea is com- 
paratively simple, and should be reduced, in teacliing, 
to the narrowest limits that will give a clear view of 
the general physical conditions of surface and climate, 
and of the social conditions of the various races, to- 
gether with a knowledge of the leading productions and 
exports, and the location of the principal cities. 

The whole subject of geography is embraced in this 
and the preceding grades ; but, instead of a continuous 
course as is here indicated, some prefer an outline or 
primary course at the first, followed by an advanced 
course, presenting the subject in full detail. This is 
the plan usually followed in geographical test-books, 
most series embracing a primary geography, and a 
higlier geography 1or grammar schools or for the ad- 
vanced classes of district schools ; and this plan affords, 
especially in large graded schools, many advantages 
over a continuous course. 

History . — The teacher is particularly referred to 
the General Suggestions in regard to U. S. History, in 
the preceding grade. 

The OuUines of the Mevolutionar}/ War.— {Teach, as 
in the Prencli and Indian War.) 

Causes of tJie .BCToIuiioji.— Navigation Acts— Restriction of Co- 
lonial manufactures— effects of war on the national debt of Eng- 
land— taxation williont representation- the Stamp Act, 176S ; its 
nature— causes which led to its repeal— the Tea Tax— riot in 
Boston, 1770— the Boston " Tea Party," its immediate causes, 
and its consequences— nature of the Port Bill, 1774— fii'st Con- 
gress atPhiladelphia— its measures— ira!(ni*>«, .4pnnO,1773— its 
effects npon tlie country— Bunker Hill— siege of Boston— Wasii- 
ingtoti appointed CoinmaDder-in-Cliief— evacuaHon of Boston. 
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and subsequent general drift of miHtnry events towards the west 
and soutli — IkdaroMon of Independence, July 4, 1776 — battle of 
Long Island — its purposes aud results — retreat to the Delaware 
—capture of the Hessians at Trenton— Piinceton— La Fayette—. 
British move on Philadelphia, 1777— Cliad's Ford— its couse- 
quences — Burgoync'a invaaioQ, its route and pui'poso, 1777 — 
Schuyler— Burgoyne's disasters— Gates— the two battles of SiiU- 
water — Clinton's inovements — Burgoync'a turrejider, October, 
1777_its far-reaching consequences— the Frencli alliance and 
assistance— British retreat from Phiiftdelphia — Battle of Mon- 
mouth, 1778— New York tlie base of the British— destruction 
along the coasts of Connecticut and Virginia — Wyoming — battle 
of tlie Chemung, 1779 — it brealta forever the power of llie Iro- 
quois— Paul Jones— Charleston captured, 1780— large numbers of 
Tories in the soutli — consequent years of guei'Mlla warfare^Siim- 
ter— Marion— Gates at Camden— destruction of liia aitny, and of 
Sumter's force— Arnold's treason—the mutiny at Morristown, 
1781— its causes— condition of the army— Robert Morris— Ai'- 
nold'a ravages — Greene's retreat — battles In Carolina and their 
consequences— Cornwallis at Yorktown— combination of the 
Freacli and American ioxQf»— Surrender itf Oornwallis, October, 
. 1781— iia effects m America and in England-Treaty of Paris, 
1783— its terras— condition of the country at the close of the 

Articles of Confedei'ation, 1776-1777-1781— the government 
before 1781— after 1781- Shays'a rebellion, 1786— leads to a con- 
vention to revise the Articles— anew Consh'fuiwn devised instead, 
1787— adopted by tlie States— ffoes into operation, 178». 

In the bic^raphical revk'Ui include a brief notice of Henry, 
Hancock, Franklin, Lee, Jay, Livingston. 

1789-1797.— TPits/iinjton's Administmtioiir— Domestic history; 
tlie cabinet— leading measures— States admitted— their former re- 
lations. Mreign relations- Trouble with France, and its causes. 

HOTB l.—Beati the Indian war. The loacher will give a bde t statemsnt i-aa- 
ceniiHe Boone, Claik, the original estent of Virginia, and the Ordiiioiice ot 
1T8T. 

3( the French Bevoliitlnn, 

of EaropK gcrcrallj ; tho 

to 181B. Refer pirtienlorly to the fiict that |Njlltical 

luL'nitcd Stfltoswcre. lo a E"iat extent, ba«ea upon our fi>telaii 
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policr, and that via were at last drawn into IhcTorter of the ecoat Europi^on 

Kefor also to Wnehington's Farewell Address, and give, briefly, a very few 
of its leading poiuta^ 

1797-1 801 ,-~jl(Iam*'s Adndnisti ation — Foreign relations — 
coafinued ti'oublca iviih France —DomtaUe lustory —unpopular 
measures— the deatli ofWasliington- lemoval of Uns Cai itui 

1801-1809. — Jeffersons Adnim,lratmii — DomenUc liisliry — 
admissioa of Oliio— Hs piuious lelations—tlie Loulslaoa pur 
chase — its immediate and subsequent importance — Hamilton 
and Burr, 1804— a sketch of the history ol each— Fulton s 
first steamboat, 1807— Jlirejjn relati dus — TnpoUtan war 1801- 
180S, its causes and lesalla— (B^aiJ ilie detad) The stale of 
Europe, and the importance of our cairjingtride — exlraor 
dinary measures of Tiance and Euglind in relation to tlii^ 
rights of neutrals— Enchsli claims of right ol searcli and im 
pressraent — bearmg of the impiessmcnt claim upon oui natuiil- 
izcd citizens, and our national honor— Once a subject alwajs 
a sulijtct "— aff HI of the Leopird and Clicsapeake 1807— Or 
dors in Council and the Milan Decree 180T— Embaig<i 1807- 
1800— Non-intercourse Act 1809 

1800-1817.— ifiwiisons Admintstration. — The entire Interest 
centers in the Foreign relations— they control the Domestie liialory. 
Berlin Decree abolislied, 1810. 

Note.— Beadxha aflhir of tin; Little Belt— Indian War. 

War declared June 10, 1812 — its two chief causes. 

NoiB.—nead the detail o( the military and naval operatione ; f how briefly, in 
onlline, first, the f everai aggresBive expeditlouB Into Canada, from Deltiiit io 
the SL Lawnlnce—tlieir general ttUlare ; second, tbe BmatlnesB of llic niivy— Its 
brilliant encCBKs, bat little direct in flaeiice,on thefortuneB of the war, except- 
ing on the Iskea—utter destnictton of American coniniflrce; third, Ihe aegres- 
riveexpeditionBof theBritlBh, the Aiaericane tKing chiefly on the defenaiio 
after 1S13— Indian war lu the Wi»t and Son tliweat— invasions IWim Canada— 
blociiade of nil Important port; — naval and military expedition agiiinst 
Washington and Ball Imore— invasion by the way of Lake Chutnplaln—e^pe- 
diUon against Hew Orleans, and its pnrposee—flual repulse of alt theBoat- 
templs, and Bimilai fato ot renewed Dggre^elons of the Americans agaiuj^t 
Canada — ttestraclion of lh« Indian iWJwer. 

Give tho sequence of leading events, omitting Ihe date?, except as Io years. 

The Hartford Convention — its alleged purposes — it*" effects — 
treaty of peace, December, 1814— a part of tbe general pactfi- 
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cation of EuropQ upon the fall of Napoleon — tliecauEea of llie 
war not even alluded to in the treaty — have these questions 
ever been settled ? If so, when and how E 

"Sozv.—Sead tbe second Barbary war, 131!-1S15— its cauBcs and results. 

In the biographical review include a brief notice of Hamilton, 
Burr, Randolpli. FuUnn, Whituey, De Witt Clinton. 

1817-1835. — Monroe's Administration. — Domestic history ;— Mis- 
souri Compromise, 1830— formation of new parties on questions 
of commerce and finance — Whigs and Democrats — the leading 
questions until 1845. — Foreign relations ; — purchase of Florida — 
the Monroe Doctrine, 1823, its origin and importance. 

1835-1839. — John Quwwy Adnm^'s AAwdrtMration. — Tariff of 
1828 — leads to the defeat of the WJiigs and the election of Jack- 

1830-1837.— JiKtson's Admiimlratloii.— Domestic history ;— 
United States Banlt— nullification, 1833— Clay's Compromise. 
Foreign relations ; — the French indemnity. 

1837-1841. — Van Suren'a Adminitiration.—'Paiac of 1837— Sub- 
Treasury Bill, 1840 — political revolution. 

1841-1845.— -flai'rfem- Jeter's Administralion.— Domestic his- 
toi'y ;— tiie Bankrupt Law— Dorr's Behellion.— i^retjji* rela- 
tions ; — the Maine boundary — annexation of Teias. 

18i5-184S.'-~Polk's Adminisiration. — Domestic relations now 
give direction to .Fbi'eign policy — Oregon boundary— chain of 
causes leading to the Mexican war — boundary claimed by 
Texas— Mexican wax, May, 1846, to Feb., 1848. 

Note.— fleatf tlio detsile ; give the leading military eveuts in sequence, 
omitting all dates, excepting yeaia. Teach with tho followins gmtipfng. 
JVoitftniicpEmiidns— Taylor east ot the Rio Grande— wo?t of it— Wool— Kent 
Ecy— Don! phon— Fremont Soul/tera cperalUvu—Scotl'i campaign. 

Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo— its tei-ms- discovery of Cali- 
fornia gold in 1848 — its important subsequent influence upon 
the national development. 

1850-1853. — Taylor and Fillmore's Administration. — The Slave- 
ry question the leading element in the subsequent history— the 
California question, 1850 — its alleged relation to the Missouri 
Compromise— death of Taylor— Clay's Compromise Bill, 1850. 

1853-1857. — Pierce's Administratwn.—Effaiits of the Fugilive 
Slave Bill— tbe Kansas-Nebraska Bill, 1854— it annuls the ^lis- 
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souri Compromise — rise of anew parly, "Fvcc-soil" or Hepulili- 
can — civil waj iu Kansas, its causes — flow of immigrants into 
tliat It'rritoiy. 

1857-1861.— BucAaware's Adminiftrniion.—Gaati.a\xa,\\aa of llie 
Kausos trouble— Joliii Biwwn's afi'air- its effects— split of llio 
great Democratic party— four Presidential cauilidatea— election 
of Llucoln — extreme doctriiie of State RigLts — secession of 
South Carolinn, Dec., 1800— Port Sumter— more States secede— 
Confederate government formed, Feb., 1861. 

18G1-1865. — Lincoln's Administration.— CWi\ war — Fort Sum- 
ter, April 12, 1861- effects upon the North— llie President's 
proclamation — more States secede, making eleven Ic all. 

Note.— Srati tlie details of the war ; Bhoiv the importance of Uio qnoslion 
offoreigDinlervention, and Iho efl'orts on both fides In regard to it. 

In tbs Rivletii show tliat the operations of llie ConfiHlerates were msliil; 
defetisite, except In the great sorties of Lee at Antioiam and Gettyehuri;, ol 
Hood at Nashville, and of Early at Cham Ijertbnrg— ail of which were repiliud. 
That the main ol)Jeclsot the af^reusive movemeats of the Union troops were, 
iBt, the destruction of Lee's anny; Sd, The openine of the Mississippi— tliat 
after the opening of that river by the full of Forts Deury and DonelsoD, mid 
the subsequent cajilurc of New Otieana ami Vicliebntg, the lines were con- 
tracted by s movement from the northwest to the. eoutheaat. ending in Sher- 
man's marcli from Atlanta to Savannah and Goidshoro'. The leading inci- 
dents will then readily fail into place.— Show the importsnce of the blockade, 
the chief function of the fleet— also, hut very bileBy, the enormous oi pendl- 
tnre of men and money on both sides, and the measures by which they were 
obtained. 

1865-1869. — J//hn»on's Admiimtration. — Death of Lincoln— the 
two subjects of leading importance — 1st. Providing for the pnb- 
lic debt — 2d. Reconstruction— the 13th Amendment — the 
President and Congress quarrel — impeachment — the French 
in Mexico, and the demand of the United States Qovcmment— 
purchase of Alaska — laying of the first Atlantic telegraph 

1869-1873.— GcajiCB AdiKiRistmtion.—Pafima Railway- 14lli 
and 15th Amendments- the Alabama question — leading pro- 
visions of the treaty of "Washington — the Geneva Arbitration— 
(he settlement of the northwest boundary question. 

Addenda^-Thn rapid development of the couiiiry since 1815 
— the leading elements in that development^emigration and 
immigratiou — tlie Erie CSiiiiil and the Lakes as the great water. 
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way— steam and sleambiials— laiiways— teltgrapns. In tbe 
bioijrapliiojil ruview iucludo a milice of prominent HK>n, siicli 
us Callioun, Clay, Weljsttr, SewanI, Gieeloy, Morse, elc, cfc. 



ELEMENTARY SCIFJS^CE. 

Natural I^hilosopJty.—Tac suggestion to iiae 
"a simplii text-bowk" should not be interpreted as a 
recommt'iidation to dispense with onii instruction in 
this bmricli. On tlie contrary, the, proper use of the 
text-book is as an auxiliary, as a general guide to the 
teacher in the selection of subjects, and as an important 
help to the pupil in preparing at home for the recita- 
tion of a lesson which has been previoitaly explained 
and illusti-ated in the class-room. 

Any system of procedure which omits this prelimi- 
nary oral instruction is certainly not worthy of the 
name of teaching. The text-book should be indeed 
brief and simple, and its illustrations must necessarily 
be few. But the teacher should supply the further 
illustration and experiment which will certainly be 
found to be necessary ; it is also of especial importance 
that the pupils should themselves be in every way en- 
couraged and led to report such instances of the appli- 
cations of the principles they have been taught, as they 
can themselves discover in the phenomena and inci- 
dents of their daily life and experience, both in and out 
of school, so that, as far as possible, they may form 
habits of observation and reflection. 

The teacher will iind a wide difference in the readi- 
ness with which individual pupils will conceive and 
apply scientific principles. With a few, the bare state- 
ment of ii, principle will often enuble them to point out 
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ita eimplei- applications. The results of a certain order 
of experiments, aud the simpler deductions from them, 
will be promptly anticipated by such mindsa But it 
■will not be so with all ; and with some, only by earefnl 
and repeated illustration will the principles which in- 
terpret the facts presented, be clearly apprehended. In 
all experiments tlie pnpiis themselves should be made 
as far as possible participants. In reviews they should 
be called npon to repeat the experiments or statements 
made by the teacher or given in the text, and to give 
the proper explanation. Tliey should also be encour- 
aged to try further experiments for themselves at home, 
and to furnish an account or a repetition of them in 
the class-room, if possible. 

The teacher should also particularly remember tJiat 
it is not necessary to follow slavishly the exact order or 
selection of topics given iu the text-book. The teach- 
er, and'not the book, should be the master. An intel- 
ligent pupil will not be long in finding out whether or 
not the statements in the text are the limit of his teach- 
er's acquisitions. The great majority of young minds 
are hungry for this sort of knowledge, and it will un- 
questionbly be the teacher's fault if that appetite be 
not at the same time both gratified and stimulated. 

Care should be taken, wheif the scientiiic meaning 
of a common term differs greatly from the popular one, 
to point out clearly such difference, in order that the 
pupil be not misled by thinking that he knows that of 
which he is really ignorant. Among the many cases 
in which this will be found necessary, the terms poros- 
ity, porous, solid, and impenetrabiUiy may be taken aa 
instances. It is by no means necessary that the pupil 
should be able to give an exact and compreheusivo sci- 
entific definition of such terms; a few analytical ques- 
10 
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tions by the teacher will readily show if the subject is 
understood. 

Wheii^a lesson from the text-book is to be given for 
home study, it should first be carefully illustrated aud 
explained. No teacher will be likely to do this as well 
as he should, if he give the subject no tlionght until 
about to assign the lessou. After receiving these expla- 
nations the pupil will be far less liable to misconceive 
or, as sometimes happens, to fail utterly to comprehend 
the statements of the text. As far as the subject will 
allow, he should be led through the medium of experi- 
ment to a knowledge of th.& facts. The facts once as- 
certained, the principles underlying them may be de- 
duced, A limit will, sooner or later, be reached, where 
the more recondite parts of the subject, so far as they 
may be entered upon, must he taught empirically, in 
consequence of the pupil's limited knowledge of other 
depaTtments of science. 

Tor instance, suppose that the teacher has already 
experimentally established in his pupil's mindagener^ 
idea of the terms force and gravity, aud that he now 
wishes to lead him to know that " the weight of a body 
is the measure of the/orce of gravity" acting upon it, 
and after that to establish the law of its variation. 
Let the teacher or one of the pnpils borrow a common 
spring-scale — the smaller and simpler the better — let a 
pupil ^mK, and at tlie same time notice that he is ex- 
erting a force, that the position of the index will vary 
with the degree or amount of force, that the motion is in 
the direction of the force, however the instrument may 
be held ; now place a succession of heavy bodies in the 
scale, and let him notice that the effects are identical 
with those produced by his muscular force. He will 
no longer vaguely conceive that the effect produced 
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upon the scale is because the body is heavy (which was 
to him a vague term), but because the earth actually 
pulls it as he did, though no connecting bond is visible, 
as when he pulled. A knitting-needle suspended and 
balanced npoii a thread and acted upon by a simple 
magnet, wiil clearly convince him that & force may bp 
exerted by one body upon another without actual con- 
tact Yon have clearly defined for him the idea that 
" the weight of a body ia the measure of the earth's at- 
traction upon it." If now yon wish to teach the law 
of the variaiion of the weight of a body of invariable 
mass, as should indeed be done, the nest step must be 
empirical The pupil's deficiency in mathematics for- 
bids any other course of procedure. The "Law of 
Gravitation" mnst be sMe^jfo him, together with the 
reason for bo doing without proof. It will develop in 
many a miud an earnest desire to supply that deficiency. 
The law- of the variation of weight may now be rendily 
deduced by first adding to the pupil's mathematical 
knowledge the technical meaning of the term square. 
and then giving a variety of simple arithmetical prob- 
lems to illustrate it. 

There is, perhaps, no graver or more common eiTor 
in relation to this subject, among earnest teaehei's who 
are called upon to teach it, than the notion that this 
requires expensive or compHcateii apparatus. The very 
contrary is the case in the great majority of instances. 
Expensive apparatus, with its show of brass and glass, 
has a direct tendency to repress the most precious ele- 
ment and evidence of a teacher's success — experiment- 
ing at home by the pupils themselves. The principles 
of the lever may be just as well developed by means of 
a pen-handle, a pointer, or a window-pole, as by a pol- 
ished brass or steel bar ; a large spool makes an excel- 
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lent wheel and axle; a ribbon-block a good single pul- 
ley, fixed or movable; a siate, a book, or a sliiugle, an 
inclined plam ; a poeket-knii'e will Boon furniBli a good 
wedge from a little piece of board, while the nse of the 
blade itself is an excellent illuetration of the applica^ 
tion of the principle; and a large screw or a discarded 
auger-bit, with a knitting-needle or a pen-holder for a 
lever, makes an efficient single screw. And so through 
every depai-tment of the subject. Nothing marks more 
fully the ability of a teacher than fertility in such re- 
sonrees. Strings, tops, balls, and marbles; pop-gnns, 
potato-mills, bean-shooters, and putty-blowers, and the 
thousand and one nameless articles to be fonnd in pu- 
pils' pockets, furnish an eshauetless mine of appaj-atua, 
and good apparatus too, for the skillful teacher. The 
immortjtl Dalton wrought out his atomic chemical the- 
ory with apparatus which may be excelled in many a 
junk or old bottle shop ; and the teacher determineii to 
succeed will find that " where there is a wilt there is a 
way." 



{To U illustrated as far aspotei^e o^ectiiyely.) 

CoNSTiTDTioN, Forms, and Properties op Matter.— Illiis- 
trate the following terms— body or mass, molecule, atom ; solid, 
fluid, liquid, gas; sensible oc cellular pores, as in bread or 
sponge ; pliyaical or intermolecular pores, as in iron, water, air, 
and every form i>f matter ; porosity. 

Extension, impenetrability, rarity and density, comprea.sibil- 
ity and expansibility, inertia, mobility. 

Force and its forms.— .d*ac(fo» and repvUion : refer brief- 
ly to the faet that atoms and atomic forces are treated of in chem- 
istry. Indesmictibilily of matler to be briefly explained. 

Moi.ECDi.AR vo-acES.— Cohesive foive: llie propeities of matter 
which nre dependent upon enbesion ; tenacity, flexibility, brittle- 
ness, hardness, ductility, malleability; tlie properties depend- 
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ent upon cohesion and. molecular repulsion ; elasticity. Illustrate 
tlie elasticity of flexure; of compression; of expansion; of tor- 
Bion. Relations of solids, liquids, and gases to molectilnr atlrac- 
tion and repulsion. 

Adltewce force : properties dependent upon adhesion; capil- 
lary attraction and its uses io orgauic and inorganic nature, 

DMsSdlity of matter — into particles by mechanical force; into 
molecules liy lieat, solution, etc, — What forces are overcome in 
each case, and hy what other force. 

5IECHANICAL FORCE. — Oromty — wliy called universal gravita- 
tion; its simplest phenomena; its law; weight, a measure of 
gravity. 

Mechanics op solids,— Center of gravity ; line of direction, 
plumb-line; stable, unstable, and indifferent equilibrium. 

Simple Maehlntt.— Lever, with simple problems tii mental 
arithmetic ; pnlley, wheel-and-axle, inclined plane, wedge, screw. 

Mbchahics of liquids (HydrostaUes). — Mobility of liquids, 
and its cause; theii' small compressibility; presstu'e in every 
direction; gravity the primary cause ; equality of pressui'eata 
given point; variation of pressure ■with depth; meaning of the 
term hvel; why still water Las a level surface; why the hy- 
drant water flows ft'om the open tap ; at what height it ceases to 
flow, and why; other illustrations of the same principle; what 
that pi'inciple is ; the liydrostatic paradox ; the hydraulic 
press; specific gravity; the hydrometer; wiiy iron ships float. 

Mechanics of oases (Pfwumaft'cs).— Jm'— its compressibility, 
expansibility, and elasticity; cliief mechanical diiference from 
liquids; its weight; its pressure in. all directions; upward press- 
ure and how shown ; the mereurial barometer, its construction, 
principle, and uses; Torricelli's experiment; Pascal's experi- 
ment; the aneroid barometer; height of the atmosphere, and 
gradual diminution of its .density. 



Astronomy. — The teacher should, at first, en- 
deavor to awaken an interest in the subject by referring 
to some of the most impressive and beautiful phenom- 
ena connected with the sun, the moo.i, the stars, planets. 
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comets, and Aieteors. He should endeavor to induce 
the pupils to obser^'e more attentively these phenomena, 
and to excite their curiosity to know about them. En- 
courage them to ask questions in relation to what they 
observe ; as, Why does the moon change its appearance ? 
Wliy does the sun rise sc. far from the east point, or set 
BO fai- from the west point at certain times in the year? 
What bright star was in the west on a certain night, at 
a particular time ? and other such questions, some of 
which the pupils are, of course, to be told cannot be 
answered until they have further studied the subject. 
Thus they will learn to study the science from nature 
as well as from the book. 

Let the general phenomena of the heavens be first 
explained ; the movements of the sun, moon, stars, and 
planets in relation to the horizon ; the circles of daily 
motion ; the difference between planets and fixed stars; 
how to distingnish some of the former, etc. 

The following topics may then be taken up in tlieir 
order: The Earth, its form, m^nitude, motions, etc. ; 
Circles, and angular distances on the Earth and in the 
heavens; Day and NigM; the Seasons, etc: these topics 
should be illustrated by the use of a Tellurian, and 
ProUems for the Olobe should be used for the purpose 
of exercise and illustration. . 

Next, teach the general arrangement of the Solar 
System. Inferior and superior planets — their magni- 
tudes, revolutions, position of orbits, periodic times, 
and apparent motions. 

The matliematical definitions necessary for the prop- 
er understanding of this portion of the subject should 
be taught incidentally thereto. 
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FIEST GRADE. 

Finu allowed, about tweli!e inonilis. 
OUTLIN"!! COURSE. 



Reading, Spelling, Definitiowt, and Word Anal- 
ysis, continued as in the preMding grade. 

English Gz-omj/tar.— Analysis, Parsing, and Synlactical 
criticism and correclion, continued; tbe anomalous and idio- 
matic Ibrma to be tauglit and explained. 

Composition.— Exeioisea on selected themes; Practice in 
Letter Writing, commercial and Boeial. 

MATHEMATICS. 

Mental and Written ArUhmetic—^ODtinueA and re- 

viewed, including the rules pertaining to the mensuration of 
regular plane surfaces and solid bodies ; with exercises in anal- 
yais and calculation, continued. 

^igre&ra.— Through equatiouS of tlie first degree. 

Geometry,— The geometry of plane figures, with practical 
upphcatioDS. 

rxEOGKAPHT AND HISTORY. 
Geography.— The Outlines of Physical Geography. 
History,— The OullineB of Ancient and Modern, 
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ELEMENT AB,Y SCIENCE. 

Br ORAL IKSTKUCTION, OR WITH A SIMPLE TEXT BOOK. 

Natural JPMiosopAy.— Simple outlines compleied, to in- 
clude Acoustics, Pyrouomies, Optics, Magneiism, mid Electricity. 

Astronomy.— E\emeiHaiy, conlinueii and completed, 

CJtemistry.—Elimcntavy prmeiplcs and facts. 

. WRITING AND DRAWING. 

J'^tmanship.—Inatuiciwa to lie conUnued aain the pwced- 
ing grade, witk practice in the writing of pai'agraphs, verses, 
business forms, notes, superscriptions, etc. 

IDrauiiHff,—Dra,v/iDg objects of regular form in perspective, 
block combiaafions, etc., witk shading ; copying pictures offami- 
liar objects, animals, etc., with easy landscapes, as far as the 
time may permit; also {for males) simple architectural audme- 
chanical drawhig. Tlie drawing of designa to be continued. 

MISCELLANEOUS BRANCHES. 

Book-keeping.— Bitigle and double entrj' ; with careful in- 
struciion in the principles of the latter. 

ConetUvtion of the United SUitee Histoiy of its ado|)- 

tion ; its vai'ious provisions and amendments ; the reasons for 
the same to be explained as far as may be necessary or appro- 
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Reading, Spelling, and Definitions.— &t% 

the preceding grade. 

English Gratnmar.—Tho exercises of this 
grade comprise those of analysis, parsing, and com- 
position. Sentences of an irregular or idiomatic cou- 
straction, shonid be presented to the pupil, with the 
Yiew to- show how far their analysis can he made to 
harmonize with the nsnal syntactical rules, and to 
teach the just limits of their use. Anything bordering 
on slang shonid he discountenanced and condemned. 
An improper constructioD — that is, one that contra- 
venes well-established rules and principles— should not 
be sanctioned by any ingenious analytical contrivance 
or suhstitntion. 

The exercises in analysis should embrace the careful 
and critical study of select passages from some of the 
best English and American writers ; as Shakespeare, 
Milton, Pope, Cowper, Young, Bryant, Longfellow, etc., 
etc. Prose writers, such as Addison, Johnson, IiTing, 
etc., should also he di-awn upon for exercises, — always, 
however, with a critical end In view, — to discover and 
correct errors, as well as to find excellencies and beauties. 

Such exercises, to however limited an extent it is 
10* 
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possible to carry them, will jdways exert an important 
influence upon the pupils' style of composition, if not of 
daily speech. They ivill serve, moreover, to cultivate the 
taste of the pupils, and to awaken an interest in their 
minds in the study of English and American literature. 
A good reading-book will be found an important auxili- 
ary in carrying on the instruction here suggested. 

Composition. — The exercises in composition in 
this grade, as in those preceding it, should be, to some- 
extent, impromptu, so as to develop that fluency and 
readiness in the written expression of thought which is 
of so much sei-vice in almost eveiy sphere of life. The 
writing of letters, etc., as suggested in the outline 
course, should receive a veiy earefnl attention at this 
stage of the pupils' progress. 



MATHEMATICS. 

AT-itJtathetic—lii this grade, the teaching of arith- 
metic consists in large part of a review of what has 
gone before, with exercises snfiicient in number and dif- 
ficulty to familiarize tlie pupils with the principles, and 
render them expert and accurate in their application. 
For suggestions in regard to tliis part of the work, the 
t«acher is referred to the preceding grades. 

The advanced work should comprise the following : 
Exchange, Hqmiion of Payments, Proportion, Partner- 
ship, Square Root, and Ctihe Roof, with their simple 
applications, and Mensuration. Tlie exercises era- 
ployed to teach thesti departments of aritlimetic, should 
be of as practical a character as possible ; and all the 
processes should be specially analyzed, the rules given 
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being in all casea deduced from the analysis. A careful 
explanation of the business transactions involved in any 
of the rules or their applications, should always be given 
before tlie pupils are required to solve the problems. 
Failure more frequently arises from a want of this knowl- 
edge than from a deficiency in arithmetical attainment. 
The following syllabus contains a brief summary of 
what is suggested to be tanght in this grade. 

Syllabus op Topics. 

ExcHANQB. Its natni-c : bills of exchange ; par of exchange ; 
nccepiance; domestic excliange— to include two cases:— 1. To 
fiud Uie cost of ft draft when its face and llie rate are given 2. 
To find tlie face, the cost and rate being given foreign cxcliange 
—including (he consideration of hills on England and Frince 
(oases as in domestic exchange) ; analysis as in peicentage 

Norm.— E5meinl)or lha6 the old par value of tlie pound eteri ng is now 
prohibited by law, and that tbe new J«sfll value \a f tfiWi-i 

EftOATioN or Payments, Cases:— 1. To find the average time 
of paynient, when the itums have the same date, but different 
credits ; 3. When the items have different dates ; 3. To find the 
average time for paying balance of account, liaving both debits 
and ci-edits. Atttdym, on the piincipal of interest, reducing each 
principal concerned to |1. 

PitopORTioN. Balio ; proportion defined ; relation of ante- 
cedents and consequents ; ratio of 4 to 12, 4 : 12=-iV ; method of 
finding the missing term ; simple and compound proportion dis- 
tiuguisiied ; problems uivolviug each : these problems should 
tie only such as are required to illustrate the principle, since 
they are ordinarily to be solved by analysis previously given. 

PARTKERsnrp. Terms defined. Cases :— 1. To find each part- 
ner's share when the profit or loss is divided according to capital 
only, 2 To flnditwhentimeis considered, ^dnalysis, fractional, 
or by means of proportion, 

SQUARE Hoot. Involution and evolution defined : simple 
cxamplps of each; powers of roots; illustration of what is 
nitmt by finding the square of a number; whiit is meant by 
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square root, IWaitrale by nimpkpoaera, integral andfraolional — 
commoQ fractions ami decimals (the latter carefully). Problems 
in which, the root ccntnius denominations other than units, llius. 
ttate by gHonietiical coustruction (square of the sum of two lines). 

The following are specimens of "simple applications" wliich 
should be taught in this grade ; — Given tJtc area, to find the side 
of the square containing iC 

Given tte length and widtli of a rettunglc, to find the side of 
ft squftie equivalent to it 

Note.— IQ teaching [he pupila hovf to fiud Ihc crea nf a rectangle, avoid 
giving the eiToneooa imprefaion that ws altsolulclr multiply the ieiigth by 
tbo width, as expressed bj deaomlnait numberi. Show that Iho nniiiiicr of 
guptrjlcial •jidia conespondlng ta Ihe ilniiir nnlte of the length, tstniililplii'd 
by the Dnnitwr (abatiact) nf linear nnlta in the width. Tbus, If tbo iengtli be 
10 reeC, and the width 6 feet. Ihe aiea mast be, not 5 feet times 10 feet, but 
5 Umei! 10 square feet, equal to GO square feet 

Given any two sides of a light-angli, 1 tr angle to fi id tlie 
otiier side. Teacli ani illu^tinte the geometiical theoitm on 
which tbis problem dep' id« Que vinous quistion'j requiring 
an appiicaiion of this prol lem 

Cube Root. How to extract it with an liln tratjon of the 
process. This is best given by uiLaos of the blocks constiuct d 
for that purpose. If the pupil his studied Algebia sufficiently 
a demonstration by the Binomial Theoiem m-\y lie given The 
formula representing the cube of the sura of two quantities will 
enable the pupil to remember cleirlv Hie details of the rule 

The apfdieatioug of the "Cube Root shcull include the com 
pntation of the contents of similar soli lo 

Mknsijeation. This should at least include tie f Honing 
cases:—!. To find the area f a puallelogiam when Uie base 
and altitude are given 2 Td find the aret of otiier quadri 
laterals, with sufficient data 3 To find the area t Inanffles 
4. To find the area of a circle , 5. To find the diameter -and 
circumference of a circle when the area is given ; 6. To find the. 
solid contents, fi'om sufficient data, of a cube, parallelopiped, 
prism, pyramid, cylinder, cone, and spheie ; 7. To find the con- 
tents of a caalt, or oilier vessel, with tiie requisite data. 

Every iopic to be treated in t!ie arithmetic of this 
grade ahotild be introduced by corresponding m&iital 
exercises, the slate being nsed only whon the numbers 
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involved are too largo to be readily retained in tlio mind. 
The pupils slioiild be very frequently practiced in tliia 
mental work. The text-hooh in mental arithmetic should 
he sparingly used, and great care should be exercised in 
J lessons for home-study in this branch. 



Algebra, — This snbject ehoiild be taught as a pe- 
culiar mathematical language, by means of which the 
relations of quantities and the results of their combinar 
tiona may be expressed, and thns the reasoning in re- 
gard to them facilitated. The symbols, both of quanti- 
ties and relations, or operations, should at first be care- 
fully taught and illustrated. 

The simple operations of addition, subtraction, mul- 
tiplication, and division, should not be exhaustively 
ti-eated, as is usually done, before the pupil is made 
acquainted with the nature and use of equations. The 
equutton is to algebra what the proposition is to ordi- 
nary language It is the means of definitely expressing 
a mathematical tmth, either particular or general. In- 
equations (technically so called) express truths, but not 
exactly; as, when we eay, x+yj^, we do not indicate 
how much the sum of x and y exceeds 5 ; but if we say, 
x+p=B, we express a precise fact It is suggested, 
therefore, that equations be presented very soon after 
the preliminary explanation o'f the symbols employed. 
The examples of equations first presented should be of 
the simplest character ; and their use in the solution of 
problems should he objectively shown. This may be 
done by employing a few very easy questions, such as 
are given in some of the text-books, for mental solution ; 
as, "What number is that, to the half of which if 5 be 
added the sum will be 3 1 ? Even the dullest pupil can 
be easily made to perceive the use of expressing that 
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condition so that it can be clearly kept in vic^w ; as {x 
representing the unknown numbei") ^ + 5 = 11. 

In solving such a problem, the successive steps ov pro- 
cesses of reasoning should be kept in view. Thus, sub- 
tracting 5 from each member, the result (expressed by a 
second equation) is, |=6; and, multiplying by 3 the 
result (expi-eased byathii-d equation) is x=\% which 
gives the solution. (Applied axiom to be referred to.) 

Such an exercise, propei'ly performed, will develop 
more intelligence than whole months of mechanically 
working out by blind rules long sums in addition, 
subtraction, multiplication, and division, such as Multi- 
ply a?~^x+5 by u?—a?+%; Divide ^—f by a^j, etc, 
etc. These exercises are pi-oper in their place, but of 
themselves they ha\-e but little, if any, educational or 
practical value. 

Syllabus of Topics. 

1. Preliminary espIaDation of symbols, botli Utters, as repre- 
spiilatives of quantity, and llie signs of relation or optralion, ns, 
+ — X ^ = etc.; exercises to familiarize Uie pupil with their 
Bignifioauce and tliu mode of reading them. 

N0TE.-rt will be of gre»t service to accustom the pcpil to read nlgehmb 
eipteBsionsinenchawayasBlonce to indicate llicir meaniiig ; as, a^i. the 
tlio difference botneen a and b\ atb. Iho product 
s in finding tho immerioal valne of eiprceeions, 
1 attrihntedto the rspresentallveJellers, will greatly 

'■- i-.~— a ."13 rflenit Thna, find the value of aSb—Si when a=3, 

4=!,c=l,eto. -^ 

3, Easy problems in arithmetic, the solutions of whicli may- 
be facilitated by Uie use of equations, the latter to be ofthe 
simplest form, and involving only an application of the pupil'a 
acquired knowledge of symbols. This will at once show the 
pupils the value of the algebraic notalion, and interest them in 
the study ofthe subject, as being of practical value. 

3. tenialpriwftce in solvingsuchprablems, bymeansofcqna. 
lions. Most of the text-books in use will afford a siilKciciit v:u-iety. 
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4. Practice in solving equations of this character; each equa- 
tion to be read previously ia the form of a problem; as ^ 

10 ; whirJi may be read : 

What number is that one-third of whicli exceeds one-eightii 
ofitby 10? 

Tlie method at clearing equations of p-a£iions a^aiXtmn^mtion 
should be taught, uol by applying mechanical rules, but as pri>- 
cesses of analytical reasoning. Thus in the equation above 
given, the pupil will easily he made to perceive, that the multi- 
plication of both membei-s by 3i will produce an equation with- 
out fractions. 

34x 24x 

(The intermediate stop = 240 should be at first used.) 

3 8 

5. After tlie pupils liave acquired a clear idea of the nature 
and use of equations, and some expertness in operating with 
those of a simple character, those of a more cUfBcult or complex 
form should be presented, giving occnaion for the use of ilie 
operations of addition, subtraction, multiplication, and division, 
which can then be more exhanslively treated, with sufficient 
practice on the part of Jhe pupil. 

0. The nature of literal equations or general expremam should 
be then taught, and examples given, somo of which may be 
made to involve an application of all these processes- 
Suoh as the following are suggested : 
X -I- a X — a 
(1.) -d 
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Such equations as the above icTolvo much useful practice, Dot 
ocly in adding, subti'acting, muUipiying, and dividing, but also 
in fractions and in factoring. Tiie lallGr sliou]d receive careful 



6. Tiie method of solving equations contaiumg more thnn one 
iiultiiown quantity— involving the vanoasmclh<,<i»„reUmina(io}i 
—should follow this, and sufficient practice in the «rfa(ioB o/'ywS- 
lema should also bo afforded. The latter, witli Iho preparation 
hei'ein indicated, may be made a most important aid in training 
the mind to careful and exact analysis, and logical reasoning— 
perhaps the most important object, generally, of the study of 
Ihia subject. 

NOTB.— This syllsbits !s not deaisned 



Geometry. — This subject, from its extremely ab- 
strad cliaracter, is quite difficult for young students 
fully to comprehend. It is essential that the abstract 
ideas with which it is eoneeriied should be developed 
in the minds of .the pupils at the preliminary stage of 
the study. Unless this is done, they cannot be bene- 
fited by the instruction, nor, indeed, take any interest 
in it. They will, moreover, be wholly incapable of 
carrying on the processes of reasoning involved in the 
demonstrations, unless they clearly apprehend the na- 
ture of the truths to be proved, as well m of those as- 
sumed as premises, or arguments. 

The first idea to be developed is that of a solid, aa 
conceived in geometry, involving three dimensions of 
extension; next, that of a surface, abstracted from the 
solid, involving two dimensions ; next, that of a line, ab- 
stracted from the surface, involving one dimension; 
and, lastly, that of a point, as indicative of a position 
in the line, or at either of its extremities, and involving 
no dimensions. These terms, reversing the order, should 
then be defined; namely, poin/, line, surface, solid. 
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Unless these fundamental conceptions arc clejirly and 
thoroughly iinpi'essed upon the minds of the pupils, 
no true progress can be made. 

The dassijicatiou of lines and snrfaces may then bo 
taught, the fundamental idea used being that of direc- 
tion; as of a straight line, MOTercAaM^m^ its direction j 
a curve line, changing it at every point ; of a broken 
line, changing it at certain points. The classification 
of surfaces into plane, curved, and broken may be made 
in an analogous manner. 

With this, the idea oi parallel lines may be made to 
harmonize by conceiving them as lying side by side 
(literal meaning oi parallel), and all in tiie same direc- 
tion, i. e., tending to a point at an infinite distance, or 
tending to points, at a finite distance, which, wherever 
assumed, are at the same distance from each other (rhe 
latter may be the easier to develop at first). 

The idea of a plane angle should be made to harmo- 
nize with these conceptions of a straight line and par- 
allel lines, being conceived as expressing the difference 
in direction of two straight lines that meet at a point. 

HoTB— This, It nill be Feeu. liarmonlzea with the Idea ot parsllel lineE, 
which tend lo a point at an iDflaiie distance, aod tieace nei)er mtet, and can- 
not form Da angle; vhWe the Btraight line? that rorm an 6Bg\e tend to a poUit 
at n^nite distatice, and meeling at tlial point, form the angle. 

The definitions of Geometry form the groundwork of 
the Bubject, constituting the basis upon which all tlio 
subsequent reasoning rests; hence, it is very important 
that these definitions should be clearly understood and 
carefully committed to memory. 

It is desirable, before the pupils are required to study 
demonstrations, that the difi'ei'ent methods of reasoning 
should be carefully explained, and that they should, to 
some extent, be exercised in the same. Tliia can easily 
be done by bearing in mind that geometrical truths 
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have reference to a comparison of magoitude, and hence 
involve the idea, of equality as a definite fact, and iue- 
quality indefinitely. Thus, it is required to be proved 
that the sum of the three angles of a triangle is equal 
to two right angles ; also, that, of any two sides of a 
triangle, that whicli lies opposite to the greater angle 
is greater (not how much greater). Hence, as a pre- 
liminary exercise, the following might be given : — 
Question — If A is equal to B, and B is equal to C, how 
does A compare with 0? Answer — They are equal. 
Question — Why is A equal to C? Answer — Because 
they are both equal to B, Questioiv—'Kovi does that 
prove it? Answer — Because things that are equal to 
the same thing are equal to each other. Question — 
Can that be proved'* Anstver—li cannot; it is self- 
evident. Question — What are self evident truths called ? 
Answer — They ire oiled axioms 

A variety of such exercises maybe employed, and, 
in this way, the pupil, befoie beginning formal demon- 
strations, may be made clearly to apprehend the nature 
of geometrical reasoning — so different from that which 
he has generally employed during all his previous stud- 
ies, or which he is accustomed to use in daily life. If 
the foundation, as here suggested, is well laid, the pupil 
will soon find it us easy a 'task to read his geometry, 
and to learn it by reading (not rots study), as to read 
any other book of science. 

Of course, in hearing recitations in geometry, the 
teacher should vary the method, so as to preclude en- 
th'ely the possibility of any rote study, or merely verbal 
recitation. For this purpose, the figures employed 
should be different from those in the text book, the 
letters used in connection with the figures should be 
changed, or numerals used in their stead. The demon- 
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Btrations should sometimes be given without using 
either letters or numerals; and, in the case of such as 
are very easy, the figures themselves may be dispensed 
with. In most eases, the pupil should be required 
briefly to recapitulate the arguments employed. 

The amount of ground to be covered in this grade is 
defined as the " Geometry of Plane Figures." The fol- 
lowing Syllabus (intended to be only suggestive) em- 
braces everything required. 

Syllabus op Tones, 

I. Elementary deflnillons — axioms— symbola, 

II. Tlieorema relallng to BiraigUt lines, angles, and polygons : 
1. Tlie sum of any tiBoa^aeenlangUii» equally two rl^ht anffke. 
3. Verticai angka are equal to each otiiei: 3. The viifious lliei>- 
rems pertaining to llie angles formed by tiie Intersection of two 
parallel lines and a third bno. 4. Angles liaviDg tieir sides 
parallel are equal. 5. Tiiaugles are equal, (a) when they have 
iwo sides and the included ungle in each respecUvely equal ; {b) 
when they Lave two angles and the interjacenl side In each re- 
spectively equal; (c) when they have three sides in each respec- 
tively equal. 6. The sum of the tlirce angles of a triangle is 
eqnal to two riglit angles. 7. The simi of the interior angles of 
a polygon is equal to twice as many right angles as the figure 
has sides, less four riglit angles. 8. The sum of the exterior 
angles of a polygon Is equal to four right angles. 9. Theorems 
relating to a comparison of the perpendicular and oblique line 
drawn from the same point to the'same straight line. 10. Only 
one perpendicular can he drawn from a given point to a given 
straight line. 11. The greater side of any triangle is opposite to 
the greater angle; and the converse. 13. The opposite sides and 
angles of a parallelogram are equal ; and the converse. 13. Any 
problem, either after, or in connection with, these theorems, 
which can readily he performed ; as, to construct an equilateral tri- 
angle, to bisect a given straight line, or a given angle, etc. In 
order to aid In the solution of these, it will be necessary to teach 
the definition of a circle, its construction, and p!irls. 

Oompasa and ruUr exercms may also be proBtably interspersed. 
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III. Raiio and Proportion. 

IV. The Circle:—!. BelaUona of angles toehords. 3, Belatioiu 
of angles to arcs. 

V. Area: 1. Comparative areas of paraHelogramg andof trian- 
gles. 3. Measure of areas, ef a parallelogram, of a triangle, of a 
trapezoid, etc. 3. Of squares deeci^ied on the sides of triangles. 

VI. Similarity of figures: 1. Of triangles. 2. Of -polygons. 
Til. Problems, perlaining lo the circle, the polygon, area, 

and similar fig ares. 
VIII. Pracliciil applications in mensuration. (Sei; ai'itlimetic.) 

OuUines of Physical Geography. — Some 
departmeuts of plijsical geography, tiiough perhaps not 
knowH to the pupil by that name, have always been the 
necessary introductory element to the most rudimentary 
outline of political geography. — Describing the eoui'se 
of a rirer, the position of a peninsula or a cape, the direc- 
tion of a monntain chain, or the botindaries of a conti- 
nent, is as truly a part of physical geography, as is the 
explanation of the oscillation of the tropical rain-belt, 
of the formation and transport of icebergs, or of the 
theories of the trade-winds and ocean -currents. 

The physical geography specially described in this 
grade is a comparative science. It considers the world 
as an organic whole, and includes the study of its plane- 
tary conditions, of the mutual relations of all its jiarts, in- 
ternal and external — the land, the sea, and the atmos- 
phere,— together -with the geographical distribution and 
conditions of the various forms of vegetable and animal 
life, and of the various races of mankind. 

In the brief time that can be allowed to so compre- 
hensive a subject in a single grade, it is obvious that 
only the simplest outline can be presented. The work 
has been carefully prepared for in the geography of the 
preceding grades, to which attention is liere specially 
invited. 
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A ayiiopsis of the points included in tlie grade is here 
appended. If a text-booli is used, the teacher should 
first he thoroughly familiar with its contents, so that it 
may be employed principally as a reading or reference- 
book from which appropriate selections may he read in 
the class. If any other course be pursued, most of the 
texfc-booka treat the subject so estensiyely that the pupil 
will necessarily leave it, at the end of tlie term, with 
only an unlinished foundation and no superstructure. 

Syllabus of Topics. 

TIw Earth as a Gfofie— its form and dimensions, and bowaa- 
cerlaiued. 

T/ie Earth as a Maiiet—Wtei zones, and their causes. 

The Interior of the Eartlt—its probable noudilion, and how in- 
fen'eil. (Treat biiefly.) 

The Bwrface of Vie Eartii—iia division into land, water, and 
atmospberic envelope; tlie land divided; the ocean not; co 
imrative extent of land and water. 

The LaTtd Surface — (Omit Geology). Comparison of (lie con- 
tinents in tlicir tlireclion, contour, elevations, andarea ; compari- 
son of the great mountain aj^tems of the continents; volca- 
noes ; distribution of ; tlieorlea of volcanic and earthquake phe- 
nomena (very Iwief) ; compaiison of the plateau belts ; of (he grent 
plains; the great islands and archipelagoes, theu-distilbulionand 
arrangement. 

NoTK—Toillnatratethe 
or eievBtione, give apon tl 

Tfi£ Ocean — its subdivisions and great areas compai'Pd ; its 
level ; its great currents, their function and some one theory of 
their origii> (very brief) ; its tides ;md waves, and their effects. 
(Both very brief.) 

The Atnwaphere^lts constituents ; vital importance of its 
walery vapor and its carbonic acid to plants and animals ; evap- 
oi'ation from (hn ocean surface, especially in the torrid zone ; 
the alinosphere and the walery vapor as tlic Earth's hiankcc. 
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Tlie Winds— \he trades, and counter-trades ; theory of (very 
brief); region of variable winds— (very brief) ; the winds aacar- 
riei's of ocean vapor ; solar lieat the great cause of oceanic and 
atniosplieric circulation. 

2Vifl Great ^ain-6ei(— its annual oscillations ; tropical, rainy, 
and dry seasons ; the mounlains aa condensers — illuslratious. 

Drainage — Uie river systems of the several continents com- 
pared ; their esistenco and direction in relation to tlie winds and 
mountain ranges i causes and location of deserts— illustration ; 
lakes ; snow in the frigid zone, and on lofiy mountains in the 
torrid zone ; glaciers, their origin and motion (very brief) ; ice- 
bergs, their origin. 

Vegetation, (yery brief) — warmth and- moisture necessaiy to ; 
general characteristics of tropical vegetation ; examples of tropi- 
cal plants ; examples of plants of subtropical and temperat* re- 
gions; of arcdc regions; tlie great forest belts, their location 
and causes ; prairie belts ; desert bells ; effects of certain plants 
on human industries and development (very brief). 

Animal) (very brief) — comparison of the characteristics of the 
Beveral zones and continents as to animn! life ; examples. 

Man — the vai'ioua races, tlieir numerical proportion, leading 
peculiarities, and distribution. 

2S« pictures and iUustraiive diagrams and maps of any good 
text-book will, if properly used, very greatly simplify and expe- 
dite llie Study of nearly every department of the subject, and 
will render' definite ideas that might bo otherwise vague. 



History {Outlmes of Ancient and Modirn). — The 
general suggestions given in relation to the history of 
the United States (see Third Grade) are, to a very great 
extent, applicable to this grade. The much greater ex- 
tent of time to be covered in teaching ancient and mod- 
em history, together with the vast number and diversity 
of nations which it embraces, necessitates, in a mnch 
greater degree, the fixing of a good outline in the mind 
of the pupil, as preliminary to a more minute study ot 
the subject. 
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This outline sliould be brief, but should show clearly 
the chronological au<I geographical relations of the ua^ 
tions, .the history of which is to be studied, and, to 
some extent, their ethnological relations. When this 
has been done, it will be perfectly easy to take up the 
history of any nation comprehended in the outline, and 
to treat it intelligibly. 

The use of maps, charts, and synchronous tables, will 
aid very much in impressing tirmly upon the pupil's 
mind such an outline as is here suggested. The maps 
used should show clearly and accurately the territorial 
extent and relations of the various nations generally 
treated of in ancient, mediieval, and modem history. 
All names of places refeiTed to should be carefully 
pointed out on the map, so that tlieir exact location 
may he constantly kept in view. This will aid the 
memory very much, as it brings into play thefacnlty of 
conception. 

In the arrangement of topics the order of time should 
be carefully followed at first, and tiie date (year) of 
each important event kept before the mind of the pupil. 
A few leading dates should be carefully memorized. 
After the history of diffei-ent nations has been studied, 
the leading events of each should be arranged in syn- 
chronous tables. The reigns of contemporaneous sove- 
reigns, for example, should be compared, and the con- 
nection of events in each carefully studied. 

Keviews, such as are suggested in connection with 
the United States history, by a chronological, geographi- 
cal, and biographical arrangement of topics, should be 
given with sufficient frequency. 

The following syllabus presents the topics which 
should be embraced in the outline above suggested : 
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SvLLABua OF Topics. 

I. The nations and countries of tlie most remote antiquity — 
Egypt and EtJdopia, Babylonia and Assyria, Lydia, Media, Syria 
tind Pi^stine, Persia. Of tliese only a brief sketch need beleanied. 

3. Greece — ilie niytbolotcic period (very brief) ; llie period 
fnun the beginning of tliePersiau war to the Rimian conqueslof 
Qreeee, Tiiia will include the rise and fall of the Macedonian 
Empire, with its divisions under Alexander's successoi's. 

8. Rome— the legendary period ; the foundation of tlie Re- 
public in its various stages, including llie contests between the 
orders of Patricians and Plebeians ; tlie successive wars wiib the 
Samnites, Cai'tliaginians, etc. ; the civil wars, including the Itlum- 
virates; tlie fall of the Republic, and the foundation of (he Era. 
pire under Augustus. The territorial conquests should be sliown 
in conneciion with tliis. 

4. The Roman Empire — its territorial acquisitions and c3ian- 
ges from Augustus to the division of the Empire at llie deatl> of 
Theodosius, including a brief sketch of the principal rei<|;nhig 
emperors, and the invasions by the Goths, Huns, and Vandals 

5. Tne Western Empire, ft-om Honorius to its iiill under 
. Augustuius (brief), including the barbaric invasions. 

e. TiiB Eastern Empire — fri)m Arcadius to the taking of 
Coustantinople by the Ottomans;. a brief sketch. Including the 
wars with tlie Goths, Saracens, Seijuks, Mongols, and Ottomans 

7, The Saracenic EMriuK — a brief sketch of its foundation 
its territorial conquests and extent, its divisions, and ila fall 

8. France— the invasion of Gaul by the Franks, and f un la 
tion oXthc Meixntingian UyTiaaty ; a brief sketch of it lit Gar 
lovingian Bynmty, including Ciiarlemagne's conquests and the 
revival ofthe Western Empire; the Gapetian Dynaxtg XalheeaA 
of the Reign of Louis XL This will include the OrutaU^ 

fl. Bnolahd— a brief aketcli of British History before the 
lime of Egbert; tl'om Egbert to the Tu dors, (England maybe 
studied first, if it is preferred.) 

10. Oilier nations contemporaneous with England and Fiance. 
(Veiy briefly.) 

II. Modern Histout — in a similar manner; England and 
Franf^, as the leading nations; oilier nations, including Oer- 
many, Pntma, Rumn, etc. 
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12. Ambktcah IIistoey— not immediately connected with 
U. 8. History, 

Otiier parts of the world as CMna, India, etc., may be omitted 
in this prelimiuary outline— which ia all that can genei'ally be 
pursued in the Common Schools. 

This history shoald be so studied as to induce the 
pupils to read standard writers upon the most impor- 
tant topics. The instruction should embrace advice 
and direction as to the best writers in each period and 
nation. Historical solecUons will bo found valuable for 
this piirpoae. 



ELEMENTARY SCIENCE 

(by okal ihstruction ok a simple tkxt-hook.) 

Natural Philosophy.— Fot general suggestions, 
see preceding grade. 

Syllabus of Topict. 

Acouelks.—PrcYimmai-j — a general idea of the Irnnsmission 
of vibrations illustrated— the nuture of sound— sounding bod- 
ies—a medium necessary— the air aa a medium— other media- 
limits of audibility of vibrations— velocity in air and other 
media— loudness does not alter the velocity— reflection of 
sound— echo, its causes and limits— physical distinction of 
noise from music— pitch in music— effects of tension upon 
vibrating wires — influence of sound boards— tuning-forks— 
epeakiug-tnimpets, speaking-tubes — resonance — murmur of 

, Bhell the ear, its construction and action — the wonderful 

physical condition of the tympanum when listening to a ftUl 
orcliestra. 

i^ronflniMW.— Heat— known only by its effects— effect on the 
nerves — effect upon the constitution of bodies— transmission 
of heat— the "three methods of transmission illustrated— air a 
bad conductoj' and worse radiator— important relation of this 
fact to clolliiiig, to vegetation, etc.- heat as n sensation— rda- 
H 
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tion of terms hot and cold— sources of heat — quantity and effects 
of solar heat— its relations to physical geography — source 
of the heat developed liy friction — motion of mass convened 
into molecular motion— heat only a mode of vibratory motion 
— force OS mdestructihle as matter — source of htat in combus- 
tion — the ihermometei — prmciples emplojed m ila construc- 
tion — niture and determmition ot the zero — evaporatiou — its 
causes— effects on temperature of bodies— phenomena of boil- 
ing — temperature of boiling water — why invariable at a given 
elevation- economic application'! — why the boihiii; point varies 
with elevation- boiling in a closed vessel— tlie steam engine- 
its essentiiil elements and general principles— big h-pi-essure and 
Iffw-pressnre engines. 

Optics. — Light — moves in straight lines — shadows — sonrces 
of light — vibratory nature of ligiit (only refer to it) — velocity 
of light— how known— law of intensity illustrated- photome- 
try by shadows — nou-lumiuous bodies — liow seen — reflection — 
its law— minora, and their uses (treat more fully of the plane 
mirror than of the others)- refraction— its simplest phenomena 
— its law — lenses — uses of, especially the convex lens — color 
— the' prism and the solar spectrum — the order of the colors 
(refer very briefly to thermic und actinic rays) — Fiauenhofcr's 
lines (brief) — phenomena of tJie riunliow — the colors of objects 
— primary colors — the eye and vision. 

MagjietUm. — Magnets, natural and artitlcial^fonns of artifi- 
cial magnets — polarity — attraction and repulsion — magnetic in- 
duction — temporary and pennanent magnets — the Eartli a mag- 
net — magnetic needle, and why it points to the north. 

Siec(?'i(;%.— Frictional electricity- conductors and non-con- 
ductors — electricity not a fluid but a polarizing force, related 
to magnetism — atlracUon and repulsion — electric induction — in- 
sulators—effects of poiniE— atmospheric electricity- Its origin- 
lighluing-rods— the flash- the white hot aii^-tlie thunder— pop- 
ular fallacies as to electric fluids, thimder-bolls, heat-lightning, 
and the cause of thunder — current electricity from chemical 
action-7^ battery, its wii'es and poles — polarized condition of the 
parts — how to develop heat and light — uses madeof tliese — sim. 
pie helix — simple galvanometer — magnetism developed by elec- 
tric current — temporary magnet and magnetic telegraph. 
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Astronomp.—T\K topics embraced in the preced- 
ing grade should be carefully reviewed lu this grade, as 
fjir as may be necessary to secure thorough preparation 
for the advanced portious of the snbject, wliicli consti- 
tute the special work of the gi-ade. The use of the 
globes should be continued, in order more fully to fa- 
miliarize the pupils with the Doctrine of the Sphere—so 
important to a clear understanding of astronomical facts. 
The interest of the pupils in the observation of astro- 
nomical phenomena should be sustained by calling their 
attention as frequently as possible to facts which-they 
can verify in this way. By degrees, the pupils should 
be induced to familiarize themselves with tlie locations, 
at different seasons of the year, at a given time by tJie 
clock, of the most conspicuous constellations and sUrs. 
Tiie use of the Celestial Globe, or a planisphere, will 
furnish valuable aid in the accomplishment of this. 
The positions of the planets Jupiter, Saturn, Mars, 
Venus, and Mercury, among the stars, should be kept 
constantly in view, together witli r.heir apparent mo- 
tions, and general progress eastward. The use of a 
good almanac will afford assistance in accomplishing 
what is here suggested; also in calling attention to 
the more nnusnal phenomena connected with eclipses. 
The following topics should .be specially treated in 
this grade : 

Syllabus op Topics. 

1. Tub Sun— its magnitude, reai aud apparent; distance from 
the earth (give a tjeneTol idea of the manner of finding this, al- 
thougli a minute knowledge of yara^iua; may be reserved for the 
more advanced part of liie subject); solarapots— Iheoij with 
regard to their cause, their apparent motions, what is deduced 
from this. ThcZodiMXil light may he hricflv referred to in connec- 
tion with the Suii. 

3. The Fbimary Pj.anets— iu 
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Mercury, the pupil to learn tiic most important facts in relation 
to lUeir orbits, magnitudea, telescopic appearance, synodic and 
sidereal periods, axial rotations, apparent motions, seasons, 
satellites, etc. The Asteroids, their orbits, etc. Any interesting 
facts in relalioii to the history of astronomical discoreiy should, 
be communicated incidentally, as this -will serve to make the 
subject more attractive. 

3. The Moon— in a similar manner, teacliing about its phases 
and their cause, its revolutions, perioda, Sarvesl Moott, LtbraMom, 
and a brief general description of the lunar suriace (Selenog- 
raphy). 

4. Eclipses — solar and lunar ; total and partial, how cansod ; 
comparative freiiuency— ecliptic limits. Transits, their cause- 
why important, 

5. Tides — flood and ebh, spring and neap, how caused ; prin- 
cipal facts connected with them ; the tidal wave ; height of Udo 
at different places— primitive and derivative tides. 

0. Comets— their peculiar appearance, the different parts of 
which they are composed ; different kinds of comets ; periodic 
times of the comets of short period— in (cresting facts in relation 
to the orbiU, »m, mats, density, and apparent magnitude of con- 
spicuous comets. 

7. A brief account of Jfefeow, their supposed nature and origin 
— cause of the periodic displays of meteors. 

8. Staks — classification — the constellations — names, classifica- 
tion of, brightest stai-s ineaeh— apparent ciiange in position due 
lo precemen ; cause of precession ; exercises in finding the con- 
stellations visible at any time ; the ffataay,- proper molionofthe 
stars; mulUple stars ; variable afiA temporaiy stars; distances of 
Stars, how found ; parallax, diurnal and annual. 

9. NEBin,*:— classification of; their nature and appearance; 
general location and appearance ; the location andappearance of 
the most noted. 

10. Time— how measured ; sohtr, sidereal, and civil day ; why 
the solar exceeds the sidereal day ; why the solar days arc un- 
equal ; equation of time ; tiflpical, sidereal, and civil years, how 
and why they differ in length. 

11: AsTitoNOMiCAi. Refraction— its effect uptm the apparent 
positions of the lieavenly bodies ; variation at different altitudes. 
13. Gbnerai. Review. 
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In giving instraction i« this subjecf, its special office 
as a means of training the concepiive faculty, should he 
kept steadily in view. Facts of observation and factsof 
inference should he carefully distinguished. Apparatus 
and diagrams will affoi-d some aid in enabling the mind 
to grasp the more difficult facts of inference ; but the 
actual observation of the phenomena to be illustrated 
should precede, as far as possible, the use of these. 
Thus, a good tellurian will illustrate clearly the causes 
of the change of the seasons, and a diagram may be 
made to show the reason of their unequal duration ; but 
the facts of these changes and inequalities must first be 
clearly apprehended by the mind. If this is done, the 
natural curiosity to know the cause will make the pupils 
more attentive to the instruction given. Cumbrous 
and complicated machinery, witliout the attentive ob- 
servation of the natural phenomena, and the conceptions 
based upon them, rather serve to give false notions than 
to impart clear ideas of the actual facts. A good plani- 
sphere will prove a valuable aid in the study of uranog- 
i-aphy. 

Nor should the teacher fail, in connection with the 
instruction, incidentally to impress upon the pupil's 
mind that, in studying tlie laws of the universe, he is 
contemplating the works of a beneficent Creator, infi- 
nite in wisdom and power. Kosiibject is so well quali- 
fied as astronomy to give just ideas in this respect, and, 
while performing a peculiar and most important office 
in the training and developmentof the intellectual pow- 
ers, to exalt the understanding and give elevation and 
tone to the whole character. 

Chemistry.— Tha instruction given in chemistry 
in the common schools, like that given in physics and 
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'w\ the natnrd sciences, mnst necessarily be at tlie most 
only rudimental. Whole sections of each subject must 
be omitted. In every department of oral instruction in 
science, the principal object ehould be to form the mind 
to proper habits of observation. This, together with 
the knowledge of the fucts and principles of science 
incidentally thus imparted, is a preparation for the 
systematic study of these sciences, rather than a formal 
attempt to impart a knowledge of their complete ont- 
lines. Yet this knowledge of the facts and principles 
thus obtained, is in itself of -80 great practical import- 
ance as to render it an indispensable part of any proper 
scheme of common school education. 

The process employed should, as far as practicable, 
be the same as that suggested for the instruction in 
natural philosophy. The lesson, when not a "review, 
should usually begin with an experiment. The facts 
to which the attention of the pupils is particularly 
directed, should, as far as possible, relate to the chemis- 
try of common things or of every-<lay life. They should 
be so taught as to leave in the mind of the pupil a 
determination and a conscious ability to know more of 
a science so highly practical, so intensely interesting, 
and so obviously within his own power to acquire. 

As in Natural Philosophy, the greater part, or 
even the whole, of the necessary apparatus may, with 
a little ingenuity, be extemporized. As a etimnlns to 
the inventive powers of the pupils, this is in itself an 
important matter in practical training, and will, per- 
haps moi-e than anything else, insure the further prose- 
cution of the subject by the pupils themselves. There 
are so many excellent text-books in the rudiments of 
this science, all abounding with practical hints and 
illustrations, in relation to the construction of siicU 
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apparatus, tluit it is not necessary lipre to do more lliim 
refer \a tlieiii. 

The following syllabus of topics, together with a few 
experimentalillustratioua therein introduced, is chiefly 
intended to show how the objective process of instruc- 
tion may be applied to the study of facta in chemistry, 
the subject being quite as profitably and easily approach- 
ed from any one of a dozen starting-points, other than 
the one here selected. No other department of science 
can be made to show the value of this process more 
clearly, or to furnish more important mental discipline. 
Experiment must be made to raise questions in the 
mind of the pupil, only to be answered by deductions 
from further experiment, 

A small portion only of the subject can here be suffi- 
ciently expanded to illustrate the process, the further 
details being necessarily left to the ingenuity of the 
teacher. 

Syllabus of Topics. 

FoiicEa.— (Begin wilU a very brief review of lliu following 
poinla in Natural Philosopliy.) All changes in matter are 
effecteii by forces ; examples of phyneal cliaugea wrouglit by 
physical forces, iu pulverizing, solution, fusion, polarization, etc., 
ill wbich the substance remains unchanged in composition and 
general pmperties. 

Oliendcal changes ; those in which the substance lias changed 
its properties ; experimental illustrations : (use no ctemical 
names or terms at this stage of the work; use well-known com- 
mon names as far as possible at first, sucli as sulphur, copper, 
blue vitriol, alcoliol, etc.) 

Exp, l»i. Show copper filings and pulverized sulphur ; let the 
pioperties of each be objectively noted ; melt them together 
slowly ; notice the lieai given out in the process ; examine the 
substance produced by the combination ; it is neither copper 
nor sulphur ; compare witii a similar mixture of melted sugHr 
and sand ; solution will show these last unchanged. 
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Exp. 2d. Bura sulphui' in air ; the sulphur aisappears, and an 
invisible sour gas is formed, perceived by the lungs and tUe 
smell ; has been made Itom the sulpliur and the aii-. 

Mxp. 3d. Burn alcohol or kerosene in air: show water as a 
product; heat given out in all Uiese changes of substance. 

0/iemieal attraction: such changes are produced by a /orce 
known as chemical attraction or chemical affinity : tlie ai&im of 
sulphur and copper attraclcd each other and formed a new sub- 
stance ; (omit its name) ; this force frequently breaks old combi- 
nations to form new and sti'onger ones. 

Exp. nil. Make a solutiim of blue vitriol (copper sulphate), in 
a small vial, dip a clean knife-blade into It; copper is deposited 
on the blade ; ask wiiat substance must have been contained in 
the transparent blue vitriol ; tell that this copper was combined 
wiUi another substance whicli has taken up some of the irim, 
at the same time rejecting or throwing down a paa't of the 
copper. 

Elements (nearly all to be idd) ; iron and sulphur called 
elements ; why ; there are many elements (65) ; some, like iron 
and copper are melals ; therefore called metallic elements/ all iho 
rest, like sulphur, are called non-metaUie dements; about a 
dozen elemcnla compose the greater part of the material of all 
known substances ; nearly every substance, water, rocks, plants, 
and animals consists of cliemical compounds. 

Carbofdc acid (carbonic dioxide ; carbonic anhydride ; use none 
of the names at fli'st). What is it that bubbles in soda-water? 
How do you know that it ia not an-* lu taste; ils smell; why 
called acid (I'cserve the scientiflc definition of an acid). 

Exp. 5t7i. Show marble fragments, or chalk (not tlie plaster 
cyUnders used upon the blackboard). Sliow muriatic acid; 
dilute a little with water; taste 'it; an acid; pour the dilate 
acid upon the marble or chalk. (A small bottle, bent tube, and 
receiving-bottle for the gas are necessary.) Smell the gas ; com- 
pare changes which have taken place with IhosO of copper and 
tlie iron in Eip. 4 ; one acid has taken the place of the other ; 
thea^id gas must have been solid; the /mre which held it so 
compressed. 

Mep. Qlh. Bum a piece of marble or chalk in a charcoal fii'c ; 
lime kilns ; marble changed to lime ; properties different ; tell 
that the great heiit lias driven off the gas. 
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Exp. Wi. Make find filter lime-wfiter ; agitate some of the gas 
of Exp, 5 with iiiiH^water in a bottle ; water becomea miJky ; 
tlie gas lias united with tlie lime as Ijefore buvuing ; chalky 
sediment settles ; lime water a test fur tiiis gas ; meaning of tiic 
termfeit 

Exp. Stfi. Agitate the gas from soda-water witi lime-water: 
result identical with tlie last ; therefore the gas in soda-water is 
the same as tliat from the marble. 

Exp, fiffl. Burn a candle iu an open wide-mouthed jar ; close 
the jar tightly ; candle soon goes out ; a part of the candle has 
disappeared ; test, as before, the air tliat is left in the jar ; there- 
fore the same gas. 

Exp. KitJt. Let the burning candle smoke or smut while 
papei'; tell and show that the smut or lamp-black is charcoal ; 
its \nA\et name, carboa. 

Exp. IWt. Burn ordinary charcoal ; it seems to have dissolved 
in the air ; gather the air from it ; test it ; now use the popular 
name, earbotiic acid 'ja» (other and better names to be learned 
hei'eafter) ; therefoi'e carbon in the candle ; in kerosene ; iu all 
fills, coal, bread, wood, etc. Show by over-l>nked bread, meat, 
by woo.d, etc. 

Bkep. 13(ft. Blow breath through a straw or a pipe stem into 
lime-water; test shows abundant carbonic acid; from bread, 
vegetables, and other food. 

Eep. 13(A. Collect from marble a quantity of the gas; show 
that it will not support combustion ; fatal to life ; the gas in 
mines, wells, vats, etc.; suicide with charcoal; necessity of 
thorough ventilation. 

In the same manner oxygen may now be considered, its 
properties and functions shown, and its principal compounds, 
including the carbonic acid of the preceding expeiiments. Hy- 
drogen, chlorine, and nitrogen may be next in order. 

Review. At this stage it is desirable to review, rearrange, and 
explain the knowledge already acquired, under the following 
heads : 

G/iemistr}/ of wafer : hydrogen, oxygen ; sohiljou of solids and 
gases in wat«r ; hard and soft waters ; mineral wateis. 

ChmnUtry t^ {he atnwsphere : combustion; nitrogen; carbonic 
acid ; it? relations to plants and to animals ; illuminating gas. 

Chemistry itf rocks and soils: limestone and lime; quarfz, 

n« 
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sandstones, and silica; clay, si ale, and alumina; granite, fdd- 
spar, potash, soda, etc. ; common salt. 

C/iemisfry of plants and ammcUn; Blarch, gam, sugar, iignui, 
vegetable and animal oils, albumen, gluten, etc. 

Spsi.ial lapiai: bread-making, soap-making, glass-raaijiug, fer- 
mentation, distillation, pholograpby, etc., etc. 



MISCELLANEOUS BKANCHES. 

Jiook- keeping.— After the forme reqnired in 
siiigb-entry book-keeping have been taught, which 
sliould be quite brief, tlie nature of dotible-en try book- 
keeping should be explained, by showing the relation of 
debit and credit, and how the former in one account 
may be exactly balanced in another, so that one set of 
entries may be made to verify tho accuracy of another, 
and thus prevent the admission of any errors which 
may not be readily discovered and rectified. 

3, The clasfiijication of accounts should be followed 
by an explanation of the three books — Day-book, Jour- 
nal, and Ledger. Journalizing simple entries in tlie 
Day-book should then be taught; and suifieieut exer- 
cises given to impart readiness and accuracy in the pro- 
cess. The keeping of a simple and brief set of accounts 
will then render the whole process and theory intelli- 
gible to the pupils' minds, aiid will also render them 
sufficiently expert in their application. 

3. All the common business foiiJis should be tanght; 
as the form of bills, receipts, bank checks, promissory 
not^s, bills of exchange, invoices, etc., etc. Business 
correspondence shonld also receive some attention. It 
is of great importance to render the pupils expert in 
writing a good business letter. In every exercise 
fluency, Icgibihty, and grace in penmanship should be 
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carefully attended to. Quantity and qiialUy should both 
be insisted on in this respect. 

Constitution of the United States,— The 

recommendation to teach the Constitution of the United 
States applies to pnpils of both sexes in this grade. It 
would appear to be essential that those who pass 
through a full course for common schools should have 
some knowledge of the simple principles and require- 
ments of the organic law of the nation— the distri- 
bution of the powers of the general government, and 
the rights, duties, and obligations of an American 
citizen. 

The Constitution iteelf should be the text studied, 
the pupils being made familiar, as far as possible, with 
the languE^e of the instrument, and also instructed in 
the meaning and mtentiou of the several provisions. 
Several matters, purely technical, will need to be care- 
fully elucidated, such as ex-post-facto !<iws, bills of at- 
tainder, habeas corpus, etc., etc. The history, English 
and American, particularly the former, with which 
these are connected, will prove a most insti-uctive and 
interesting subject for comment by the teacher. 

Questions as to the construction of certain points in 
the Constitution, which have been in agitation at vari- 
ous times, during the past history of the country, would 
prove, in boys' classes especially, as far as time and op- 
portunity may admit, very beneficial for discussion, as 
tending to impart readiness in speech, as well as self- 
reliance and freedom in thought and opinion. 
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GENERAL SUGGESTIONS 

Relative to the Classificatios and Instructiok 
OF Pupils in Schools. 

Meviews- — Sucli a review of previous lessons, in 
connection with each new lesson on the same subject, 
should be friven as 'will cause the irapils properly to asso- 
ciate together the facts learned in all of them, and tlins 
lead them to acquire a comprehensive as well as a famil- 
ial' knowledge of each subject contamed in the gi'ude or 
the course. 

General reviews of subjects should be had at least as 
often as once during each month; and in these the lead- 
ing facta learned in previous grades sliould he included. 

Progress of Classes. — Whenever it is found that a 
class has advanced further in one or more subjects of its 
. grade than it has in others, less time should be devoted 
to these subjects, and more to others, so tliat the grade 
of the class may be equalized in all its studies. No 
study of a succeeding grade should be introduced into 
a class of a lower grade until the class baa completed the 
requirements of the grade in all the branches of study 
included therein. 

Progress of Pupils, — It often happens that a 
few of the pupils of a class will so far outstrip their fel- 
lows in a siiigle month, as to render it necessary to trans- 
fer these rapid learners to a class of the next higher 
grade. While great care should be exercised not to stimu- 
late the excessive mental activity or precocity of young 
pupils, yet the disparity of progress in pupils of the 
same class may sometimes be used us an iiiceutivo to 
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urge forward tliose who are extremely sluggish or inert. 
This niity be done by promoting in a public manner, at 
the end of each month, two or three of the pupils who 
are found to huTemLidetlie greatest improvement, into a 
higher class of the same grade. In doing this, however, 
care mnst be taken not to disturb the gradation by per- 
mitting pupils to omit important branches of study. As 
ji general thing every pupil should be required to spend 
the whole time which may he prescribed for the gi-ade. 

Recitations.— '^o chss m the pumary grades 
should be required to spend more than half an hour, 
at one time, in the mm exercise The mind, as well 
as tlie body, needs re«t A change of subject, and a 
change in the manner of conducting class exercises, 
are both necessary in oidci to fmni h opp ii tunities for 
rest during school hours 
The recitations should be spiuted exercises. The 
■ questions should be as definite as possible. The teacher 
should carefully avoid Implying in the question any of 
tlie facts or principles that should be stated directly by 
the pupil. The habit of repeating the pupil's answer 
should also be avoided. Pupils should be invariably 
required to use natural and proper tones in recitation, 
to enunciate distinctly, and to avoid grammatical errors. 
If this be not done, the lessons in reading and grammar 
will bo of little avad to break up pernicious habits of 
speech, wliich the teacher, by his neglect, will have as- 
sisted to fix. 

Unless thoroughly familiar with the details of the 
text-book, the teacher needs special and renewed prep- 
aration quite as ranch as the pupils. "Without this, 
he will not succeed. In hearing the recitations, he 
slioiild carefully discriniinalo between the statements 
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found in the text-book and additional ones wliieh he 
may have found necessary to make in the preparjitoiy 
explaniitionof the lesson, and wiiich tlie pupil may havo 
liad no opportunity to con over. 

Lessons/or Home Study.— la every class, how- 
ever well graded, the pnpils will differ much in age, 
health, mental capacity, and home advantages. A cor- 
rect and judicious classification will redace this inequal- 
ity to a minimum; but there will still remain awitle 
field for the exercise of discrimination, care, and caution 
on the part of the class teacher. The lessons should, in 
all respects, be adapted to the average ability of the pnpils 
of the class; but, even beyond this, some allowance will 
often have to be made in the case of pupils of qnite in- 
ferior mental capacity or opportunities for home study. 
Teachers must bear in mind that the one great object 
of home study is to train the pupils to self-exertion, — 
to give them tlie ability to depend upon their own 
efforts as students, and by degrees, to dispense with tJie 
aid of a teacher. It is, tlierefore, of supreme impor- 
tiiuee to avoid everything that would discourage, or de- 
prive of self-reliance J and nothing has a stronger ten- 
dency in this direction than the imposition of excessive 
tasks. 

Teachers are especially admonished to be considerate 
toward pupils of a delicate constitution, an over-excita- 
ble brain and nervous system, or in temporary ill-health. 
Many children of this class are precocious in mental 
activity and exceedingly ambitious to excel; and the 
greatest care is required to prevent them fi'om injuring 
themselves by an inordinate devotion to books and 
study. 

The Unijth of the (asks imposed should, lliereforc, be 
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most cai'efnlly eerntiniaed and adjusted. The practice 
of assigning a fixed number of words, lines, paragraphs, 
pages, or examples, without a minute inspection of their 
nature or contents, is often accompanied with disastrous 
results. Tlie pupils are wearied and discouraged; and 
the parents, finding the work of the school-room trans- 
ferred to the home circle, lose all confidence in tTie 
judgment and ability of the teacher. 

The teacher should ascertain the methods which 
pupils employ in home-study. Verbatim study, except- 
ing in case of important definitions, is to be discouraged. 
While making the necessary preliminary explanations, 
a brief abstract of the leading points should be written 
upon the blackboard, and made the basis of the recita- 
tion. This Will do much to induce a rational method 
in study, and prevent a slavish adherence to the text. 

The teacher should advise with his pupils as to their 
time "and opportunities for home study. Household 
duties, cramped and noisy homes, and deficient light, 
no doubt greatly obstruct, in many cases, the pupils' 
efforts. These should be, as far as possible, ascertained 
and allowed for. Very small print should be entirely 
excluded from home lessons on account of its tendency 
to produce myopy, when studied by artificial light 
Many hours of confinement in a crowded class-room, 
with the long-continued and close attention required 
there, renders rest and relaxation, with some kind of 
pliysieal exercise, indispensable to growing boys and 
girls. The teacher should, at least, advise that these 
come before home-study. 

Physical Training.— '^hc^ pupils should he ex- 
ercised, as much as may be practicable, in such a way 
as to expand the Jungs, develop the muscular system. 
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iincl impart an easy and gmeeful carriage to tlie body. 
In Bchools for boys, the marching drill should be em- 
ployed in the ordinary evolutions of the schools, with 
snch instruction as may be requisite to malie it effec- 
tive. Light gymnastic and ealisthenic exercises should bo 
employed as far as may be necessary or suitable for the 
general objects of physical training, or as a pleasant and 
beneficial relaxation after the severer mental exercises. 

Where formal exercises in caiistheiiics, etc., are not 
employed, tlie pupils sliould have sufficient intermission 
for recreation in the play-gronnd. Time thus given to 
physical exercise ■will always prove a gain in the exer- 
cise of tlie mental powei-s. When pupils are under 
efficient discipline, their performances, at their lessons, 
are always better after exercise iu the play-ground,— 
for the excitement, as it subsides, leaves the intellect 
more active and hence readier for class-room work. 

In the case of young pupils, even while in the class- 
room, it is desirable that they rise at intervals for a few 
minutes, to exercise, by varied movements, botli the up- 
per and lower limbs. 

Manners and Morals. — Such instruction should 
be given daily to the pupils of all the grades as will fos- 
ter a spirit of kindness and courtesy towards each other, 
a feeling of respect toward pai-ent and teacher, and a 
love for cleanliness, order, law, and truth. The read- 
ing lessons and the ordinary incidents of the school- 
room may be made the means of inculcating the great 
moral truths common to all well-ordered minds. 

Children learn to love and practice kindness, neat- 
ness, truthfulness, and politeness by observing these 
traits in those around them. It is, therefore, exceed- 
ingly important that the teacher should present living 
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illustrations of tliese qualities, by her own conduct be- 
fore the pupils, during all her intercourse ivith the 
class. 

Social relations, the dependence of each individual 
upon his neighbor — the necessity of labor — tbe benefits 
of society and government, should be illustrated and 
tuTight by means of easy and familiar lessons saited to 
tbe age and capacity of the ehildi-en. As the develop- 
ment of tbe moral nature is of greater importance to 
tbe welfare of tbe individual and the community than 
auy other part of education, no opportunity should be 
omitted for training children in such habits as 'will 
Ciuise them to grow up trntjiful, honest, self-governing, 
and law-abiding citizens. 



. GOVERNMEN"T AND DISCIPLINE. . 

In all the rules and methods of discipline employed, 
the true object of discipline should steadily be kept iii 
view ; namely, to train the pupils so that they may form 
right liaMts. 

Firmness, vigilance, and uniformity, in dealing with 
cbildren, are of tlie first importance. The teacher shonld 
never resort to violent meai^s, as pushing, pulling, or 
bhaking the children, in order to obtain their attention. 
All such practices constitute a kind of coi-poral puuisli- 
ment which, whetber that species of coercion be per- 
mitted or not, should be most carefully avoided. 

Modes of punishment especially painful to the cor- 
poreal system, such .as the sustaining of wearisome bur- 
dens, unnatural and long-continued attitudes of re- 
straint, standing, kneeling, q'cc., are exceedingly wrong- 
ful and injurious. Equally so is the confining of dc- 
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Ii[i<|iieiit8, Ijy tying tliem or shutting them in closets. 
Tliese are all a. resort to mere physical force, iusteiid of 
moral incentives, and involve no appeal to a sense of 
honor or duty in the child. They do not properly as- 
sert the authority of the teacher, nor<io they really pro- 
dace obedience on the part of the pupil. 

When corporal punishment is resorted to, it shonld 
he of a proper character— never partaking of that con- 
tinuous infliction of pain which we denominate torture, 
and never administered except in a spirit of mildness, 
and deep regret at its necessity. When all those per- 
suasive incentives and agencies which constitute 
moral suasion have been appealed to without avail, and 
there is no other recourse, corporal punishment may he 
resorted to in order to save ike pupil, hut for no other 
reason. The necessities of discipline may seem to re- 
quire it, and they certainly do, if in order to meet them 
the teacher must choose between chastising his pupil in 
this way and depriving him of the benefits of the school 
instruction and training, and thna insuring his moral 
destruction, 

In directing the various movements required of the 
pupils, care shonld be taken never to touch them. The 
teacher should take such a position before the class as 
will command the eye of every pupil, and thence direct 
by the voice, or by a signal. Pupils must be habituated 
to the impression that the teacher will give his com- 
mands but once, and that they must be obeyed at once. 

Harsh tones of the voice are unnecessary and im- 
proper. Words of disapprobation may be uttered by 
the teacher in a tone of decision, witJiout the use of any 
severity that would imply resentment, anger, or antipa- 
thy on the part of the teacher. On the contrary, the 
id, and the tones of the voice, should al- 
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ways express a feeling of sympathy with the child. Thia 
is the wsiy to win tlie youthful mind, and to beud the 
will, through the affections ; a different course will an- 
t:tgonize it, and prevent all real submission, securing 
only a temporary semblance of obedience. 

■' As is the teacher, so will he the school." It is, there- 
fore, requisite that teachers should rigidly discipline 
themselves by carefully cultivating habits of neatness, 
cleanliness, and order, gentleness of manner, a watchful 
self-control, and a cheerful spirit. In speaking, let the 
rising inflection of tlie voice prevail ; then, the falling in- 
flection of reproof will be more impressive and effectual. 

Teachers should seek toobtain the sympathetic regard 
of the children by giving a due attention to their wants 
and requests, which should ha fulfilled as fiir as may be 
proper and reasonable. Children are quick to perceive 
iiud to resent injury or injustice. The child who asks 
for the privilege of a drink of water, for instance, may be 
sufferingacutely ; and,if notaecordedrelief, when this 
seems to be perfectly practicable on the part of the teaoh- 
er, feels a sense of outrage which, for a time, if not per- 
manently, impairs it', respectand regard for the teacher. 
The cultivation of a due feeling of sympathy for the 
childi-en will wholly pre\ent this. The possession of 
this feeling in its fnllnebs is the best foundation for suc- 
cess in both discipline and mstrnction. 

Encouragement inspires confidence ; and children, 
more than others, need it. Let it be given in all cases 
where this can be honestly done. To a want of thia iu 
the discipline of classes, are to be ascribed the timidity 
and reserve so often manifested among pupils by a hes- 
itating manner, a low voice, and a tone of inquiry in 
response, especially to strangers. A proper degree of 
cneonragcmont roLiders them confident and spirited, 
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eager to tell what they know, and in an audible tone of 
voice. Encouragement has a pecnliar influence in pro- 
moting both mental and moral improvement. 

PuUic exposures and badges of disgrace belong to a 
class of punishments whicli, if ever resorted to, should 
be employed under careful limitations, and with great 
circumspection and pradenee, for it requires a skillful' 
discreet, and conscientious teacher to use them safely 
and with advantage. In the discipline of girls, they 
should be avoided altogether, as destructive of that nice 
sense of shame and tiiat delicate sensibility to reputa- 
tion which are to be most carefully fostered in the fe- 
male character. 

Cleanliness, method, and regularity are among the 
first and most necessary elements of popular education. 
Every rule requisite to maintain or impart these should 
be diligently and pnnctilionsly enforced. 

Education is unfinished until the physical powers are 
' brought into subjection to the understanding and the 
dictates of morality and social refinement Children 
should be taught how to sit, to stand, to move, to walk. 
Bules are required for this ; but they need to be only few 
and simple, and the nice and watchful observation of 
children renders it quite easy to enforce them, provided 
they are not capriciously applied. Children must first 
be taught them, and then never permitted to violate 
them without admonition or correction. 

Teachers sliould never forget that their pupils arc 
constantly and closely watching their conduct, and that 
they are prone to imitate whatever they observe. Tliey 
should, therefore, see nothing that they may not safely 
imitate. There is an "unconscious tuition," the silent 
influence of which produces the most permanent effects. 
The character of children is greatly affected by ilieir 
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saiToundings. These should, therefore, be neat and or- 
derly. The rooms in which they assemble should be 
clean, the desks and other furniture, as far aa possible, 
without Injury or defacement, and everything giving - 
evidence of constant and punctilious attention. Chil- 
dren, from the contemplation of these things, uncon- 
sciously acquire habits of order, neatness, and regular- 
ity, which have an important bearing upon their useful- 
ness and happiness in after life. 

The basis of good order is attention. It does not 
require that the pupils should occupy, for any certain 
time, a fixed position ; that they should be compelled 
to strain their glances upon a given point; that they 
should be as motionless aa statues. All this is unnatu- 
ral; and whatever is unnatural is really disorderly. 
Tlie postures should be graceful, easy, and uniform, but 
should be frequently changed; the movements, while 
as simultaneous as iierfect attention would necessarily 
produce, should also be easy and natural. 

Good order involves impression rather than repres- 
sion; it does not consist in a coercion from which 
result merely silence, ar,d a vacant gaze of pai]iful re- 
straint, but it results from the steady action of awa- 
kened and interested intellect, — the kindling of an 
earnest purpose and an ambition to excel. Hence by 
making punishment the first; instead of the last, resort, 
the true object of educational discipline is defeated. 
The prevailing atmosphere of the class-room should be 
always that of kindness and love, equal to tliafc of a 
parent, in whose place indeed the teacher is for the 
time; and it will be almost invariably foiind that every- 
thing essential to effective discipline will spring from 
an interchange of confidence and regard between teach- 
ers and tlie pupils committed to their instruction. 
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Those who have the management and instruefcioa of 
our Common Schools should exercise the greatest care 
that their teachings and influence be not exclusively in- 
tellectual, — that they tend not merely to inform the 
mind, but to form the character, — not only filling the 
Jioad, hut impressing likewise the heart. Even where 
the operations of these schools are confined to teaching, 
let the kind of knowledge and the mode of imparting 
it be dictated by considerations having in view moral 
and religious, as well as intellectual, improvement. Let 
the knowledge imparted be always sacli as will refine, 
ennoble, elevate. When scientific truth is presented, 
let the pupil be led to look not simply at nature, but 
" through nature up to nature's (iod ; " let him learn 
the laws and phenomena of the physical universe with 
the spirit of the Psalmist, when he exclaimed, " When 
I consider the heavens, the work of thy fingers, the 
moon-and the stars which thou hast ordained, what is 
. man, that thou art mindful of him, and the son of man 
tliat thou regardest him ? " Thus may instmction in 
every class and grade he made effectual, without the 
dogmatic teaching of sectarian tenets, in subserving and 
promoting the best interests of its pupils, both temporal 
and eternah Any scope or intention short of this would 
certainly he inconsistent with the intelligence, as well 
as the moral and religions character of our age. and 
, country, and must render our Common School educa- 
tion, aa a means of fostering and supporting the free 
institutions of our Republic, unworthy of support or 
vindication. 
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A SCHOOL LIBRARY. 

Its Necessity.— Of all the means necessary io a 
te;i«her's true and lasting success in tlie mental and 
moriil training of liis pupils, few, if any, are equal in 
importimce to a proper school library,— not necessarily 
a liirge library, or an expensive one, but a library con- 
sisting of interesting and instructive books, sach as boys 
and girls may readily be led to love to read. 

Tlie pernicious chai-acter of the greater part of the 
cheap literature found in many so-called newspapers and 
in other cheap forms of publication, needs bnt little eom- 
itient. Its enormousquantity shows thafcit is extensively 
read, and it is well known that it finds its chief market 
among the yotiug. An enfeebled mind and a vitiated 
tasto, as shown in a craving for exciting and unnatural 
stories, and in a positive dislike for instructive and truly 
interesting i-eading, as being too tame and insipid to 
hold the attention, are among the common and least 
iuj urions results of an unchecked indulgence in the men- 
tiil dissipation which this trash induces. Its darker 
sliades and more injurious and debasing consequences 
need not here be dwelt npon. The proper antidote and 
substitute for this wide-spread poison is good reading. 

Such a libraiy is also the indispensable siipplement to 
the systematic mental instruction given in the class- 
room. If, for instance, care be taken and opportunities 
sought during the lessons in geography, history, or in 
any of the departments of science, to introduce some 
little book from the library, and to read a few interesting 
paragraphs illustrating the lesson, a brief notice and 
commendation of the book at the close of the exercise, 
with a few hints as to how best to read it, will utilize 
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nmny a v^lnable work that miglit otherwise rcmuin un- 
tonched upon the slielves. 

Once introduced iuto the world of good books, and 
fiiirly interested in even one of its many departments, — 
once tasting and enjoying the wholesome sweets of a 
sound and ennobling literature, a young man or a young 
woman, it may be aufely trusted, will not abajidon it for 
that to which allusion has been made. A teacher lias 
failed in one of the most important of all of his func- 
tions, if, being in possession of a good school library, he 
has not fixed, in at least some of his pupils, the habits 
and love of self- culture, by leading them to become 
iiabitual readers. 

Its Character. — Great care and discretion are ne- 
cessary in the selection of books for a school library. As 
far as possible they should be small books. The greater 
part -of the suitable works in history, biography, travels, 
etc., are readily selected, aiid shonld include such works 
as Abbott's Histories, Scribner's Library of Wonders and 
Library of Travel, Chailin's works, the Eollo books, etc., 
together with a fair proportion of good standard works, 
such as those of Prescott, Bancroft, Lossing, Hume, and 
Macaulay, the Student's Series ol Histories, Translations 
of JosSphus, Herodotus, Thueydides, etc. In selecting 
from the great number of works of imaginary travel and 
adventure, written with the professed purpose of giving 
to youth instruction in the physical geography, natural 
history, and social condition of various countries, all 
those in wliich the narrative is overdrawn, and there- 
fore teaches error, sliould be rejected. Natural history 
and the other subjects treated of in the oral instruction 
in science, should be abundantly repi-csented. If works 
of fiction are admitted they should be selected with rcf- 
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ereiice to their moral purity aud their permanent value 
as additions to litflratui-e, rather than because they are 

( new and are advertist? -as popular. Many a school li- 

' bi-ary has been filled with ."^hemeral trash and made the 

instrument of mental degi-adation rather than of eleva- 

J tion, by want of care in this respect. Such old classics 

as Robinson Crusoe, Paul and Virginia, and the Vicar 
of Wakefield, should not be wanting. A few of the lead- 
ing popular poets should also be represented by small 
volumes. In their selection of books, pupils should be 
advised by their teacher, bo that they may not attempt 

J works beyond their present ability to read with profit. 

Cses.— Among the many ways which may be sug- 
gested for making a systematic use of the library as a 
means of culture, thefoUowiug is given as an ilinstration: 
Let us suppose that some new books have been pur- 
j ' chased, and that one of them is Abbott's Life of Madame 

Koland, and that the teacher lias himself first read it, or at 
least looked over it, and marked a few short but inter- 
j esting passages. Before the class or before several of 

the higher grades assembled for the purpose, the t«acher 
- • ■ liangs the map of Europe. In a brief conversational 
lecture he states to the class or school a few of the lead- 
ing points in relation to France and Europe at the 
, period referred to, then read's a brief but intei esting 

selection or two from the first portion of the book, and 
commends the book to their notice. With such an 
i introduction many pupils will read the work, while 

f without it they would not have thought of so doing. 

It will generally be found that history and biogi-aphy 
are usually not read by the pupils because they have 
none of the preliminary conceptions relating to the 
subject which the method above indicated supplies. 
13 
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Books of travel present peculiar advantages for this 
method, and are among the most instructive portions of 
current literature. 

An excellent plan with individual and advanced pupils 
is for the teacher to select some inferesting book, suffi- 
ciently brief and simple, and In place of the usual exer- 
cise in composition, to require of the pupil an abstract 
of limited length, with the selection of a page or two of 
peculiar interest or importance, to be read aloud, with 
such explanation or remarks as the subject may suggest. 
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ECLECTIC SERIES— LANGUAGE S. 

ECLECTIC CLASSICAL SERIES. 

By Q. K. BARTHOLOMEW. M. A. 

Bartholomew's Latin Grammar. i2mo, 276 pp. 
Bartholomew's Latin Gradual, izmo, 150 pp. 

" AmoHg the feadires that please me, t may specify tlie natural 
order of arrangement and scienliiic treatment of subjects; llie un- 
Hsually full anil careful analysis anil derivation of words ; the prin- 
ciples and practice of analyzing sentences ; the excellent manner 
in which the modea and tenses are handled, parlicularly the sub- 
junctive mode 1 and the pa,ins taken to bring the Grammar up to 
the present state of the science of language,"— /">»/. W. S.TYLER, 
AiiihtrsI College. 

"... The whole foice of reason lies on the side of this Roman 
method of proKunciiition. . . . This is the first effort of which we 
are aware to put the system forward as a preferred one in a school 
hand-book. Once adopted generally, its alleged harshness — which, 
after all, is no greater than that of Greek — will cease to be thought 
of. The absurdity of objection on that ground will appear to any 
one whose ear lias ever caught the mellifluous flow of Houiei's grand 
old Greek, or of Anacreon's lyrics polished, perfect, and musical." 
—Neiu York Evening Fosl. WM. CULLEN BRYANT, Edilor. 

DUFFET'S FRENCH METHOD. 

A Pri}g!-tssn/e anil Practical Method for the Study of the French Lan- 
guage, by F. DuFFET, Paris, France, author of a Popular Method 
for Learning English. 

dnffefs Fremh Method, PaH I 



: French Method, Part IL 

rsmo, 193 pp., limp cloth. 

"Prof. Dufl"et has been a very successful teacher in the English. 
Spanish, and French languages, and there is scarcely a eiiy nf any 
importance in the United States but contains bis students, whose 
facility in reading and. speaking French is the best testimonial to 

the excellence of his methods of instruction By patient and 

laborious comparisons and corrections [of methods heretofore in 
use] he has at last completed a book which many competent French 
■ and students pronounce the very best of all meliiods of 
- - 'n French."— 5;. Lairis Democrat. 



( 
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BOOKS FOR TEACHERS' LIBRARIES. 



Pestalozzi: Eis Life, Work, ajid InJuence. 

By Herman Krusi, A. M., Instructor in Philosophy of 

Education at tlie Oswego Normal and Training School. 

8vo, cloth. 248 pp. Illustrated. 

" Probably no man living ha.s more thoroughly investigated Pesla- 
loziianism than Prof. Kriisi. The son of his first associate, a hearty 
admirer of his system, early trained in its methods, having had an 
experience of thirty years as instructor in Normal Schools in Switzer- 
land, Germany, England, and America, he has had ample oppor- 
tunities to lest these principles and processes in a great variety of 
ways and in widely different circumstances. I heartily recommend 
the volume to the earnest teachers of our country."— B. G. NORTH- 
ROP, Sec'y am: Board of Eduiatkn. 

Eistory of Pedagogy. 

Twelve Lectures on the History of Pedagogy, delivered 
before tlie Cincinnati Teachers' Association. By W. N. 
Hailman, A. M. urno, cioth. 120 pp. Illustrated. 

Kindeigaiieil Culture, in the Family and Kindergarten. 
A Complete Sketch of Froehel's System of Early Edu- 
cation, adapted to American Institutions. For the use 
of Mothers and Teachers. lamo, cloth. 120 pp. Uni- 
form with History of Pedagogy, and by the same author. 
Illustrated. 

ybe Examiner, or Teacher's Aid. 

By Alexander Duncan, A. M. Designed to assist 
Candidates for Teachers' Certificates in preparing for 
Examination ; Pupils in Reviewing their Studies ; Teach- 
ers in Examining their Classes ; and for the use of Nor- 
mal Schools and Teachers' Institutes. 
The Examiner embraces, iii concise form and systematically 
arranged, questions upon Orlhogiaphy, Reading, Grammnr, Aiith- 
melic. Geography, United SiaUs History; Theory and Priiclue of 
Teaching, Physiology, and Algebra. 
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DIALOGUES AND liLOCUTIOX. 



The School Stage. 

A new collection of Juvenile Acting Plays. By W.'H. 
Venaele. For Little Ciiildrei!. Plain and full direc- 
tions relating to Costume, Properties, and Sto'e Busi- 
ness. Illustrated. 

The Amateur Actor. 

Over twenty choice Acting Plays, selected from stand- 
ard English authors. By W, H. VEhfAEi.E. For Young 
People. Full and lucid descriptions and explanations. 
Illustrated. 

Dramas and Dramatic Scenes. 

Edited by W. H. Venable, Twenty Plays, selected 
from the writings of standard authors. Adapted to 
school and home exhibitions, and to the use of advanced 
classes in reading. Illustrations by Farnv. lamo, 
cloth, 236 pp. 

MoGution and Voeal Culture. 



With numerous Exercises in Reading and Speaking. 
By Robert Kidd, A. M. larao, cloth, 480 pp. 

MoGaffeys New Juvenile Mectie Speaker. 

Improved edition, zoo easy and animated Exercises 
for Reading or Speaking. 228 pp. 

McGuffefs New Eclectic Speaker. 

300 master-pieces from the very best sources of Ameri- 
can and English Literature, izmo, cloth, 504 pp. 
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SPECIAL READING 



Kidd's Rhetorical Reader. 

For Class Drill and Private Instruction in Elocution. 
By RoBT. Ktdd, A. M. ismo, cloth, 360 pp. 

Institute Redder and Normal Class-Book. 

For the use of Teachers' Institutes and Normal Schools, 
and for Self-Training in the Art of Reading. By W. H. 
Cole, umo, cloth, 360 pp. 

Part I. contain? practical direclioni: to'primary teachers, followed 
by exercises from the Primer and First and Second Readers. Part 
II. continueii ttie directions, and contains a Manual of Articulation 
foe drill purposes, and a aeries of readiiiE lessons from the Third, 
Fonrth, and Fifth Readers. Part III. is intended to be a complete 
Reader for advanced classes, and to furnish those who desire to 
pursue the study of Elocution without a master, with the necessary 
F . ._, J : — j.j,rt IV. is added to enable those who 



have little or no experience in such organizations 
duct a successful Institute. 

The Hemajis Reader . 

For Female Schools. Extracts in Prose and Poetry, 

selected from the writings of more than 130 different 

authors. By T. S. Pinneo, A. M,, M. D. lamo, cloth, 
480 pp. 

i MoGuffefs New Mi^h School Reader. 

For Advanced Classes. Embracing about two hundred 
i Classic Exercises for general practice 111 Reading, izmn, 

^ doth, 480 pp. 

I MeGuffefs Rhetorical Guide. 

Fifth Reader of the Ecteetk Series, by the late Wm. H. 
McGuFFEY, LL. D. F:kgant extracts. 111^ Prose and 
Poetry, with copious Rules and Rhetor 
i2ma, cloth, 480 pp. 
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